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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  DELAWARES 

PARKMAN  has  pointed  out  that  the  real  interests  of  the  sav- 
ages lay  with  the  French,  who  wished  only  to  trade,  that  is 
apart  from  their  spiritual  purposes;  whereas  the  English 
were  settlers,  who  would  build  towns,  turn  the  land  into  farms, 
drive  away  the  game,  and  crowd  out  those  who  lived  by  hunting. 
Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  secretary  of  Congress,  who  acted  as 
clerk  to  the  Delaware  king,  declared  that  the  purchase  made  at  Al- 
bany, as  to  which  they  were  not  consulted,  had  thrown  the  Indians 
to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  entirely  open  to  temptation  by  the 
French ;  for  by  it  the  lands  where  the  Shawanees  and  Ohio  Indians 
lived,  antl  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Delawares,  Nanticokes,  and 
Tuteloes,  were  included,  and  those  nations  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  to  see  themselves  violently  driven,  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
English  settled,  and  reduced  to  seek  a  settlement  they  knew  not 
where. 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  being  left  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  they  rap- 
idly formed  companies,  designated  their  own  officers,  and  received 
commissions  for  them  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Morris ;  and 
Scarrooyady  and  many  other  Indians  went  to  Shamokin  to  live, 
or  at  least  to  hunt,  during  the  ensuing  season.  An  Indian  from 
the  Ohio  warned  Croghan  that  in  his  opinion  the  Indians  would 
do  no  mischief  in  Pennsylvania  until  they  could  draw  all  the  other 
Indians  out  of  the  province,  and  away  from  the  Susquehanna,  as 
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tliey  were  industriously  endeavoring  to  do,  and  that  when  he 
should  see  those  on  the  Susquehanna  go  back  to  the  Ohio,  then 
to  look  out  for  his  scalp.  It  was  found  that  Shawanees  and 
Delawares  had  been  ravaging  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Cumber- 
land on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  middle  of  October  two 
French  Indians  of  the  Conewago  tribe  were  seen  near  Shamokin. 
A  few  evenings  after  this,  a  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  woman,  on 
her  way  from  there  to  her  home  on  Mahanoy,  or  Penn's,  Creek, 
saw  two  persons  lying  by  the  door  of  a  neighbor's  house  murdered 
and  scalped.  Several  Dutch  families,  hearing  this,  left  their  habi- 
tations immediately.  When  it  was  found  that  about  thirteen 
men  and  older  women  had  been  murdered,  and  twelve  women 
and  children  carried  into  captivity,  one  wounded  man  escaping, 
terror  drove  away  nearly  all  the  people  living  for  miles  about  the 
creek,  seventeen  men,  however,  petitioning  the  Governor  for  guns 
and  ammunition,  with  which  to  make  a  stand.  A  party  of  forty 
set  out  from  lower  down  the  Suscjuehanna  to  bury  the  dead,  not 
knowing  that  others  had  done  so,  and  were  informed  by  Shick- 
calamy  that  a  great  body  of  French  and  Indians  had  been  seen  on 
its  way  into  the  province  at  a  place  where  the  Northwest  Branch 
passes  through  the  Alleghanies.  Shickcalamy  urged  a  consulta- 
tion w^ith  the  Indians  at  Shamokin,  and  these  were  visited,  and  a 
gathering  for  a  council  was  noticed.  Many  Delawares,  strangers 
to  those  parts,  had  arrived,  all  painted  black.  While  spending  the 
night  there,  Adam  Terrence  overheard  Delawares  talking  to  this 
effect:  "Wdiat  have  they  come  here  for?"  "To  kill  us,  I  sup- 
pose." "Can  not  we,  then,  send  off  some  of  our  nimble  young 
men  to  give  our  friends  notice,  that  can  soon  be  here?"  Then 
they  sang  a  war  song,  and  four  went  off  in  two  canoes,  one  down 
the  Susquehanna,  the  other  across.  The  majority  of  the  white 
men,  urged  by  the  half-breed,  Andrew  Montour,  to  march  home 
along  the  east  side  of  the  river,  thought  it  wiser  to  choose  the 
west  bank.  By  the  mouth  of  Mahanoy  Creek  they  were  fired  at 
by  Indians,  some  of  whom  uttered  words  in  the  Delaware  tongue, 
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and  several  of  the  white  men  were  killed,  besides  four  or  five 
drowned  in  retreating  across  the  river.  The  same  day,  or  the 
next,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  killed  many  people, 
from  Thomas  McKee's  down  to  Hunter's  mill.  But  the  people 
of  Tulpehocken  and  Heidelberg  townships,  Berks  county,  who 
marched  with  Conrad  Weiser,  could  not  meet  any  one  to  whom  to 
give  battle.  The  gathering  at  Shamokin  was  to  inform  the  In- 
dians there  that  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  had  taken  the  hatchet 
against  the  English,  and  to  warn  all  who  would  not  join  them  to 
move  away,  and  go  up  the  North  East  Branch  to  Nescopecken. 
In  council  Paxanosa  of  Wyoming,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  spoke 
boldly  in  favor  of  the  English.  The  Delawares  at  last  told  him 
that  if  he  said  any  more  they  would  knock  him  on  the  head.  A 
certain  Delaware  spoke  against  the  Erench,  but  was  silenced,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  g"o  to  Nescopecken,  which  accordingly  became 
the  headquarters  for  those  on  the  war  path.  Those  faithful  to  the 
English  feared  not  only  the  Ohio  Delawares,  but  the  frontier 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  about  thirty  retired  to  Wyo- 
ming. Governor  Morris  had  no  arms  or  ammunition  to  give  to 
the  people  of  Berks  or  Lancaster  county,  who  were  ready  enough 
to  defend  themselves.  Weiser  and  others  on  October  31,  con- 
veying a  report  that  the  people  at  Aughwick  and  Juniata  had  been 
cut  off,  wa-ote :  "If  we  are  not  immediately  supported,  we  must 
not  be  sacrificed,  and  therefore  are  determined  to  go  down  with 
all  that  will  follow  us  to  Philadelphia,  and  quarter  ourselves  on  its 
inhabitants,  and  wait  our  fate  with  them."  Parsons  reported 
murders  just  over  the  mountains  from  his  place.  Harris  and 
others  at  Paxton,  at  12  o'clock  of  the  same  night  that  Weiser 
wrote,  summoned  "all  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere"'  to  repair  to  the  frontiers,  to  intercept  the  whole 
body  of  Indians  actually  encamped  this  side  of  Gabriel's  on  the 
Susquehanna,  ready  to  strike  within  three  days,  while  a  French 
fort  was  about  to  be  established  at  Shamokin,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  there.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  settlements  at 
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the  Great  Cove  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  numbers  murdered  or 
taken  prisoner ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  Conegohege 
Valley  fled.  One  hundred  men  and  women  went  for  succor  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  county.  No  Frenchmen  were  among 
these  Indians,  who  were  Delawares  and  Shawanees  commanded 


Moravian  Bake  Oven,  Northampton  County 

Built  about   1760;   from  negative  made  by  J.  F. 
Sachse  in  1895 

by  Shingass.  John  Armstrong  wrote  from  Carlisle  that  nothing 
but  a  chain  of  block  houses  along  the  south  side  of  the  Kittatinny 
mountains  from  Susquehanna  to  the  temporary  line,  would  secure 
the  lives  and  property  of  even  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
the  new  settlements  being  all  deserted  except  those  in  Sheerman's 
Valley,  which  might  suffer  very  soon.  All  this  being  laid  before 
the  Assembly,  the  latter  only  answered  with  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor  to  inform  the  House  if  he  knew  of  any  injury  which  the 
Delawares  and  Shawanees  had  received  to  ahenate  their  affec- 
tions, and  whether  he  knew  the  part  taken  hy  the  Six  Nations  in 
relation  to  this  incursion.  On  November  7,  an  address  of  some 
of  the  Quakers,  signed  by  Anthony  Morris  and  twenty-two  others, 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  expressing  willingness  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  their  desire 
that  proper  funds  be  raised  to  cultivate  friendship  with  Indians, 
to  support  fellow  subjects  in  distress,  and  for  such  like  benevolent 
purposes,  but  apprehension  that  the  putting  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  committees  who  might  apply  it  to  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  peaceable  testimony  professed  by  the  petitioners,  might  neces- 
sitate many  among  them  to  suffer,  rather  than  consent  by  paying 
such  tax.  By  a  vote  in  which  James  Pemberton,  Joseph  Trotter, 
Joshua  Morris,  Thomas  Cummings,  William  Peters  (not  the 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard),  Peter  Worrall.  and  Francis  Parvin 
were  in  the  opposition,  the  House  the  next  day  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing 60,000/.  from  a  tax  on  estates,  whereby  the  question  of  the 
taxation  of  the  Proprietary  estates  was  left  to  the  King.  The 
councillors  unanimously  opposed  accepting  this.  At  this  juncture 
Scarrooyady  came  to  town,  and  asked  if  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  join  him  in  fighting,  yes  or  no ;  if  they  would  not, 
then  he  and  his  300  friends  would  go  elsewhere  for  protection, 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  Governor  explained  that  the  As- 
sembly had  the  power  to  decide  the  question ;  and  later  explained 
how  the  controversy  with  that  body  stood,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Scarrooyady  heard  this  with  amazement,  and 
said  that  it  would  cause  the  absolute  defection  of  the  Delawares, 
but,  as  for  his  own  services,  he  still  offered  them,  and  desired 
the  Governor  not  to  be  cast  down,  but  to  keep  cool.  Finally, 
Morris  sent  Scarrooyady  to  the  Six  Nations  to  report  the  conduct 
of  the  Delawares ;  and  then  pointed  out  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
King's  practice  was  to  approve  or  reject  an  act  as  a  whole,  and 
suggested  that  they  make  the  taxation  of  the  Proprietary  estate 
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the  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  the  assessment  to  be  not  by  the 
assessors,  but  by  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  by  the  House  and 
himself,  and  named  in  the  bill.  This  proposition  was  rejected, 
after  Indians  had  come  through  Talihaio  Gap  in  the  Kittatinny 
mountains,  and  killed  several  persons  on  guard  there,  and  at- 
tacked a  company  at  Tulpehocken,  eighteen  miles  from  Reading. 

In  November  there  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  i68  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  claimed  to  be  neutrals  in  any  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  having  been  of  French  birth  or 
descent,  but  who  were  suspected  of  giving  information  and  provi- 
sions to  the  French  and  Indians,  and  so  considered  dangerous  in 
that  colony.  Morris  ordered  the  vessels  bringing  these  to  lie 
below  the  city,  and  placed  guards  upon  them  to  prevent  any  escape, 
and  furnished  provisions.  Subsequently  these  unfortunates  were 
distributed  through  the  counties  to  be  cared  for  and  supplied  with 
the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

On  November  20  the  Assembly  sent  to  the  Governor  a  militia 
bill,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  ordering  and  regulating  such 
as  are  willing  and  desirous  to  be  united  for  military  purposes 
within  this  Province,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  unsatisfactory 
terms,  was  accepted  by  the  Governor  as  better  than  nothing,  and 
under  which  companies  of  volunteers  were  rapidly  formed. 

On  November  21  the  Indians  came  as  far  as  the  Moravian 
village  of  Gnadenhutten  in  Northampton  county,  killed  six  per- 
sons, and  burned  the  dwelling  houses,  meeting-house,  and  other 
buildings,  with  all  the  grain,  hay,  horses,  and  about  forty  head  of 
cattle  under  cover.  About  fourteen  Christian  red  men  dwelling 
there  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Bethlehem. 

While  William  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  Chester  county,  holding 
a  commission  as  colonel,  was  writing  word  that  2,000  inhabitants 
of  that  county  were  preparing  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  compel 
the  Governor  and  Assembly  to  pass  laws  for  defending  the  Prov- 
ince, and  Weiser  was  sending  information  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber ready  to  come  from  Berks  County,  a  letter,  dated  October  4, 
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arrived  from  Thomas  Penn,  enclosing  an  order  on  the  Receiver- 
("leneral  for  5,000/.,  as  a  gift  for  the  pubhc  service,  to  be  paid  to 
such  persons  as  the  Assembly  and  Governor  should  agree  upon, 
in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  the  Proprietary  estates.  This  was  accepted, 
while  the  Indians  were  burning  the  Moravian  village  at  Mahanoy, 
and  killing  all  the  white  people  there  but  two.  Penn  desired  the 
tax  bill  to  say  nothing  about  the  gift,  but  simply  exempt  the 
estates,  but  Morris  overlooked  this,  and  passed  the  "act  for  grant- 
ing 60,000/.  to  the  King's  use,  and  for  striking  55,000/.  thereof  in 
bills  of  credit,"  etc.,  which  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
5,000/.,  the  Proprietary  estates  should  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
thereby  levied.  The  expenditure  of  the  money  was  to  be  by  the 
Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  commissioners,  viz.  :  Norris  ( the 
Speaker),  Hamilton  and  Mifflin  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and 
Franklin,  Joseph  Fox,  John  Hughes,  and  Evan  Morgan,  assem- 
blymen. Ravages  continued  in  Northampton  county  in  Decem- 
ber, laying  waste  the  country  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Easton. 
A  guard  of  forty  men,  erecting  a  fort  at  Gnadenhutten,  was  at- 
tacked and  nearly  annihilated,  and  seven  farm  houses  between 
that  place  and  Nazareth  burnt,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1756. 
F'-anklin,  as  commissioner,  later  in  the  month,  marched  with 
several  companies  to  Gnadenhutten  and  completed  the  fort,  which 
was  called  Fort  Allen.  It  was  the  advance  post  in  that  direction 
of  a  line  of  forts  and  blockhouses  which  the  commissioners  estab- 
lished along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountains  from  the  Delaware 
river  to  the  Maryland  line.  There  were  then  over  500  militiamen 
in  Northampton  County,  besides  about  forty  regular  soldiers  sent 
by  General  Shirley.  About  forty  more  regulars  were  at  Reading. 
Certain  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  having  been  friendly,  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  manor  of  that  name,  while  to  some 
belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  a  home  was  given  on  Pennsbury 
manor.  The  House,  on  March  19,  passed  an  act  by  which  pro- 
vincial volunteers  serving  with  regulars  should  be  liable  like  them 
to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  regulating  them,  but  no 
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court  martial  should  put  any  one  to  death  without  submitting  the 
case  to  the  Governor.  The  Delawares,  forcing  even  John  Shick- 
calamy  to  go  against  the  English,  sent  representatives  to  the  Six 
Nations  to  justify  their  conduct,  but  were  condemned  and  ordered 
to  desist.  On  hearing  this,  and  seeing  that  it  so  far  had  not 
deterred  the  enemy,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  meet  barbarity 
with  barbarity,  gave  a  hatchet  to  Scarrooyady,  as  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Delawares,  and  obtained  an  offer  in  writing  from 
Commissioners  Fox,  Hamilton,  Morgan,  Mifflin,  and  Hughes  to 
pay  as  a  reward  for  every  male  Indian  prisoner  over  ten  years 
old  $150 ;  for  every  female  Indian  prisoner  over  ten  or  male  under 
ten,  $130;  and  for  the  scalp  of  every  male  Indian  over  ten,  $130; 
and  for  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  woman,  $50 !  A  fort  was  to  be 
built  at  Shamokin,  as  a  rallying  place  for  Scarrooyady 's  followers. 
Captain  Alexander  Culbertson  and  about  fifty  men  attacked  In- 
dians going  with  captives  taken  from  McCord's  Fort,  and  lost 
many  killed  and  wounded,  on  April  9.  On  April  12  an  address 
from  Quakers  was  presented  to  the  Governor,  signed  by  Samuel 
Powell,  Anthony  Morris,  John  Reynell,  Samuel  Preston  Moore, 
Israel  Pemberton,  and  John  Smith,  at  the  request  of  many  of 
their  brethren,  beseeching  that  before  war  were  declared,  some 
further  attempts  be  made  by  pacific  measures  to  reduce  the  Indians 
to  a  sense  of  duty.  William  Logan  asked  for  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Council  that  evening ;  and  ten  members  came,  of  whom  all  but 
three  had  been  brought  up  as  Quakers,  and  all  but  four  still  con- 
sidered themselves  such  :  yet  all  except  Logan  agreed  to  war  with- 
out delay.  Scarrooyady  was  drunk  for  two  days.  A  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  counties  were  assembling  at  Lan- 
caster to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  force  the  passage  of  the  laws 
which  they  thought  were  called  for  by  the  exigency  of  affairs. 
With  difficulty  were  they  deterred.  Proclamation  of  the  war 
was  made  April  14.  Then  Scarrooyady  announced,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  government,  that  he  and  all  the  Indians  with 
him  except  three  would  go  to  the  Six  Nation  country  to  lea\c  the 
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women  and  children  there,  and  return  with  warriors  after  the 
completion  of  the  Shamokin  fort.  Some  of  the  Quakers,  talking 
to  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Provincial  interpreter,  were  confirmed  in 
their  surmise  that  some  dissatisfaction  respecting  land  had  tended 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Delawares,  and  that  it  was  still 
possible  to  make  peace  with  them,  Weiser  afterwards  recommend- 
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ing  a  certain  Indian  living  in  New  Jersey  as  a  messenger  to  them. 
Israel  Pemberton  conveyed  to  Governor  Morris  an  offer  to  send 
such  messenger  at  the  expense  of  himself  and  co-religionists,  as 
their  private  undertaking.  With  Morris's  consent,  several  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  then  in  town,  with  Weiser  and  Montour, 
who  was  the  other  Provincial  interpreter,  and  Daniel  Claus,  secre- 
tary to  General  Johnson,  dined  with  some  of  the  Quakers  at  the 
house  of  one  of  them,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  to  war,  and  this  project,  in 
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pursuance  of  those  principles.  Scarrooyady  was  pleased  with  it. 
Weiser  advised  calling  together  as  many  survivors  as  possible  of 
the  first  settlers,  men  who  had  so  long  lived  in  amity  with  the 
Delawares,  to  have  another  meeting,  and  give  a  belt  of  wampum. 
Morris  was  asked  to  direct  the  proceeding.  About  twenty  per- 
sons had  further  conferences  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  send  three  messengers  to  the  Delawares,  to  induce  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  send  back  their  captives,  after  which 
the  Quakers  would  act  as  mediators  with  the  government. 
Those  who  were  urging  peace  were  vindicated  by  news  from 
Johnson  that  the  Six  Nations  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Dela- 
wares to  compliance  with  their  orders  and  readiness  to  surrender 
captives.  So  the  three  Indians  whom  Scarrooyady  left  behind, 
Newcastle  and  Jagrea  of  the  Six  Nations  and  William  Lacquis, 
a  Delaware,  were  sent  in  the  Governor's  name  to  the  Delawares 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  held  a  meeting  with  them  at  Tioga,  or 
Tiaogon,  and  received  an  apology.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  raised  to  a  baronetcy  for  his  victory  over  Dieskau 
in  September,  1755,  thought  Morris's  declaration  of  war  im- 
politic; and,  by  proclamation  of  June  3,  repeated  several  times, 
hostilities  were  suspended  except  as  to  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio. 
A  petition  having  been  forwarded  to  the  King  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1755,  setting  forth  the  distressed  and  defenceless  state 
of  the  Province,  and  praying  His  Majesty  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  interpose  his  authority  that  so  important  a  Prov- 
ince, situated  in  the  center  of  the  American  dominions,  might  be 
put  into  a  posture  of  defense,  it  came  before  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations ;  they  were  attended  by  Paris,  solicitor  for 
the  petitioners,  with  his  counsel,  York  and  Forrester,  and  by 
Joshua  Sharp,  solicitor  for  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
his  counsel,  Henly  and  Pratt,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  Province, 
and  by  several  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Argument  was  pre- 
sented that  the  Proprietaries  had  by  the  charter  power  to  defend 
the  Province,  as  well  as  the  plea  for  the  Assembly  that  55,000/. 
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had  been  granted  to  the  King's  use,  and  a  mihtia  law  been  passed 
for  regulating  those  willing  to  enlist.  The  Lords  reported  March 
3,  1756,  that  there  was  little  room  to  hope  that  the  words  "other 
purposes  for  the  King's  use"  would  be  construed  to  include  mili- 
tary measures  by  those  who  had  the  sole  disposition  of  the  money, 
that  is,  a  committee  of  an  Assembly  principled  against  war ;  and 
that  the  prohibition  of  minors  enlisting,  and  the  restriction  against 
the  companies  being  compelled  to  go  more  than  three  days'  march 
beyond  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  were,  with  the  volun- 
tary and  elective  and  insubordination  features  of  the  militia  sys- 
tem, mischievous ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  ex- 
empted from  the  general  law  of  nature  and  society  to  defend  the 
government  and  those  who  were  its  subjects,  but  was  obliged  by 
the  charter  to  the  Proprietaries'  father  to  assist  them  in  so  doing ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  proper  measures  would  be 
taken  while  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  consisted  of  persons, 
representing  not  one-sixth  of  the  population,  not  bound  by  any 
oath,  principled  against  military  service,  and  even  declaring  it  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  to  compel  persons  to  bear  arms,  or 
provide  for  those  who  did ;  therefore,  there  was  no  remedy  in  the 
Lords'  opinion  but  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  by  the 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  in  1744,  for  depriving 
those  who  held  such  views  of  their  power  to  control  the  legis- 
lature. Accordingly,  a  bill  was  prepared  excluding  from  seats 
in  any  legislative  assembly  in  America  all  persons  who  refused  to 
take  an  oath  prescribed  in  the  bill.  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  induced  the  government  not  to  push  this  through  Parlia- 
ment that  session,  applying  to  a  prominent  peer,  who  assisted 
them  upon  the  condition,  which  he  suggested,  that  the  utmost  en- 
deavors be  used  with  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to  induce  them  to 
decline  being  chosen  to  the  Assembly  during  what  was  then  the 
situation  of  affairs.  This  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London 
communicated  to  the  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  even  sending  over 
two  visiting  Friends  to  use  their  influence.     Meanwhile,  on  June 
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4,  1756,  James  Pemberton  and  Joshua  Morris,  members  from 
Philadelphia  county,  William  Callander  from  the  City,  William 
Peters  from  Chester  county,  Peter  Worrall  from  Lancaster,  and 
Francis  Parvin  from  Berks,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
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giving  as  a  reason  that  many  of  their  constituents  seemed  of 
opinion  that  the  situation  of  affairs  called  upon  their  representa- 
tives for  services  "in  a  military  way,"  which,  from  a  conviction 
of  judgment  after  mature  delilDeration,  they  could  not  comply 
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with.  At  the  October  election,  however,  Mahlon  Kirkbride  and 
WilHani  Hoge  of  Bucks  county,  and  Peter  Dicks  and  Nathaniel 
J^ennock  of  Chester  county,  althoug-h  of  the  same  religious  per- 
suasion as  the  seven,  were  returned.  This  was  without  solicita- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  four,  and,  to  avoid  all  question,  they 
resigned. 

On  July  II,  1756,  Sir  William  Johnson  received  the  submis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  presence 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  his  promise  to  surrender 
captives,  and  to  endeavor  to  withdraw  from  the  French  those  of 
his  nation  who  had  gone  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  ¥ov\. 
Duquesne.  He  and  Paxanosa,  head  of  the  Shawanees,  received 
the  war  belt  from  Johnson,  and  solemnly  danced  the  war  dance. 

The  King  of  England,  having  appointed  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North  America,  and  or- 
dered two  regiments  of  foot  and  a  train  of  artillery  to  embark 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  undertook  to  fill  up  another  regi- 
ment with  recruits  from  America,  calling  it  the  Royal  American 
Regiment,  and  recommended  that  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the 
public  service,  masters  should  be  repaid  the  purchase  money  paid 
by  them  for  the  labor  of  servants  who  might  enlist.  On  May 
-7'  1756-  he  formally  declared  war  against  France,  an  act  which 
was  not  known  in  Pennsylvania  until  about  two  months  after- 
wards. The  retirement  of  the  seven  Quakers  from  the  Assembly 
destroyed  the  opposition  to  war,  but  left  the  question  of  popular 
rights  and  the  poor  man's  interests  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding money  to  prosecute  it. 

The  60,000/.  being  spent,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  raise 
40,000/.  by  a  tax  which  w^as  leviable  upon  the  Proprietary  estates, 
but  Morris  rejected  it,  as  well  as  an  act  to  continue  the  excise, 
because  in  the  latter  there  was  not  the  provision  required  by  the 
eleventh  instruction  from  the  Proprietaries  that  the  Governor 
should  have  a  joint  power  with  the  Assembly  in  disposing  of  the 
money. 
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The  Indians  continued  their  depredations  in  Cumberland 
county.  Captain  Jacobs,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Delaware's  on 
the  Ohio,  and  several  Frenchmen  with  a  number  of  savages  at- 
tacked Fort  Granville  (now  Lewaston),  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Armstrong,  and  took  it  on  August  ist,  after  several  days'  siege 
and  set  it  on  fire;  the  garrison  had  been  two  days  without  water, 
and  the  brave  Armstrong,  who  had  often  refused  to  sur- 
render, had  been  killed.  Most  of  the  country  was  evacuated, 
and  York  county  became  an  exposed  frontier,  where  if  the  enemy 
came,  he  would  find  subsistence  to  supply  many  thousand  men. 
Never  had  there  been  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  people  of 
Cumberland,  guarded  by  detachments  of  troops,  had  been  reaping 
it,  when  they  heard  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Granville,  and  left  to 
rot  whatever  they  had  not  gotten  in.  Fort  Shirley  at  Aughwick 
was  threatened  with  a  larger  attacking  force :  it  had  no  well,  get- 
ting its  water  from  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank  to  the 
eastward.  Captain  Jacobs  said  he  could  take  any  fort  that  would 
catch  fire,  and  would  make  peace  with  the  English  only  when  they 
had  taught  him  to  manufacture  gunpowder. 

Teedyuscung,  living  at  Tioga  Point,  and  vested  with  some- 
thing like  vice-regal  authority,  was  the  chief  of  the  Delawares 
who,  according  to  John  Shickcalamy,  had  stirred  up  the  Indians. 
The  messengers  sent  at  the  instigation  of  the  Quakers  brought 
him  back  with  them  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  he  selling  an  English 
female  prisoner  for  a  horse  to  make  the  journey.  The  messengers 
induced  Morris  to  meet  him  in  council  at  Easton,  and  informed 
the  Quakers  active  in  the  matter  that  their  presence  also  was 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  public  funds,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Proprietaries'  agents  to  contribute,  the  Quakers 
raised  a  considerable  sum,  and  followed  Morris  to  Easton,  and 
at  Morris's  lodgings  met  Teedyuscung,  who  expressed  his  con- 
fi.dence  in  them,  and  his  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  business  with- 
out their  attendance.  The  council  arranged  for  a  larger  one.  On 
July  30,  the  presents  were  delivered,  and  it  was  explained  that 
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part  came  fi'Din  the  (Juakcrs  as  a  testimony  of  their  reg-ard,  and 
of  their  desire  to  promote  peace.  A  large  entertainment  was 
given  to  the  fifteen  chiefs,  etc.,  and  was  attended  by  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  American  Regiment,  as  well  as  of  the  Provincial  forces, 
and  the  magistrates  and  freeholders  and  Quakers,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Teedyuscung.  After  dinner,  the  Quakers  went  home. 
Morris  authorized  Teedyuscung  and  Captain  New^castle  to  sum- 
mon all  the  Indians  they  could  for  the  later  treaty.  After  setting 
out,  Teedyuscung  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
bought  liquor,  and  w^as  constantly  drunk,  and  told  Indians  there 
that  other  Indians  would  come  in  three  weeks,  and  destroy  them 
and  the  wdiite  people,  and  not  to  let  the  white  people  know. 
Finally  he  started  for  Tioga  Point. 

William  Denny,  an  army  officer,  assumed  the  duties  of  Gov- 
ernor on  August  20,  Morris  having  asked  to  be  relieved.  Upon 
appointment  Denny  gave  the  Proprietaries  a  bond  in  5,000/.  pen- 
alty to  comply  with  their  instructions.  These,  among  other  re- 
strictions forbade  him  from  passing  any  act  whereby  the  interest 
from  loans  of  paper  money  or  the  revenue  from  excise  should  be 
applied  except  to  the  purposes  of  the  act,  or  by  a  vote  of  Assembly 
approved  by  the  Governor ;  moreover,  he  was  not  to  add  more 
than  40,000/.  to  the  80,000/.  paper  money  outstanding.  Any  land 
tax  was  to  be  created  only  for  one  year,  and  laid  upon  the  annual 
rent  or  yearly  value  only,  calling  three  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
value  the  yearly  value  of  lands  occupied  by  the  ow'uers ;  and  all 
unoccupied  and  unimproved  lands  and  all  Proprietary  quit  rents 
were  to  be  exempted,  and  the  rate  not  to  be  more  than  4.?.  per  /.  of 
such  annual  value.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Proprietaries  could 
make  themselves  believe  that  such  a  tax  by  being  honestly  levied 
would  yield  the  amount  for  which  the  British  generals  were 
clamoring. 

An  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Morris  against  Kittan- 
ning,  the  headquarters  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio,  where 
Shingass  and  Captain  Jacobs  w^ere  leaders.     There  the  prisoners 
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from  Fort  Granville  were  taken,  and  one  of  them  at  once  burnt. 
Morris  had  given  the  command  to  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  under 
whom  were  to  serve  the  companies  of  Hans  Hamilton,  Hugh 
Mercer,  Edward  Ward,  and  James  Potter,  These  started  from 
Fort  Shirley  on  the  last  of  August,  and  arrived  before  Kittanning 
on  the  night  of  September  7,  without  being  discovered,  leaving 
a  few  miles  back  a  dozen  men  under  Lieutenant  Hogg  with  the 
horses  and  knapsacks,  under  orders  to  attack  at  daybreak  some 
Indians  seen  around  a  camp-fire.  When  morning  came,  Arm- 
strong with  most  of  his  men,  being  on  the  Allegheny  below  the 
town,  attacked  the  lower  end  of  it  and  the  cornfield,  and,  with 
considerable  loss,  set  fire  to  most  of  the  buildings,  and  caused  the 
explosion  of  quantities  of  gunpowder,  and  the  unaimed  discharge 
of  loaded  cannon.  Captain  Jacobs  fell  killed  out  of  his  garret 
window.  Numbers  of  Indians  were  shot  or  blown  up,  and  goods 
sent  by  the  French  destroyed,  while  captives  escaped,  Arm- 
strong was  wounded,  and,  learning  that  a  body  of  Indians  had  not 
long  previously  left  the  town  and  that  two  batteaux  of  French 
were  expected  that  day,  was  afraid  that  not  only  his  retreat  Avould 
be  cut  off,  but  that  Lieutenant  Hogg's  force  would  be  over- 
whelmed ;  and  so  the  victors,  Avith  a  dozen  scalps,  started  back 
with  their  wounded.  Captain  Mercer,  who  early  in  the  action 
had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  about  twelve  men  became 
separated  from  the  rest.  It  was  found  that  the  Indians  whom 
Hogg  was  to  attack  turned  out  to  be  a  large  force,  and  three  of 
his  men  had  been  killed,  the  rest  running  away,  while  he,  three 
times  wounded,  had  afterwards  died,  the  horse  he  had  been  put 
upon  carrying  him  some  miles  away.  Those  who  were  left  of 
Armstrong's  army,  most  of  the  horses  being  lost,  kept  close  to- 
gether, daily  expecting  attack,  until  they  reached  Fort  Littleton. 
Mercer  moreover  lived  to  become  distinguished. 

After  many  conferences  with  the  Speaker  and  Franklin, 
Der.ny  felt  compelled  to  agree  to  the  Assembly's  bill  for  raising 
30,000/,  by  an  excise;  the  only  point  he  gained  was  the  striking 
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out  of  the  clause  appropriating  the  fines  usuahy  paid  to  In'ni  and 
to  the  City  Corporation.  The  King  repealed  the  two  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  militia.  Denny  having  ordered  Fort  Shirley  to  he 
evacuated  as  nntenahlc,  and  decided  to  demolish  many  of  the 
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little  forts,  and  to  concentrate  the  garrisons  at  the  stronger  ones, 
asked  the  new  Assembly  for  a  suitable  militia  law,  and  one  was 
duly  agreed  upon  and  enacted  on  November  3. 

Captain    Newcastle,    sent    by    Denny    to    ascertain    whether 
Teedyuscung  had  any  authority  from  the  Six  Nations,  reported 
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that  Canyase,  one  of  their  principal  conncihors,  a  Mohawk  chief, 
had  explained  to  Teedyuscung  that,  while  the  Mohawks  were 
men,  made  so  from  above,  the  Delawares  were  women,  but  since 
they  had  taken  up  the  tomahawk,  of  which- the  Six  Nations  did 
not  approve,  the  latter  had  made  them  men,  but  did  not  allow 
them  to  carry  a  tomahawk.  Sir  William  Johnson  took  some 
offense  at  Captain  Newcastle,  and  disliked  the  conference  at 
Easton,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  exclusive  right  conferred 
by  the  King  to  treat  with  the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies :  so  he 
induced  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  to  forbid  by  letter  of  September 
22  anything  further  of  the  kind.  The  Pennsylvania  officials, 
however,  in  view  of  the  Proprietaries'  chartered  rights,  and  the 
interview  with  him  at  Easton,  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  Abraham 
Dawes,  Jonathan  Mifflin,  Israel  Pemberton,  and  other  Quakers 
at  their  own  expense  furnished  winter  clothing  to  the  Indians 
attending.  Several  Quakers  were  present.  Denny,  by  his  candid 
language,  did,  as  the  jMohawks  afterwards  said,  "put  his  hand 
into  Teedyuscung's  bosom,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  draw  out 
the  secret,"  viz. :  that  he  and  others  felt  that  they  had  been  de- 
frauded in  the  matter  of  land :  the  Proprietaries  had  purchased 
land  cheap  and  sold  it  off  dear,  and  would  not  allow  the  Indians  to 
cut  a  little  wood,  or  hunt,  which  was  their  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  and  then  he  made  his  complaints  as  to  the  Walking  Purchase. 
As  to  this  last,  Denny  offering  to  inquire  thoroughly,  the  com- 
missioners suggested  that,  as  more  goods  had  iDeen  brought  than 
was  proper  for  so  few  Indians,  it  would  be  better  to  give  imme- 
diate satisfaction,  whether  the  claim  was  just  or  unjust ;  and  to 
this  Denny  agreed,  and  asked  Teedyuscung  what  would  satisfy 
them,  and  explained  that  a  large  part  of  the  400/.  worth  of  goods 
for  their  relief  had  been  furnished  by  the  Quakers,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  Teedyuscung 
said  that  he  must  bring  to  the  next  meeting  the  people  to  whom 
the  land  had  belonged,  and  a  meeting  in  the  spring  was  agreed 
to.     Croghan,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  William  Johnson 
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to  take  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  consented  to  this 
meeting,  and,  at  the  Assembly's  expense,  dispatched  messengers 
to  the  Shawanees  and  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  to  induce  them  to 
take  part.  The  Friendly  Association,  headed  by  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  William  Callender,  Jeremiah  Warder,  and  William  Fisher, 
contributed  lOo/.  Callendar  and  Pemberton  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  search  the  minutes  of  the  Governor's  Council  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  their  friends  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  Indian 
claims  on  the  lands  in  this  Province,  they  having  raised  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  amicably  adjusting  the  same.  This  permission 
was  refused,  and  they  were  notified  that  the  Governor  could  not 
allow  any  business  to  be  transacted  with  the  Indians  except  by 
those  immediately  empowered  by  the  King's  authority  or  his  own. 
A  battalion  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment  with  Bouquet 
in  command  and  two  independent  companies  being  ordered  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  a  part  arrived  in  December. 
The  Assembly  extended  to  the  Province  the  act  of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  public  houses  by  the 
mayor  and  Corporation,  Governor  Denny  protesting  that  this 
would  not  be  sufficient;  the  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  conclud- 
ed that  117  public  houses  could  take  care  of  100  men,  and  was 
unwilling  to  subject  private  citizens  to  having  soldiers,  some  of 
them  perhaps  their  former  servants,  introduced  into  their 
households.  The  mayor,  Attwood  Shute,  the  recorder,  Benjamin 
Chews  and  several  aldermen,  among  them  Strettell  and  Mifflin 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  remonstrated  to  the  Assembly,  saying 
that  the  keepers  of  the  public  houses  were  many  of  them  so  poor 
that  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  such  numbers.  The  condi- 
tion of  those  who  arrived  became  more  and  more  wretched  as  the 
w^eather  became  colder,  124  having  to  sleep  on  straw  on  the  floor 
of  rooms  without  fire,  and  the  smallpox  increasing,  whereas  no 
hospital  had  been  provided,  nor  any  store  house  nor  guard  room. 
Then  Denny,  after  remonstrating  with  various  members  of  the 
Assembly,  sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  made  out  a  warrant  requiring 
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him  to  provide  quarters  for  those  who  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  pubhc  houses,  and,  besides  these  quarters,  a  hospital 
or  a  number  of  contiguous  houses  to  serve  as  such.  This  war- 
rant was  handed  to  Bouquet  to  fill  up  with  the  number  of  soldiers 
not  able  to  be  cared  for  in  public  houses;  meanwhile  not  to  be 
considered  as  issued.  The  sheriff,  borrowing  it  from  Bouquet, 
showed  it  to  Israel  Pemberton  and  some  Quakers  and  to  the 
Assembly.  The  House,  much  perturbed,  recommended  to  the 
commissioners  for  spending  the  30,000/.  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital,  and  addressed  the  Governor,  asking  him  to  cause  the 
magistrates  and  officers  of  the  City  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
quarters  in  public  houses,  and  oblige  the  keepers  of  public  houses 
to  receive  the  officers  and  soldiers  billeted  upon  them,  either  in 
said  houses  or  such  others  as  they  could  procure,  and  so  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people,  expressing  surprise  at  a  report  of  his 
ordering  the  sheriff  to  quarter  soldiers  in  private  houses.  Denny 
wrote  a  short  note  to  the  Assembly  that  the  troops  must  be  quar- 
tered. The  Assembly  sat  all  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday, 
and  sent  a  long  message  to  him,  while  the  people  were  going  to 
church,  asking  for  a  conference;  this  took  place  the  next  day, 
and  was  a  long  wrangle,  the  assemblymen  pointing  out  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  public  houses  of  the  suburbs  and 
other  towns  of  the  Province,  and  the  Governor  saying  it  was  his 
duty  to  execute  the  General's  orders,  which  specified  quarters  in 
the  city;  the  assemblymen  saying  there  was  no  necessity  for  this, 
the  Governor  maintaining  that  the  General  was  the  proper  judge 
as  to  the  necessity,  the  assemblymen  replying  that  if  that  were  so, 
military  officers  might  say  it  was  necessary  to  quarter  a  whole 
army  in  one  square  in  one  street.  Denny  sent  that  night  to  the 
mayor,  demanding  a  prompt  inspection  and  report.  While  this 
was  being  made,  and  the  mayor's  representation  being  verified, 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun  wrote  that  if  the  quarters  were  not  pro- 
vided, he  would,  if  necessary,  march  enough  troops  to  Phila- 
delphia to  enforce  the  securing  of  them,  and  he  sent  Major- 
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General  Webb  to  take  command.  Denny  then  obtained  from  the 
commissioners  to  spend  the  30,000/.,  an  assurance  that  the  quar- 
ters would  be  provided,  and  the  hospital  furnished  in  a  week. 

The  Assembly  on  January  22  passed  an  act  for  raising 
100,000/.  for  defence  by  a  tax  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal, 
and  disregarded  the  Proprietary  instructions  as  to  exempting  the 
quit  rents  and  the  vast  estate  in  unimproved  lands,  and  as  to 
regulating  the  procedure  of  the  assessors.  Probably  with  inward 
glee  they  complied  with  the  requirement  that  the  money  should 
be  raised  in  one  year;  for,  as  so  great  a  part  of  the  100,000/.  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  Penns,  the  latter  would  suffer  by  being  obliged 
to  hand  over  such  an  amount  at  once.  On  Denny's  refusal  to 
transgress  any  instructions,  the  Assembly  sent  a  remonstrance 
that  the  necessity  for  so  large  a  sum,  founded  on  the  Governor's 
own  estimate,  had  obliged  them  to  an  effort  beyond  their  strength  ; 
hundreds  of  families  must  be  distressed  to  pay  the  tax,  and  the 
bill  as  closely  followed  the  laws  of  the  Mother  Country  as  the 
different  circumstances  permitted.  Denny  decided  to  lay  the  bill 
before  the  King,  with  his  reasons  for  not  passing  it,  and  the 
Assembly,  deciding  to  do  the  same,  nevertheless  sent  to  Denny  a 
bill  entitled  "a  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  'an  act  for  granting 
the  sum  of  60,000/.  to  the  King's  use  for  striking  55,000/.  thereof 
in  bills  of  credit  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  sinking  the  same,'  and 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  the  additional  sum  of  100,000/." 
This  bill  exempted  the  Proprietaries'  quit  rents  and  their  unim- 
proved estates,  but  the  Governor  rejected  it,  chiefly  as  contraven- 
ing the  instruction  against  such  an  increase  of  paper  money,  it 
allowing  45,000/.  to  be  immediately  struck  in  bills  of  credit,  and 
as  establishing  a  tax  for  four  years.  Denny  suggested  that  if 
on  trial  a  tax  for  one  year  were  insufficient,  it  could  be  made  to 
embrace  luxuries.  The  Assembly  said  that  if  every  detail  of  the 
instructions  were  to  be  implicitly  followed,  the  real  and  personal 
estate  taxable  did  not  exceed  20,000  houses,  with  the  improved 
land  annexed  to  them,  averaging,  including  the  personal  estate 
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of  those  inhabiting-  them,  250/.  each,  altogether  5,000,000/.  prin- 
cipal, having  150,000/.  as  the  yearly  value  at  three  per  cent, 
on  which  a  tax  of  /[s.  per  /.  would  produce  only  30,000/.  As  to 
making  up  the  deficiency  by  taxing  luxuries,  such  a  tax  in  New 
York,  including  duties  on  wine,  distilled  liquors,  negroes,  cocoa, 
and  drygoods,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  had  produced  3,204/.  19^. 
2d.,  the  people  there,  moreover,  being  generally  richer  than  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  neighboring 
colonies  going  there  to  support  the  troops.  "Our  chief  luxury," 
the  committee  on  the  subject  said,  "if  it  can  be  called  a  luxury, 
is  rum ;"  and  this,  with  wine,  etc.,  was  already  subject  to  a  tax  for 
ten  years  to  come.  By  the  middle  of  March,  the  pay  of  the  Pro- 
vincial forces  was  six  months  in  arrear,  and  a  mutiny  was  feared. 
Lord  Loudoun  came  to  Philadelphia  for  a  meeting  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  Pennsylvania  should  furnish  1,400 
men,  of  whom  200  should  serve  in  the  defence  of  South  Carolina. 
Denny  explained  to  him  the  difBculty  with  the  Assembly,  and  at 
his  request  made  certain  propositions  for  Loudoun  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  indicating  how  far  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  the  face  of  the  instructions,  could  go  towards  a 
compromise;  whereupon  Norris  and  Franklin  presented  the  reply 
of  the  Assembly.  A  part  of  this  was  as  follows :  "The  Proprie- 
taries are  hereditary  Governors  of  this  Province;  they  have  a 
noble  support  in  the  quit  rents;  they  ought  therefore  to  govern 
the  Province  in  person ;  but  they  live  in  England,  make  private 
estate  of  the  quit  rents,  and  send  deputies  to  govern  in  their  stead. 
Their  deputies  have  also  a  support  which  we  have  estal)lished  by 
law  in  the  money  issuing  from  licenses,  etc.,  supposed  to  be  near 
£1,000  sterling  per  annum.  Thus  we  actually  pay  two  supports, 
and  yet  have  not  the  full  benefit  of  one  Governor;  for  the  Pro- 
prietaries live  at  a  great  distance,  and  can  not  readily  be  applied  to 
on  any  emergency  of  government,  and  their  Deputy  is  so  re- 
strained  that   he   can   not   use  his   own   judgment.      WHien   our 
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Lieutenant-Governors  were  at  liberty  to  act  as  Governors,  and 
pass  such  laws  as  they  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  they 
have  always  received  from  the  Assembly  additional  yearly  marks 
of  the  People's  gratitude  and  respect.  Above  30,000/.  have  been 
given  by  the  Assem])ly  within  these  thirty  years  to  Governors  out 
of  the  funds  of  which  by  law  the  Assemblies  had  the  sole  dispo- 
sition. The  Assembly  have  great  respect  for  their  present  Gov- 
ernor"— this  seems  hardly  mere  propriety  of  speech  or  flattery — 
"and  if  he  would  think  fit  himself  to  hear  and  answer  their  com- 
plaints, it  might  probably  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Assembly  to 
have  an  opportunity  (^f  laying  them  before  him ;  but,  as  there  are 
some  of  his  Council  who  are  suspected  to  be  the  advisers  of  all 
the  measures,  and  even  procurers  of  the  instructions  to  be  com- 
plained of  as  grievances,  men  who  are  looked  upon  as  enemies 
to  the  House  and  to  the  People,  attached  to  the  Proprietaries  by 
profitable  oftices  held  during  pleasure,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
answer  no  good  end,  but  rather  tend  to  continue  and  increase  con- 
tention, if  the  Council  are  to  consider  the  complaints  and  advise 
the  answers."  Of  the  Council  at  that  time,  Peters  was  Secretary 
of  the  Land  Office,  Chew  Attorney-General,  and  Lardner  (brother 
of  Richard  Penn's  wife)  Receiver-General  of  the  Land  Office; 
but  ex-Governor  Hamilton,  rather  than  the  last  named,  joined 
Peters  and  Chew  as  leaders.  The  remaining  members  were 
Logan,  whose  father  had  been  higher  than  Peters  in  the  Proprie- 
taries' confidence,  and  Strettell,  Shoemaker,  Cadwalader,  and 
Miftlin,  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the  Penns,  except  by  their  mem- 
bership of  such  a  body.  On  March  21,  report  came  from  Indians 
on  their  way  to  the  expected  treaty  that  800  French  and  Lidians 
were  at  the  head  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  getting 
ready  their  canoes  to  come  against  Fort  Augusta.  Part  of  the 
Provincial  troops  ordered  to  re-enforce  it  refused  until  they  should 
be  paid.  Loudoun  thereupon  requested  Denny  to  waive  the  in- 
structions, and  pass  the  bill,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
23rd.     By  May  the  attack  on  Fort  Augusta  had  not  taken  place, 
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the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  troops  had  expired,  and  they,  dis- 
couraged at  the  slowness  of  pay,  had  not  re-enlisted;  500  men 
were  being  raised  through  bounties,  and  the  45,000/.  issued  under 
the  last  act  had  been  exhausted.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  could 
do  nothing  less  than  consent  to  an  act  for  issuing  bills  of  credit 
for  the  balance  of  the  100,000/. 

Teedyuscung's  return  being  delayed,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
Six  Nations  who  had  come  to  meet  him  being  anxious  to  get 
home,  the  Governor  and  Croghan,  in  the  presence  of  John  Stan- 
wix,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  and 
attended  by  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  and  others,  met 
those  chiefs  at  Lancaster,  in  May.  Their  spokesman  said  con- 
cerning any  frauds  upon  the  Delawares :  "They  lived  among  you, 
brothers,  but  upon  some  difference  between  you  and  them  we 
thought  proper  to  remove  them,  giving  them  lands  to  plant  and 
hunt  on  at  Wyoming  and  Juniata  on  Susquehanna.  But  you, 
covetous  of  land,  made  plantations  there,  and  spoiled  their  hunt- 
ing grounds :  they  then  complained  to  us,  and  we  looked  over 

those  lands,  and  found  their  complaints  to  be  true The 

French  became  acquainted  with  all  the  causes  of  complaint  they 
had  against  you;  and  as  your  people  were  daily  increasing  their 
settlements,  by  this  means  you  drove  them  back  into  the  arms  of 
the  French,  and  they  took  the  advantage  of  spiriting  them  up 
against  you  by  telling  them :  'Children,  you  see,  and  we  have 
often  told  you,  how  the  English,  your  brethren,  would  serve; 
they  plant  all  the  country,  and  drive  you  back;  so  that  in  a  lit'tle 
time  you  will  have  no  land.  It  is  not  so  with  us ;  though  we  build 
trading  houses  on  your  land,  we  do  not  plant  it;  we  have  our 
provisions  from  over  the  great  waters.'  "  The  chiefs  advised 
that  part  of  the  fields  of  the  Delawares  be  given  back  to  them 
rather  than  there  be  any  difference  with  them,  and  promised  to 
make  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees  bring  back  their  prisoners, 
and  urged  a  further  invitation  to  Teedyuscung  to  come  and  bring 
some  Senecas  with  him  to  have  the  question  of  the  land  fully 
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settled.  Denny  sent  accordingly,  notifying  Teedyuscung  also 
that  the  Proprietaries  had  written  to  have  the  complaints  of  the 
Indians  fully  heard  and  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
Six  Nations  agreed  to  stay  in  the  Province,  and  assist  in  protect- 
ing the  frontier.  A  band  of  Cherokees,  whom  Colonel  Arm- 
strong met  as  the  representative  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  whom  the  Six  Nations  consented  that  presents  be 
sent,  roamed  :^lmost  to  Fort  Duquesne,  killing  Indians  and 
h^renchmen.  Yet  the  ravages  by  the  enemy  continued.  Even 
Broadhead's  house  within  sight  of  Fort  Hamilton  was  burnt. 

On  July  7,  1757,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  declared  to  the 
Council  that  in  his  opinion  the  government  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  asked  the 
members  to  consider  the  question  of  immediately  addressing  them 
on  the  subject.  Some  thought  that,  as  the  cjuestion  between  the 
Proprietaries  and  the  Assembly  was  before  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  would  keep  the  former  in  England,  it  would  be  lietter 
to  wait.  Shoemaker  thought  not.  Others  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  Proprietaries  would  consent  to  relax  their  instructions. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  then  determined  to  write  at  once,  and 
also  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  ship  ready  to 
sail. 

When  Teedyuscung  arrived,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Proprietaries  forbidding  the  Quakers 
or  any  other  particular  tody  to  concern  themselves  in  any  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  or  on  any  pretence  to  give  presents  to  the  In- 
dians, or  join  in  the  public  presents.  The  Earl  of  Halifax,  the 
letter  said,  had  communicated  to  them  a  treaty  with  Indians  held 
by  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  deemed  the  highest 
invasion  of  His  Majesty's  prerogative.  Therefore,  when  the 
Friendly  Association  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  presents  at  the 
coming  interview,  and  attend  it,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  could 
only  announce  this  new  instruction,  and  say  that  it  would  l>e 
prudent  in  the  Association  to  decline  going  in  a  body.     The  Asso- 
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ciation  answered  with  a  long  narration  of  the  connection  of 
Friends  with  the  late  treaties,  closing-  with  these  words :  "The 
business  to  be  transacted  there  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 


Fort  Pitt,  1766 


The  dotted  outline  in  the  extreme  end  of  the 
point  shows  position  and  shape  of  Fort 
Duquesne;  the  dotted  outline  in  the  lower 
centre  the  first  I'ort  Pitt.  Revised  from  plan 
made  in  1763,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  location  of  modern  streets 
being  indicated 


lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people  of  this  Province  that 
should  we  omit  to  attend  there,  and  depend  on  the  Governor  and 
the  King's  agent  receiving  all  their  information  on  this  important 
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occasion  from  the  Proprietaries'  agents  and  others  who  have  for 
some  years  past  heen  concerned  in  the  transacting  of  Indian 
affairs,  we  should  Ije  deficient  in  our  duty  as  Christians  and 
Englishmen,  denominations  we  hold  more  dear  to  us  than  any 
other  titles  or  appellations  whatsoever.''  When  the  treaty  took 
place,  July  21,  1757,  Teedyuscung,  instigated  it  was  alleged  by 
Israel  Pemberton,  asked  for  a  clerk,  and  seemed  at  first  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  explained  by  Denny,  that  Croghan,  as  the 
King's  representative,  should  take  the  minutes,  but  two  days 
afterwards  told  Joseph  Galloway  and  other  Provincial  Commis- 
sioners that  he  would  go  home  if  the  Governor  persisted  in  refus- 
ing it.  Denny,  not  disposed  to  jeopardize  the  treaty,  yielded,  and 
Teedyuscung  appointed  Charles  Thomson,  then  master  of  the 
Friends'  School  in  Philadelphia,  who  took  minutes  as  such  clerk, 
Croghan  taking  his  own  minutes  as  agent  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Duche  taking  some  for  the  Governor.  Teedyuscung's 
company  included  fifty-eight  men.  Two  principal  men  deputed 
by  the  Senecas  came  with  forty-three  other  men  of  that  tribe  or 
other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  Women  and  children  accom- 
panied both  bands.  Teedyuscung,  speaking  for  ten  nations, 
Lenape,  Wename,  Minisinks,  Mohicans.  Nanticokes.  and  the  orig- 
inal Five  of  the  Six  Nations,  viz.  :  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  began  by  asking  that,  as  one  of  his  mes- 
sengers had  been  dangerously  wounded  by  the  shot  of  a  white 
man,  justice  should  be  done  according  to  English  laws,  and,  if  the 
wounded  Indian  died,  the  guilty  man  should  be  put  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  Indians.  This  the  Governor  promised, 
informing  Teedyuscung  that  the  suspected  person  w^as  in  jail,  and 
that  it  was  well  settled  by  the  treaties  that  if  either  an  Englishman 
or  Indian  killed  one  of  the  other  race,  he  should  be  tried  by  the 
English  laws,  and  that  the  most  skillful  doctor  in  the  colony  had 
been  sent  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  man.  Then  Teedyuscung 
proceeded:  "The  land  is  the  cause  of  our  differences;  that  is, 
our  being  unhappily  turned  out  is  the  cause,  and  though  the  first 
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settlers  might  purchase  the  land  fairly,  yet  they  did  not  act  well 
nor  do  the  Indians  justice,  for  they  ought  to  have  reserved  some 
place  for  the  Indians.     Had  that  been  done,   these  differences 

would  not  have  happened This  I  ask,  that  I  may  have 

some  place  for  a  settlement,  and  for  other  good  purposes  in  which 
we  both  agree,  but  as  I  am  a  free  agent  as  well  as  you,  I  must 
not  be  bound  up,  but  have  liberty  to  settle  where  I  please." 
Croghan,  at  a  private  meeting  with  Teedyuscung  and  seven  of  his 
counsellors,  elicited  this  explanation  :  "The  complaints  I  made 
last  fall,  I  yet  continue :  I  think  some  lands  have  been  bought  by 
the  Proprietary  or  his  agents  from  Indians  who  had  not  a  right 
to  sell,  and  to  whom  the  lands  did  not  belong.  I  think  also,  when 
some  lands  have  been  sold  to  the  Proprietary  by  Indians  who  had 
a  right  to  sell  to  a  certain  place,  whether  that  purchase  was  to 
be  measured  by  miles  or  hours'  walk,  the  Proprietaries  have, 
contrary  to  agreement  or  bargain,  taken  in  more  lands  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  lands  that  belonged  to  others.  I  there- 
fore now  desire  that  you  will  produce  the  writings  and  deeds  by 
which  you  hold  the  land,  and  let  them  be  read  in  public  and  exam- 
ined, that  it  may  be  fully  known  from  what  Indians  you  have 
bought  the  lands  you  hold,  and  how  far  your  purchases  extend; 
that  copies  of  the  whole  may  be  laid  before  King  George,  and 
published  to  all  the  Provinces  under  his  government.  What  is 
fairly  bought  and  paid  for,  I  make  no  further  demands  about: 
but  if  any  lands  have  been  bought  of  Indians  to  whom  these  lands 
did  not  belong,  and  who  had  no  right  to  sell  them,  I  expect  a 
satisfaction  for  these  lands.  And  if  the  Proprietaries  have  taken 
in  more  lands  than  they  bought  of  true  owners,  I  expect  likewise 
to  be  paid  for  that.  But  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  Proprietaries 
may  have  sold  these  lands,  which  of  right  belonged  to  me,  have 
made  some  settlements,  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  them,  or  force 
them  to  leave  them,  but  I  expect  a  full  satisfaction  shall  be  made 

to  the  true  owners We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyoming,  and 

we  want  to  have  cert.'un  boundaries  fixed  between  you  and  us, 
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and  a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed  which  it  shah  not  be  lawful  for 
us  or  our  children  ever  to  sell,  nor  for  you  or  any  of  your  children 

ever  to  buy To  build  different  houses  from  what  w-e  have 

d(  ne  heretofore,  such  as  may  last  not  only  for  a  little  time,  but 
for  our  children  after  us,  we  desire  you  will  assist  us  in  making 
our  settlements,  and  send  us  persons  to  instruct  us  in  building 
houses,  and  in  making  such  necessaries  as  shall  be  needful,  and 
that  persons  be  sent  to  instruct  us  in  the  Christian  religion,  which 
may  be  for  our  future  welfare,  and  to  instruct  our  children  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  that  a  fair  trade  be  established  between 
us,  and  such  persons  appointed  to  conduct  and  manage  these 
affairs  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  us."  In  reply  to  a  question  about 
Fort  Augusta,  which  was  included  in  the  bounds  desired  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  which  Teedyuscung  presented,  the  latter  agreed  that 
the  fort  should  belong  to  the  English  and  should  continue  as  a 
trading  house,  and  his  people  would  assist  in  defending  it.  The 
plan  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Charles  Thomson,  the 
writing  on  it  being  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole  proposition  was 
supposed  to  have  been  dictated  by  him  or  the  Quakers  in  town. 
Croghan  gave  Denny  an  opinion  that  the  real  desire  of  the  Indians 
was  to  get  a  sight  of  the  deeds,  that  they  might  know  what 
Indians  granted  the  lands,  and  that  all  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Proprietaries  had  made  fair  purchases  from  the  Six  Nations,  l:)Ut 
that  the  latter  were  not  the  rightful  owners.  Croghan  and 
^^'eiser  thought  that  if  the  Delawares  persisted,  it  would  occasion 
a  breach  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations,  which  would  have 
fatal  consequences,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  title  of  the  Six  Nations,  which 
should  be  left  to  Sir  William  Johnson:  so  on  Sunday,  July  31, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  asked  that,  as  the  land  was  not  the 
principal  cause  of  the  Delawares  striking  Pennsylvania,  but  only 
the  reason  that  they  struck  a  harder  blow,  such  matter  of  little 
moment  be  passed  over,  and  peace  be  made,  and  as  Sir  William 
Johrison  had  been  appointed  to  settle  the  complaint  as  to  the  land, 
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and  his  Deputy  had  no  power  to  suffer  any  altercation  on  that 
subject  to  take  place  here,  it  be  referred  to  Sir  William.  As  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  value  which  the  Proprietaries  set  upon 
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the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  the  Proprietaries  had  agreed  to 
relinquish  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies  forming  part  of  the 
purchase  made  at  Albany  of  1754.  As  to  the  lands  between 
Shamokin  and  Wyoming,  which  Teedyuscung  wished  to  settle, 
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they  had  never  been  claimed  under  any  purchase.  Teedyuscung 
answered  the  next  day  that  he  was  well  pleased,  except  with  one 
thing,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  written  down  by  his  clerk,  who 
had  read  it  over  to  them  three  or  four  times  and  now  would  read 
it.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  objected  to  this.  "Brother,  it  is 
true,"  replied  the  untutored  savage;  "you  are  right,  this  was  not 
formerly  practiced ;  it  never  used  to  be  so.  Don't  you  see  that  I 
aim  by  having  a  clerk  of  my  own  to  exceed  my  ancestors  by  hav- 
ing everything  for  the  best."  The  Lieutenant-Governor  ap- 
pealed to  Croghan,  who  came  to  his  assistance,  and  asked  the 
chief  to  repeat  himself  what  he  had  to  say.  Then  Teedyuscung 
said  that  what  they  had  concluded  upon  was  this :  As  Croghan 
had  been  introduced  to  them  as  appointed  to  act  for  Sir  William 
Johnson,  why  must  they  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  latter  to  have  the 
proofs  and  deeds  examined  ?  They  did  not  wish  to  go,  for  they 
did  not  know  him,  and  there  were  in  his  country  Lidians  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  selling  lands,  having  in  former  years 
usurped  that  authority,  and  called  Delawares  women.  *T  only 
want,"  said  he,  "for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians  of  the  ten 
nations  present,  and  also  of  all  other  Lidians,  that  the  deeds  may 

be  produced  and  well  looked  into After  they  have  been 

fairly  taken  down,  if  you  agree  to  this,  then  I  shall,  by  two  belts 
tied  together,  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  with  my  uncles  confirm 
a  lasting  peace  with  you;  and  if  it  please  the  Governor  and  Mr. 
Croghan,  let  the  copy  of  the  deeds  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  to  the  King,  and  let  him  judge.  I  want  nothing  for  the  land 
till  the  King  hath  sent  letters  back :  then  if  any  of  the  lands  be 
fovmd  to  belong  to  me,  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  not  before." 
Croghan  then  said  that  the  deeds  must  be  read  and  copies  of  them 
given.  Peters  said  that  he  held  them  not  as  secretary,  but  merely 
on  a  private  tmst,  and  if  he  showed  them  or  gave  copies,  except 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  it  would  violate  the  express  instructions 
and  be  a  breach  of  trust,  which  he  hoped  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Council  would  not  require.     William  Logan  declared  that  in 
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his  opinion  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Indians  and  injurious  to  the 
Proprietaries  not  to  show,  read,  and  explain  to  the  Indians  all 
deeds  relating  to  the  land  in  question,  with  the  names  of  those 
who  had  signed  them,  and  the  instructions  referring  the  matter 
to  Sir  William  Johnson  should  not  be  adhered  to.  The  coun- 
cillors then  reflected  that  the  deeds  were  on  record  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Quakers  had  brought  exemplifications  of  them  to 
the  treaty,  so  it  could  not  hurt  the  Proprietaries  for  the  originals 
to  be  produced,  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  insisted  that  he 
could  not  go  into  a  defence  of  the  title :  so  all  except  Peters  agreed 
to  the  reading  and  the  giving  of  copies  of  five  deeds,  including 
the  copy  of  the  alleged  deed  of  1686.  VVeiser  obtained  Teedyus- 
cung's  consent  that  only  the  deeds  covering  land  north  of  Tohiccon 
should  be  produced.  So  on  August  3,  these  deeds  were  produced, 
and  peace  was  made.  Croghan  noticed  that  the  deed  of  1718, 
which  was  a  summary  of  all  previous  deeds,  and  which  only  cov- 
ered as  far  as  the  South  mountain  below  the  Lehigh,  was  not  one 
of  the  five  deeds,  so  he  announced  that  he  expected  a  copy  of  it. 
A  few  days  later  Paxanosa,  the  Shawanee  king,  and  Abraham,  a 
]\Iohican  chief,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
informed  of  the  peace.  Croghan  then  asked  that  Teedyuscung 
join  the  Six  Nations  against  the  French.  Teedyuscung  then 
called  upon  those  present  of  the  Six  Nations  to  witness  that 
whereas  he  had  been  called  a  woman  by  his  uncles,  they  had  since 
given  him  a  tomahawk,  the  edge  of  which  he  would  turn  against 
the  French. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  FRENCH 

THE  treaty  at  Easton  had  a  good  effect.  Little  or  no  mischief 
was  done  on  the  borders  that  winter.  After  the  treaty 
was  over  and  Teedyuscnng  was  returning  to  Tioga  Point, 
lie  met  messengers  from  the  Ohio  Indians,  who  announced  that 
they  were  sorry  that  they  had  struck  the  English,  and  would  do 
what  he  told  them.  He  informed  them  of  the  peace,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  a  tomahawk  against  the  French,  and  would  bring 
them  down  to  Philadelphia  for  a  treaty.  He  himself  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Philadelphia,  the  first  being  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  when  he  reported  this  interview,  and  also  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  deed  of  171 8,  and  the  reason  why  the  treaty  had  not  been 
published.  On  Denny  explaining  that  it  was  Sir  William  John- 
son's business  to  order  any  publication,  and  that  Croghan  had  so 
reminded  Denny,  Teedyuscung  said  that  Croghan  was  a  rogue, 
and  that  he  himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  John- 
son. Denny  handed  over  the  desired  copy  of  the  deed,  and  gave 
Teedyuscung  assurance  that  the  treaty  would  be  published.  Two 
members  of  the  Assembly  asked  Denny  if  he  had  power  to  consent 
to  an  act,  which  they  offered  to  have  the  Assembly  pass,  to  vest  in 
the  Indians  and  their  posterity  the  lands  which  they  desired  to  be 
reserved  for  them.  The  draft  or  plan  of  these  lands  not  being 
clear,  and  it  being  imprudent  to  make  an  appropriation  of  land 
not  released  by  the  Six  Nations,  Denny  replied  that,  while  he  had 
not  the  power,  he  would  write  to  the  Proprietaries  for  such  power, 
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and  to  have  the  necessary  permission  sohcited  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions. 

The  Assembly,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wilham 
Henry,  by  act  authorized  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  send  i,ooo 
men  to  the  defence  of  the  province  of  New  York.  In  Septeml)er, 
Lord  Loudoun  ordered  the  Second  battaHon  of  the  Royal  Amer- 
icans to  march  to  Carlisle,  and  join  Colonel  Stanwix  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  back  settlements.  Frenchmen  and  Indians  came  to 
Minisink  to  reconnoitre;  but,  in  spite  of  Teedyuscung-'s  wishes,  a 
reward  for  scalps  was  not  offered,  Weiser  suggesting  that  the 
province  would  be  paying  for  the  scalps  of  its  own  people.  John 
Hughes,  Edward  Shippen  (grandson  of  the  former  President  of 
the  Council),  James  Galbreath,  and  Rev.  Charles  Beatty  went  to 
Wyoming  to  build  houses  and  a  little  fort,  as  Teedyuscung  ex- 
pected to  remove  from  Tioga  to  that  place  in  the  following  May. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Isaac  Norris,  Thomas  Leech,  a  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  on 
January  2,  1758.  A  report  was  made  to  the  Council  as  to  the 
Walking  Purchase.  Some  of  the  points  made  were  good,  but  it 
would  at  the  present  day  be  called  a  "whitewash."  Logan  did 
not  sign  it,  and  was  not  present  at  the  Council  on  January  6,  when 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  ordered  back  to  England,  and 
Major-General  James  Abercrombie  succeeded  him  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America.  Teedyuscung  came  again  to 
Philadelphia  in  March,  and  was  as  spirited,  not  to  say  rude,  as 
usual.  He  asked  for  a  clerk ;  on  which  request  the  councillors  de- 
bated for  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  caused  a  message  to  be  sent 
that  for  the  private  interview  which  was  expected  the  old  custom 
of  having  no  one  present  but  the  councillors  on  both  sides  would 
be  followed.  Teedyuscung  replied  that  he  was  tired  of  waiting, 
was  at  dinner,  and  would  bring  his  clerk,  or  not  speak  at  all.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  by  holding  a  public  conference  in  the  council 
chamber  at  the  State  House  in  presence  of  many  persons,  when 
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the  calumet  sent  to  him  in  reply  to  the  publication  of  peace  was 
smoked  in  turn  by  himself,  then  the  Governor,  and  Shoemaker, 
Logan,  and  Peters  of  the  Council,  and  the  Speaker  and  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Eight  nations,  the  Ottawas,  Twightees, 
Chippewas,  Tawas,  Caughnawagos,  Mahoowas,  Pietoatomows, 
and  Nalashawawnas,  had  taken  hold  of  the  covenant  belt  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ten  for  which  he  had  spoken  at  the  treaty.     A  week 
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later,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  made  his  reply  accepting  this 
alliance,  and  thanking  Teedyuscung,  the  latter  repeated  his  re- 
quest for  the  benefits  of  civilization :  "Brother,  you  must  con- 
sider I  have  a  soul  as  well  as  another  and  I  think  it  proper  you 
should  let  me  have  two  ministers  to  teach  me,  that  my  soul  may 
be  instructed  and  saved  at  last.  Brother,  and  I  desire,  moreover, 
two  schoolmasters,  for  there  are  a  great  many  Lidian  children 
who  want  schoolmasters.  One  therefore  is  not  sufficient  to  teach 
them  all,  so  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian way.  Brother,  I  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.  I  want  two 
men  to  instruct  me  and  show  me  the  ways  of  living,  and  how  to 
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conduct  temporal  affairs,  who  may  teach  me  in  everything  to  do 
as  you  do  yourselves,  that  I  may  live  as  you  do,  and  likewise  who 
may  watch  over  me,  and  take  care  of  my  things,  that  nobody  may 
cheat  me."  He  asked  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  ministers.  He 
said :  "You  tell  us  the  Christian  religion  is  good,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  so,  partly  upon  the  credit  of  your  words,  and  partly  be- 
cause we  see  that  some  of  our  brother  Indians  who  were  wicked 
before  they  became  Christians  live  better  lives  now  than  they  for- 
merly did."  He  wanted  two  instructors  in  temporal  affairs,  so 
that  if  one  proved  dishonest,  the  other  might  prevent  him  from 
imposing  upon  the  Indians.  Several  Cherokees  had  been  sent 
through  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  some  Mohawks,  on  their 
way  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  by  them  inviting  the 
Cherokee  and  other  southern  nations  of  Indians  to  make  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  him.  News  came  that  several  more  had  arrived 
at  Winchester,  prepared  to  start  out  against  the  French  and  the 
Ohio  Indians.  Teedyuscung  asked  that  a  messenger  be  sent  to 
his  friends  on  the  Ohio,  warning  them  to  separate  from  the 
French,  so  as  not  with  them  to  be  cut  off,  and  also  a  messenger  to 
the  Cherokees  to  stop  the  latter,  for  if  they  did  any  injury,  it 
would  be  attributed  to  the  English,  who  had  hired  them.  Denny 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cherokees  hated  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanees,  and  did  not  wish  these  to  become  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  hope  being  that  they  would  be  destroyed.  Denny  wrote 
to  George  Washington,  or  whoever  commanded  the  Virginia 
troops,  leaving  to  him  the  nice  point  how  to  communicate  the 
news  of  the  peace  to  the  Cherokees  without  disgusting  them  so 
much  that  they  would  leave  the  service.  Then  Denny  sent  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  the  pipe  which  William  Penn  smoked  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  country,  and  which  had  been  preserved  by  his  order 
to  that  day.  Denny  was  not  free  to  send  any  invitation  to  the 
eight  nations  of  which  Teedyuscung  had  spoken,  from  apprehen- 
sion that  in  some  way  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Johnson  might  be 
interfered  with.     Tied  hand  and  foot  by  his  many  masters,  this 
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occupant  of  the  guljernatorial  chair  only  occasionally  could  slip 
for  an  inch  or  so,  or  change  the  position  of  his  cords.  Appar- 
ently he  found  the  matrimonial  tie  the  most  irksome;  for  his  treat- 
ment of  his  wife  came  to  be  resented  by  the  ladies,  so  Franklin 
tells  us. 

On  December  30,  1757,  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State  communi- 
cated the  King's  commands  for  a  large  force  to  be  raised  in  the 
colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  inclusive,  ready  to  take  the  field 
as  soon  after  May  i  as  possil)le,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  John  Forbes.  On  receipt  of  this,  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania voted  to  rrace,  pay,  and  clothe  2,700  men,  including  those 
then  in  service.  Teedyuscung  asked  that  the  whole  conc|uest  of 
the  Ohio  be  left  to  him  ;  with  one  blow  he  would  drive  the  enemies 
of  the  English  into  the  sea :  but  I^obert  Strettell,  in  Denny's  ab- 
sence, explained  that  the  expedition  must  go;  then  Teedyuscung 
promised  to  accompany  it,  but  with  his  own  captains  over  his 
people. 

The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  for  granting  100,000/.  for  the  mili- 
tary expenses,  and  levying-  a  tax  on  all  estates  real  and  personal. 
Denny  proposed  to  amend  it  so  that  the  Proprietaries'  estates 
should  not  be  taxed  by  the  same  mode  as  those  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  asked  the  House  not  to  understand  him  as  wishing  to  exempt 
the  Proprietaries'  estates,  wdiich  in  fact,  he  said,  was  not  desired 
by  those  gentlemen  themselves.  They  w^ere  willing  that  every 
tract  surveyed  and  appropriated  for  their  use  should  bear  an  equal 
share  of  the  burdens  imposed  for  defence.  As  the  estates  of  the 
people  w^ere  to  be  rated  and  assessed  by  assessors  chosen  by  the 
people,  so,  he  argued,  the  estates  of  the  Proprietaries  should  be 
rated  and  assessed  only  by  those  in  the  choice  of  whom  they  had 
a  voice;  therefore  he  offered  to  concur  in  a  separate  bill  putting 
the  taxation  of  such  estates  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  to  be 
accepted  by  him  as  part  of  the  act  and  named  therein.  He  also 
informed  the  House  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  trans- 
act any  business  with  Joseph  Fox,  John  Hughes,  William  Masters, 
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Joseph  Galloway,  and  John  Baynton,  who  had  been  commissioners 
under  the  last  money  bill,  and  were  among  those  named  in  this. 
Not  only  had  they  treated  him  with  discourtesy,  they  had  ex- 
pended money  without  obtaining  his  consent,  or  even  consulting 
him,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  act  appointing  them,  and 
had  held  meetings  without  giving  notice  to  Lardner  and  Mifflin, 
their  fellow  commissioners.  He  moreover  disapproved  of  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  acting  as  commissioners.  The  House  adhered 
to  the  bill  in  every  respect.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  then  re- 
jected it,  and  said  that  he  would  send  to  the  King  a  copy,  with  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  it.  The  money  being  required,  General 
Abercrombie  writing  from  New  York,  General  Forbes  arriving  in 
Philadelphia,  forty  Cherokees  coming  to  Fort  Loudoun  naked 
and  without  arms  and  to  be  provided  for,  the  Assembly  passed  an- 
other bill  for  100,000/.,  naming  the  same  commissioners,  but  ex- 
empting the  Proprietary  estates.  Denny  sent  down  his  amend- 
ments. He  objected  among  other  things  to  a  clause  intimating 
that  the  money  under  the  former  bill  had  been  expended  with  his 
consent,  whereas  he  declared  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  com- 
missioners had  spent  the  money,  and  that  they  had  not  filed  any 
account.  Their  account,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  House  adhering  to  the  bill,  the  Coun- 
cil, after  serious  deliberation,  on  April  22,  Strettell,  Peters,  Mifflin, 
Turner,  Lardner,  and  Cadwalader  being  present,  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  yield,  which  he  signi- 
fied in  a  written  message  that  he  did  under  protest.  General 
Forbes  having  made  requisition  for  218  light  fusees  and  165  arms 
in  the  public  store,  and  Denny  having  given  an  order  for  the  same 
on  Thomas  Janvier,  the  provincial  armorer,  Hughes,  Galloway, 
Baynton,  and  Masters  forbade  him  to  deliver  them.  The  Gen- 
eral expostulating,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  gave  a  peremptory 
order,  and  told  the  armorer  that  he  would  indemnify  him. 

Sir  William  Johnson  approved  of  Denny  sending  an  invitation 
to  the  Indians  inclined  to  peace.     Ravages  at  this  time  recom- 
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mencing,  Teedyuscung  sent  Indians  to  range  the  frontiers,  but 
they  got  drunk ;  he  sent  his  sons  to  the  Ohio,  but  they  took  fright, 
and  would  not  leave  Fort  Allen  until  he  went  there.  Such  was 
the  terror  at  Reading  that  Forbes  promised  that  lOO  Highlanders 
should  guard  the  town,  from  which  promise  he  felt  compelled  to 
recede,  leaving  such  work  to  provincial  soldiers. 


The  John  Harris  Mansion,  Harrisburg 

Built  1766;  engraved  for  this  work  from  a  pht, 
tograph  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania 

The  Assembly,  replying  to  Denny's  message  of  April  22, 
asked  if  the  tracts  surveyed  and  appropriated  for  the  Proprietaries' 
use  were  all  the  property  which  they  were  willing  to  have  assessed 
for  the  immediate  preservation  of  their  own  fortunes.  Must  the 
quit  rents  arising  from  several  millions  of  acres,  the  large  estate 
in  ground  rents,  etc.,  be  exempted?  The  Assembly  repeated  a 
former  criticism  on  Denny's  management  of  the  provincial  troops. 
Had  he  not  had  1.400  men  under  his  command,  and  yet  permitted 
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the  most  trifling  parties  of  Indians  to  depopulate  a  great  part  of 
the  province,  while  the  troops  were  inactive  in  the  forts?  Had 
not  orders  to  make  incursions  into  the  enemy's  country,  although 
expressly  directed  by  law,  been  entirely  neglected?  Had  a  single 
party  been  sent  out  on  this  account,  or  one  of  the  enemy  been 
killed,  or  taken  prisoner,  during  his  administration?  Had  not 
the  people  been  surprised  and  murdered  in  their  beds,  when  but 
for  this  neglect  they  might  have  had  timely  notice,  and  defended 
themselves?  In  short,  what  protection  or  defence  had  the  un- 
happy colony  received  from  the  large  sums  of  money  given  ? 

John  Hughes  and  Henry  Pawling  started  on  May  15  from 
Bethlehem  with  50  or  60  carpenters,  masons,  and  laborers,  march- 
ing across  the  country  to  Wyoming,  which  they  reached  on  the 
22nd.  Not  meeting  on  their  arrival  the  batteaux  from  Fort  Au- 
gusta, they  were  for  some  time  short  of  provisions,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  without  bread,  and  one  of  the  masons  was  killed  and 
scalped  l)y  a  party  of  Indians :  but  in  the  ten  days  of  their  stay  ten 
houses,  mostly  20  feet  by  14,  and  one  24  by  16,  were  finished,  and 
some  land  ploughed  and  rails  split.  Will  Sock,  a  Conestoga,  had 
been  over  the  country  carrying  a  French  flag,  and  had  murdered 
Chagrea  and  a  "Dutchman"  in  Lancaster  county.  Teedyuscung 
took  away  the  flag,  sent  it  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave  him  an  Eng- 
lish flag.  Meanwhile,  the  building  of  a  fort  at  Wyoming,  and 
the  entrance  of  Cherokees  into  the  province  made  the  Indians  at 
Tioga  and  Osaningo  very  uneasy,  and  there  was  some  jealousy 
of  Teedyuscung.  Paxinosa  and  his  family  decided  to  move  to  the 
Ohio,  and  many  had  already  gone  in  that  direction.  The  Rev. 
Christian  Frederick  Post,  the  Moravian  missionary,  and  Charles 
Thomson  were  sent  to  Teedyuscung  to  explain  as  to  the  Chero- 
kees, and  to  caution  the  friendly  Indians  to  remain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Susquehanna.  These  messengers  went  as  far  as  the 
Nescopecken  mountains,  where  hearing  that  hostile  warriors 
were  skulking  in  the  woods,  they  sent  for  Teedyuscung,  who 
came  from  his  new  residence  at  Wyoming,  and  explained  that 
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he  could  not  invite  the  messengers  to  his  house  for  fear  of  ill  be- 
falling them  from  the  Indians  that  lay  "squatting  in  the  bush." 
He  expected  a  great  many,  including  all  the  Wanamis  and  Mo- 
hicans, to  come  during  the  summer  to  live  with  him,  and  he  begged 
for  provisions  for  them,  maize  and  flour,  and  also  powder  and 
shot,  to  he  sent  to  Shamokin,  whence  by  way  of  the  river  it  was 
easier  to  transport  them  than  from  Fort  Allen.  He  assured  Post 
and  Thomson  that  the  belt  repeating  an  invitation  to  the  Senecas 
would  reach  their  chief  man  in  eight  days,  and  there  must  be  a 
treaty  during  that  summer,  the  Onondagas  having  alreday  prom- 
ised to  attend.  Two  Cherokee  chiefs  sent  words  of  friendship 
to  Teedyuscung,  advising  the  Delawares  not  to  go  to  the  war,  but 
to  leave  the  fighting  to  the  Cherokees,  and  reported  the  services  of 
the  latter  to  the  English  in  killing  12  Frenchmen,  12  Tawas,  and 
2  Shawanees,  and  asked  that  the  Lenape  on  the  Ohio  be  brought 
away,  lest  the  tomahawk  of  the  Cherokees,  which  was  exceedingly 
sharp,  should  kill  some  by  mistake.  Let  the  Shawanees  and 
Tawas  remain,  said  the  Cherokees;  time  out  of  mind,  the  Tawas 
had  been  at  war  with  the  Cherokees.  Rev.  C.  F.  Post  took  this 
message  to  Teedyuscung,  and  at  Wyoming  met  Indians  from  the 
Allegheny  who  expressed  sorrow  for  turning  against  the  English, 
and  complained  that  they  had  heard  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
peace  made  at  Easton,  nor  received  any  belts  until  lately,  whereas 
had  messengers  come  from  the  government  of  the  province,  the 
war  would  have  ceased.  Post  said  that  the  messengers  had  been 
sent.  An  old  chief  living  above  the  Allegheny  said  that  it  would 
be  of  great  consecjuence  to  his  people  if  the  Governor  would  send 
somebody  to  them  on  his  return.  Information  was  gathered  that 
at  Fort  Duquesne  were  1,100  French  soldiers  almost  starved, 
who  would  have  abandoned  the  place,  had  not  the  Mohawks 
helped  them.  The  provisions  came  from  the  Mississippi.  The 
commander  had  said  "if  the  English  come  too  strong  upon  me,  I 
will  leave."  Two  of  these  Allegheny  Indians  came  down  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  were  induced  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
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Ohio,  and  observe  what  was  taking  place  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
send  a  messenger  back  from  Beaver  Creek.  Post  agreed  to  ac- 
company them,  but  asked  for  some  other  white  men.  Charles 
Thomson  offered  to  go,  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  objected, 
telling  Post  to  take  any  other  person,  and  to  get  trusty  Indians 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spangenberg  at  Bethlehem.  Written  accounts 
of  the  conferences  and  all  the  belts  and  strings  delivered  with  the 
speeches  were  handed  to  Post  and  the  two  Allegheny  Indians. 
Post  taking  with  him  abstracts,  the  party  set  out  from  Philadel- 
phia on  July  15. 

Francis  Bernard,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Denny,  arrived  in 
New  Jersey  as  Governor  of  that  province,  just  after  the  Muncys 
had  made  an  incursion,  and  had  inflicted  the  usual  barbarities. 
Taking  measures  for  defence,  planning  to  make  a  peace  with 
Denny's  assistance,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  that,  to  pursue  the 
Muncys  to  the  heart  of  their  own  settlements,  Bernard  held  a 
pow-wow  at  Burlington  in  presence  of  Denny  and  Chew,  Turner, 
and  Peters,  and  agreed  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Easton. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  labors  of  General  Forbes,  who,  taken  sick 
upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  April,  was  overworking  him- 
self with  details  which  in  a  better  organized  service  would  have 
been  attended  to  by  sergeants  and  quartermasters,  an  army  of 
about  7,000  men  had  been  set  in  motion  against  Fort  Duquesne. 
The  forces  raised  by  Pennsylvania,  called  a  regiment,  were  in 
three  battalions,  the  general  officers  being  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Joseph  Shippen  (son  of  Edward  Shippen  of  Lancaster)  ; 
Commissary  of  the  Musters  and  Paymaster,  James  Young  (who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Graeme  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil) ;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Bond;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  Barton  (the 
Church  of  England  minister  at  Lancaster)  ;  Wagon  Master,  Rob- 
ert Irwin,  and  deputy  Wagon  Master,  Mordecai  Thompson  of 
Chester  county.  The  first  battalion  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the  Kittanning  Expedition ;  under 
him  were  Lieutenant-Colonels  Hance  Hamilton  of  York,  Major 
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M   Bull,   William   Biles,   Archibald   McGrew, 
.  Ludowick  Stone,  John  Clark,  John  Allison, 
nas  Smith;  Alexander  Graydon,  James  Hynd- 
'■s  of  Bucks  County,  and  Thomas  Armour  of 
•'.  o  trqops  of  lig-ht  horse,  commanded  respect- 
Thompson   and  John   Hambright,   were  also 
)ie  minor  officers  alx>ve  mentioned,  like  Major 
f  the  companies  were  assigned  to  garrisonitig 
g-usta,  but  the  j^reater  part  of  2,700  Pennsyl- 
'  i\  Forbes's  expedition,  in  which  there  were  also 
oldiers  of  the  regiment  known  as  the  Highlanders, 
American  regiment.   1,600  Virginians  under 
•  >thers.     Bouquet  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel-  of 
oricans,  and  was  put  in, command  of  the  advance 
St.  Clair,  Braddock's  Quartermaster-General, 
!  on  under  Forbes,  and  after  an  errand  to  Vir- 
to  meet  Bouquet,  and  proceeded  to  Carlisle  in  the 
June.     Bouquet  advanced   to   Raystown    (Bedford). 
1  f  ?(M!-yht  his  troops  to  Fort  Cumberland,  only  Ste- 
uies  going  by  way  of  Shippensburg  to  Rays- 
an  to  open  a  road  from  Fort  Cumberland  to 
...:d  to  repair  Braddock's  road.     Washington  and 
B"uqr  inference  differed  as  to  route,  the  former  urging 

iddock,  who  had  widened  and  completed  a  road 
of  Fort  Duquesne.      Bouquet  wished  a  new 
n  "Raystown.    Washington  writes :  "If  Colonel 
Jiouq.  n  this  point  with  the  General,  all  is  lost, — all  is 

!'»st,  in..  ,  .jnterprise  will  be  ruined  and  vs^e  shall  be  stopped 

at  the  Laurel  Hill  this  winter;  but  not  to  gather  laurels  except  of 
)vers  tlie  mountains."     The  reasons  for  thfe  Rays- 
•  .>-  i.  .  .•    -  vie  it  was  a  few  miles  shorter,  better  forage  was  to 
be  found.  .i.^rass  growing  to  the  foot  of  the  n>]frf  of  mountains, 
there  were  fewer  defiles,  and  no  ccinsiderable  St.  Clair 
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agreed  with  Bouquet,  and  Forbes,  proceeding  in  July  to  Carlisle, 
adopted  that  plan,  under  Pennsylvania  influence,  Washington  as- 
serted. It  was  then  suggested  that  Washington  be  allowed  to 
take  the  troops  he  had  at  Fort  Cumberland,  by  way  of  Braddock's 
road,  and  afterwards  to  unite 
with  the  main  army,  but  Wash- 
ington represented  the  bad  ef- 
fect of  dividing  strength,  and  in 
September  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Raystown,  Fort  Cum- 
berland being  left  to  the  care  of 
Maryland  militia.  With  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach 
I'^orbes  was  kept  at  Carlisle  un- 
til August  II,  and  was  then 
carried,  much  emaciated,  on  a 
litter  between  two  horses  to 
Shippensberg.  There  his  weak- 
ness kept  him  until  September. 
St.  Clair  had  gone  from  Bed- 
ford to  make  the  road.  Park- 
man's  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe" 
says  that  he  was  extremely  in- 
efficient. It  quotes  him  :  "The 
greatest  curse  that  our  Lord  can 
pronounce  against  the  worst  of 
sinners  is  to  give  them  business 
to  do  with  provincial  commis- 
sioners and  friendly  Indians." 
From  1,000  to  2,000  men  constantly  worked  at  the  road.  While 
the  niain  body  of  the  army  was  at  Raystown,  Bouquet  allowed 
Grant  of  the  Highlanders  with  800  men  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
from  Loyal  Hanna.  They  reached  wdiat  was  since  called  Grant's 
Hill,   overlooking   Fort    Duquesne   on    Sept.    14.      Here   liy   the 
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division  of  his  forces  an  attack  upon  the  open  field  before  the  fort 
was  not  supported  :  the  French  and  Indians  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  put  the  Highlanders  opposed  to  them  to  rout.  Piecemeal  the 
various  detachments  were  surrounded  and  decimated,  Grant  him- 
self being  captured.  The  total  loss  was  273  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  among  the  wounded  being  Quartermaster  Clayton.  Bou- 
quet, receiving  the  returning  party,  was  harassed  by  a  body  of 
French  hovering  near  his  camp  at  Loyal  Hanna,  while  Forbes, 
having  reached  Raystown,  was  detained  by  heavy  rains. 

On  October  8,  Denny  and  Croghan  held  another  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  in  presence  of  six  of  Denny's  councillors,  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  two  New  Jersey  commission- 
ers for  Indian  affairs,  and  a  number  of  Quakers.  While  only  one 
Mohawk  with  one  woman  and  two  boys  attended,  and  perhaps 
one  Cayuga,  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  other 
nations  composing  the  Six  Nations,  also  Nanticokes  and  Conoys, 
now  one  nation,  Tuteloes,  Chugnuts,  Chehohockes  alias  Delawarcs 
and  Unamis  including  Teedyuscung,  Muncys,  Mohicans,  and 
Wapings  or  Pumptons,  with  the  interpreters.  Governor  Bernard 
of  New  Jersey  joined  in  the  council  on  the  nth,  and  demanded 
from  the  Muncys  the  captives  taken  from  his  province.  The 
Seneca  chief  then  gave  assurances  of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Muncys  and  also  stated  that  messages  had  been  sent  to 
the  Delawares,  ]\Iuncys,  and  those  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Ohio 
to  advise  them  to  unite  in  peace.  The  Cayuga  chief  asked  pardon 
for  his  young  men.  Denny  granted  this,  and  asked  why  the  cap- 
tives had  not  been  delivered  according  to  Teedyuscung's  promise. 
Rev.  Mr.  Post  and  Pisquitomen  and  Thomas  Hickman,  an  Ohio 
Indian,  returning  to  Harris's  Ferry  from  their  visit  to  the  Ohio, 
Post  went  to  General  Forbes,  and  the  two  others  to  Easton.  Pis- 
quitomen reported  at  this  treaty.  The  chief  men  had  sent  him 
back  to  shake  hands  with  and  give  a  string  of  wampum  to  the 
(lovernor,  Teedyuscung,  and  Israel  Pemberton  each.  Beaver 
King,  Shingass,  Delaware  George,  and  twelve  other  captains  and 
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councillors  promised  by  Pisquitomcn  to  join  in  the  peace,  'riicti 
Niclias,  the  Mohawk  chief,  with  great  vehemence  spoke  in  his  own 
language,  pointing  to  Teedyuscung.  Weiser  asked  to  be  excused 
from  interpreting,  but  obtained  the  Indians'  consent  for  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  made  at  a  private  conference.  This  was  attended 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  of  the  Conoys  and  Tuteloes. 
Then  Nichas  and  Tagashata,  the  Seneca,  and  Assarandonquas, 
the  Onondaga,  and  Thomas  King,  the  Oneida,  severally  wanted  to 
know  who  had  made  Teedyuscung  a  great  man.  They  had  never 
heard  of  his  having  any  authority  over  ten  nations,  as  he  was 
claiming;  they  disowned  it,  and  asked  if  the  English  had  given 
it  to  him.  Then  the  Cayuga  chief  and  Nichas  promised  to  satisfy 
the  English  as  to  the  return  of  captives,  adding:  "If  any  of  them 
are  gone  down  our  throats,  we  will  heave  them  up  again."  The 
next  day,  the  minutes  of  the  private  conference  were  read  to  Tee- 
dyuscung in  the  Delaw-are  language  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  In- 
dians, and  Denny  explained  that  Teedyuscung  had  claimed  to  rep- 
resent ten  nations,  but  as  a  messenger  for  the  Six  Nations  and  as 
a  chief  for  the  Delawares  only,  and  so  he,  Denny,  had  made  him 
an  agent  to  publish  what  was  done  at  the  council  fires,  but  had 
given  him  no  authority  over  the  Six  Nations,  and  never  would 
impose  any  chief  on  any  Indian  tribe.  Then  Governor  Bernard 
said  that  if  the  English  called  an  Indian  a  king,  they  meant  no 
more  than  sachem  or  chief :  and  he  recognized  that  Teedyuscung 
was  still  a  nephew  to  the  Six  Nations.  Then  Tagashata  told 
Teedyuscung  that  the  Six  Nations  had  promised  to  return  all 
captives,  and  so  must  the  Delawares  and  Muncys.  On  the  i8th, 
the  counsellors  of  the  Indians  having  finished,  the  warriors  by 
Thomas  King  addressed  some  remarks  to  all  the  English  on  the 
continent.  The  cause  of  the  w-ar,  he  said,  was  that  when  some 
of  the  Shaw^anees  were  passing  through  South  Carolina  to  fight 
their  enemies,  as  they  had  done  every  year,  the  English  had  with 
friendly  manner  enticed  them  into  their  houses,  and  then  arrested 
and  imprisoned  them,  and  put  a  head  man  to  death :  the  Shawa- 
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nees  had  complained  of  this  to  the  French  when  the  latter  came 
to  the  Ohio,  and  they  had  urged  them  to  revenge  themselves 
against  the  English :  the  Shawanees  had  said  to  the  Delawares, 
"Grandfathers,  are  not  your  hearts  sore  at  our  being  used  so  ill, 
and  at  the  loss  of  one  of  your  chiefs?  Will  you  not  join  us  in 
revenging  his  death?"  so  the  young  men  of  the  Delawares  had 
been  induced  to  act  against  the  English.  Now  as  to  the  Senecas, 
eight  of  them  returning  from  war  with  seven  prisoners  and  scalps 
were  met  by  150  soldiers  at  Green  Briar,  Virginia,  who  under  pre- 
tense of  supplying  them  with  food,  took  them  to  a  store,  and  there 
disarmed  them;  the  head  men  among  the  Indians  cried  out,  ''Here 
is  death,  defend  yourselves  as  well  as  you  can,"  in  doing  which 
two  Indians  were  killed,  and  one,  a  boy,  was  taken  prisoner :  if 
this  boy  was  alive,  let  him  be  returned.  Then  again,  w-hen  the 
French  came,  the  Indians  wished  implements  of  war  to  defend 
their  lands,  but  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
would  not  assist  them,  although  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had 
taken  care  to  settle  on  the  Indian  lands  for  his  own  benelit,  and 
the  English  traders  retired,  so  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  trade 
with  the  French.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  Thomas  King  said  that  the  Muncys  believed  that  there 
were  tracts  here  and  there  in  the  Jerseys  which  had  never  been 
sold,  but  they  could  not  tell  which  ;  and  protested  against  not  l)eing 
allowed  to  hunt  deer  or  peel  a  single  tree,  that  never  having  been 
the  intention  when  the  land  was  released.  Addressing  himself  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  said  that  at  Albany  i.ooo  pieces 
of  eight  had  been  paid  for  the  part  of  the  land  purchased  which 
was  settled  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  the  other  part  which  was 
not  paid  for,  the  Indians  reclaim :  the  warriors  and  hunters,  when 
they  heard  that  so  much  land  had  been  sold,  disapproved,  and 
what  was  not  settled  was  hunting  ground.  Teedyuscung  then 
entered  a  complaint  from  the  Waping,  or  Goshen,  Indians,  nine 
of  whose  people  had  been  killed  three  years  before.  Then  he 
asked  if  King  George  had  decided  the  question  as  to  the  land  which 
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the  Delawares  had  claimed.  While  he  was  so  speaking,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  one  by  one  left  the  council,  apparently  in 
dudgeon.  The  next  day  at  a  private  conference  Governor  Ber- 
nard offered  to  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  to  satisfy  the  Muncys,  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  at  i,ooo 
Spanish  dollars.  Teedyuscung 
with  his  grandson  and  an  inter- 
preter went  to  Denny's  house,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Peters  and  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  and  Andrew  John- 
son said  that  the  Delawares  di<l 
not  claim  high  up  the  Delaware- 
River.  At  the  public  conference 
on  the  20th  Teedyuscung  asked 
the  Six  Nations  to  clear  up  the 
matter  of  the  land  at  Wyoming 
and  Shamokin,  where  they  had 
placed  the  Delawares,  but  which 
was  now  reported  to  have  been 
sold.  "I  sit  here  as  a  bird  on  a 
bough ;  I  look  about  and  do  not 
know  where  to  go :  let  me  there- 
fore come  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  make  that  my  ow'U  by  a  good 
deed."  Denny  then  reported  that 
the  Proprietaries  were  willing  to 
release  all  of  the  land  purchased 
at  Albany  which  the  Six  Nations 
reclaimed,  if  the  latter  would  con- 
firm the  residue  of  the  purchase. 
So  the  mutual  releases  were  executed,  October  24.  Pisquitomen 
and  Thomas  Hickman  were  sent  back  to  the  Ohio  to  bear  assur- 
ances of  pardon,  and  invitations  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  a 
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request  to  keep  away  from  Fort  Duquesne.  Captain  John  Bull 
and  William  Hayes  and  Isaac  Stille,  the  interpreter,  and  two  In- 
dians of  the  Six  Nations,  Tojenotawly,  a  Cayuga,  and  the  young- 
est Shickcalamy,  accompanied  them.  Thomas  King  promised  to 
lay  Teedyuscung's  request  for  a  confirmation  of  the  lands  of 
Wyoming  and  Shamokin  before  the  great  council  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

Washington  wrote  on  October  30  from  Loyal  Hanna  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  new  passage  over  the 
Laurel  Hill,  the  carriages  must  have  stopped  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  he  supposed  the  expedition  would  terminate  for  that  year  at 
Loyal  Hanna,  where  the  General  and  most  of  the  army  had  not  yet 
arrived.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  whole  army  reached 
Loyal  Hanna.  On  the  General's  arrival,  a  council  of  war  decided 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  proceed ;  but  soon  prisoners  reported 
the  smallness  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne.  The  labors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  messengers  to  the  Indians  had  done  the  deed. 
Washington  and  Armstrong  and  their  detachments  cut  a  road  to 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  fort.  On  November  i8th,  2,500 
picked  men  started  on  the  way,  reaching  the  hills  of  Turkey  Creek 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  The  next  day,  with  Forbes  in  a  litter, 
they  advanced.  Reaching  the  object  of  their  march  at  dusk, 
ready  for  battle  or  siege,  they  found  it  deserted,  the  barracks 
Imrnt,  the  fortifications  blown  up !  A  stockade  was  afterwards 
built  around  some  cabins  and  huts,  and  the  place  was  called  Pitts- 
burgh. On  the  site  of  Braddock's  defeat,  Major  Halket  found 
the  skeleton  of  his  father.  Sir  Peter.  It  was  buried  with  another, 
probably  the  son  who  was  also  killed  in  the  battle.  Want  of  pro- 
visions forbade  going  on  to  Venango ;  so,  leaving  such  gar- 
rison as  could  be  fed,  Forbes  conducted  his  army  back.  He  left 
early  in  December,  and,  delayed  by  poor  health  at  Loyal  Hanna, 
reached  Philadelphia  after  the  Assembly  had  voted  to  continue 
1,400  men  in  service,  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  had  been  observed 
fnr  what  proved  to  l)c  the  permanent  expulsion  of  the  French. 
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Yet  Hugh  Mercer,  then  colonel  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and 
his  command  of  280  men  left  to  garrison  Pittsburgh  was  in  con- 
siderable danger.  Reassuring  the  neighboring  Indians,  whom 
Forbes  had  summoned,  and  with  whom  it  was  Mercer's  duty  to 
hold  conference,  he  was  receiving  words  of  devotion  and  giving 
his  provisions,  while  the  commander  at  Venango  was  offering 
belts  to  induce  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees  to 
strike  him,  and  over-Lake  Indians  were  forming  a  confederacy 
under  French  direction  to  destroy  the  Six  Nations,  and  storing 
arms,  etc.,  for  it  at  Kuskusky  (on  a  branch  of  Beaver  Creek  in 
Butler  county).  Forbes  was  too  ill  to  see  Indian  messengers 
who  in  the  winter  followed  him  to  Philadelphia,  but  Rev.  Mr. 
Peters  saw  them,  and,  in  denial  of  the  French  statement  that  the 
Fnglish  wanted  to  take  the  red  man's  land,  Forbes  communicated 
with  them,  and  declared  that  the  English  had  no  intention  of  set- 
tling west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  also  assured  them  that  any 
Indians  joining  his  forces  would  be  well  supported.  But  the  In- 
dian messengers  were  scarcely  satisfied  with  this  indefinite  sug- 
gestion, and  more  than  discouraged  by  nobody  having  ordered  for 
them  a  tub  of  punch  during  their  long  stay. 

The  British  government  before  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Fort 
Duquesne  made  by  Pitt's  letter  on  Dec.  9,  1758,  application  for 
the  raising  of  a  still  greater  force  for  service  by  the  ist  of  May 
following.  The  Assembly,  in  reply  to  Denny's  message  laying 
this  before  it,  called  his  attention  to  the  loss  of  horses  and  wagons 
taken  into  service  and  for  which  the  owners  were  unpaid,  the 
abuse  of  the  inhabitants  by  both  officers  and  soldiers  employed  to 
secure  such  means  of  transportation,  the  violence  of  officers  in 
forcing  troops  into  private  houses,  and  also  the  continuance  of 
William  Moore  of  Chester  county  in  the  magistracy  notwith- 
standing the  Assembly's  attempt  to  impeach  him  and  its  repre- 
sentation of  his  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  illegal  conduct :  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  Governor  would  speedily  redress  these 
grievances  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  then  the  Assembly 
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would  co-operate  with  the  efforts  made  for  further  mihtary  opera- 
tions. A  copy  of  this  answer,  which  made  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances a  condition  upon  which  alone  the  money  would  be  granted, 
Denny  forwarded  to  General  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Abercrombie  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  America.  Amherst  wrote  back  that  it  was  an  unexpected 
answer,  particularly  as  part  of  the  grievances  were  owing  to 
Forbes's  illness.  As  the  latter  had  been  so  prevented  from  re- 
dressing them,  he,  Amherst,  would  do  so  when  in  a  few  days  he 
would  come  to  Philadelphia;  meanwhile  Sir  John  St.  Clair  should 
prepare  the  accounts.  As  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  not  showing 
due  regard  to  the  law  for  supplying  the  forces  with  horses  and 
carriages,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  apply  for 
more  than  they  required,  and  if  they  could  not  get  them  otherwise, 
it  was  their  duty  to  impress  them.  Similarly,  if  there  were  not 
pu])lic  houses  to  quarter  the  soldiers,  they  must  be  put  in  private 
liouses ;  how  would  it  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  service  if  the 
soldiers  must  perish  in  the  streets?  If,  however,  the  troops  w^ere 
guilty  of  any  irregularities,  he  would  not  screen  them.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  could  not  furnish  regulars  to  garrison  Fort  Augusta;  and 
he  expected  the  Assembly  at  once  to  pay  and  clothe  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops. 

On  March  1 1,  1759,  he  who  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
not  perhaps  altogether  brought  about  by  his  ability  had  driven  the 
French  from  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  the 
most  important  military  event  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  overwork  and 
neglect  of  health,  but  the  price  for  his  place  in  history.  General 
Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church, 
where  very  recently  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  Colonel  William  Byrd  of  Virginia  was  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  command  of  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
southern  provinces,  and  members  of  the  Assembly  went  to  Denny 
to  ask  him  to  join  in  a  remonstrance  to  General  Amherst.     They 
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saitl  that  it  would  be  useless  to  vote  supplies,  as  no  one  would  en- 
list, and  the  Indians  would  take  umbrage  at  seeing  a  Virginia 
colonelin  command.  Denny  called  together  his  councillors.  Imt 
in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  a  servant  came  in  to  say  that 
Brigadier  General  Stanwix  had  arrived  in  town  and  a  letter  was 
handed  to  Denny  from  Amherst  announcing  Stanwix's  appoint- 
ment. 
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In  August,  1757,  the  same  month  that  the  deeds  were  being 
shown  to  Teedyuscung,  Benjamin  Franklin  in  London  handed  to 
the  Proprietaries  three  heads  of  complaint,  viz. : 

First — That  the  reasonable  and  necessary  power  given  to  dep- 
uty governors  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  royal  charter,  sections  4  and 
5,  of  making  laws  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Assembly 
for  raising  money  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  other  public 
uses  according  to  their  best  discretion  is  taken  away  by  Proprie- 
tary instructions  enforced  by  penal  bonds  and  restraining  the  dep- 
uty from  the  use  of  his  best  discretion  ;  though,  being  on  the  spot, 
he  can  better  jndge  of  the  emergency,  state,  and  necessity  of  af- 
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fairs  than  Proprietaries  residing  at  a  great  distance,  by  means  of 
which  restraints  sundry  sums  of  money  granted  by  the  Assembly 
for  the  defence  of  the  province  have  been  rejected  by  the  deputy, 
to  the  great  injury  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  time  of  war  and 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  colony. 

Second — That  the  indubitable  right  of  the  Assembly  to  judge 
of  the  mode,  measure,  and  time  of  granting  supplies  is  infringed 
by  instructions  that  enjoin  the  deputy  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any 
bill  for  raising  money  unless  certain  modes,  measures,  and  times 
in  such  instructions  directed  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill,  whereby 
the  Assembly  in  time  of  war  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
losing  the  country  to  the  enemy  or  giving  up  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  receiving  law  from  the  Proprietary ;  and  if  they  should 
do  the  latter  in  the  present  case  it  would  not  prevent  the  former, 
the  restricting  instructions  being  such  that  if  complied  with  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  defend  the  country. 

Third — That  the  Proprietaries  have  enjoined  their  deputy  by 
such  instructions  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  law  for  raising  money 
by  a  tax,  though  ever  so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
unless  the  greatest  part  of  their  estate  is  exempted  from  such  tax. 
This  to  the  Assemljly  and  people  of  Pennsylvania  seems  both  un- 
just and  cruel. 

In  conclusion  the  Proprietaries  were  asked  to  redress  these 
grievances.  Those  careful  gentlemen,  or  rather  Thomas  Penn, 
decided  to  consult  the  King's  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  so  notified  Franklin ;  and  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
province  was  blamed  for  the  delay  of  a  year  in  receiving  tlie 
opinions,  l)ased  upon  which  the  Proprietaries  then  answered  in 
the  first  place,  that  instead  of  leaving  matters  to  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  whom  the  Assembly  w^ould  pay  or  not  according  as  he 
surrendered  his  discretion,  the  Proprietaries  would  instruct  and  by 
penal  bonds  control  him,  instructions  being  given  to  and  bonds  re- 
fjuired  from  every  one  intrusted  with  the  government  of  any  Brit- 
ish colony,  instructions  being  given  even  to  those  executing  the 
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regal  government  in  the  King's  absence,  the  Proprietaries  being 
repeatedly  commanded  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of  a 
T.ientcnant-Governor  to  give  instructions,  and  a  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor being  able  by  misbehavior  to  bring  the  estate  and  franchise 
into  danger.  The  Proprietaries  then  offered  to  have  their  income 
in({uired  into,  and  if  the  5,000/.  already  given  was  less  than  the 
portion  their  estate  which  was  in  its  nature  taxable  should  pay, 
to  make  good  the  balance,  if  the  Assembly  would  return  the  excess 
if  there  should  turn  out  to  be  any.  Then  they  offered  to  settle 
with  the  agents  the  terms  of  a  supply  bill,  but  Franklin  disclaimed 
the  power  so  to  bind  the  Assembly.  The  Proprietaries  sent  a 
message  to  the  Assembly,  dated  Nov.  28,  1758,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  their  answer,  and  offering  as  to  any  matters  not  concerning 
property  a  conference  with  "any  persons  of  candor"  whom  the  As- 
sembly would  appoint.  Franklin  asked  them  whether  they  would 
consent  to  a  law  directing  the  inquiry  into  their  income,  what 
parts  of  their  estate  they  deem  to  be  in  its  nature  taxable,  whether 
the  5,000/.  already  contributed  were  to  be  compared  with  their 
share  of  past  taxation  or  to  include  their  share  of  taxes  for  the 
ensuing  and  future  years,  and  whether  by  the  expressions  about 
a  right  to  dispose  of  their  estates  and  properties  as  the  Assembly 
had  of  their  constituents',  it  was  meant  that  the  Assembly  should 
dispose  of  what  the  people  paid,  and  the  Proprietaries  of  what 
they  paid.  The  Proprietaries  and  Franklin  came  to  an  agreement 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  approve  of  such  a  law  as  was 
passed  the  preceding  year,  and  a  decision  should  be  obtained  from 
the  oflicials  of  the  Crown  as  to  what  estates  of  the  Proprietaries 
were  in  their  nature  liable  to  taxation,  which  decision  the  Assem- 
bly desired  the  agents  to  obtain.  A  bill  was  presented  to  Denny 
on  March  24  for  striking  off  100,000/.  and  sinking  the  same  by  a 
tax  on  real  and  personal  estates.  Denny  proposed  amendments 
to  make  it  plain  that  i8d.  per  /.  were  to  be  levied  on  the  clear  yearly 
rents  of  lands  leased  and  the  clear  annual  income  of  improved 
lands  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  the  interest  on  the  value  of  th( 
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unimproved  lots  in  Philadelphia  or  in  towns  or  adjoining  im- 
proved lands,  and  another  amendment  exempting  the  Proprietary 
estates,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  provision  for  taxing  them  ex- 
cept by  the  regular  assessors,  whereas  the  Proprietaries  insisted 
upon  commissioners  named  in  the  act.  Nevertheless  he  informed 
the  Assembly  that  the  Proprietaries  were  ready  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  quit  rents  and  appropriated  tracts  if  on  examination  the 
5,000/.  which  they  had  given  fell  short  of  their  share  of  past  and 
future  taxation.  The  House  adhered  to  its  bill,  so  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  rejected  it,  and  on  April  5  a  new  bill  for  the  purpose 
was  Ijrought  to  him.  This  he  rejected  because  commissioners 
were  not  named  to  settle  the  taxes  on  the  Proprietary  estates. 
\\' hen  the  Assembly  had  announced  adherence  to  this  bill,  Denny 
acquainted  General  Amherst,  who  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
with  the  state  of  the  case.  The  General  sent  for  Norris,  tiie 
Speaker,  and  some  of  the  members,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
have  a  bill  passed  like  those  of  preceding  years,  Imt  in  vain.  Fi- 
nally he  sent  them  word  that  he  would  withdraw  the  King's 
forces  if  the  same  number  of  provincial  troops  as  in  the  past  year 
were  not  raised.  The  Assembly  merely  used  this  in  a  message 
to  Denny  as  an  argument  why  he  should  yield.  The  councillors 
urged  him  not  to,  and  pointed  out  that  the  bill  was  worse  than 
any  others :  it  subjected  the  Proprietary  estates  to  all  taxes  from 
which  they  had  been  exempted  in  former  acts,  making  them  pay 
in  one  year  the  taxes  for  four  years,  and  might  result  in  the  sale 
of  the  estates  by  the  commissioners  and  assessors  who  were  chosen 
in  this  time  of  popular  fury  against  the  Proprietaries.  But  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  following  the  example  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
asked  Denny  to  waive  the  Proprietary  instructions,  promising  to 
explain  the  necessity  to  the  King's  ministers.  So  on  April  17  the 
supply  bill  was  passed  by  Denny  into  a  law,  and  the  raising  of 
troops  required  for  garrisoning  the  frontier  forts  or  joining  the 
operations  in  the  offensive  was  secured.  The  Assembly  tried  to 
have  two  laws  made,  one  designed  against  the  Proprietaries,  being 
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for  the  recording"  of  warrants  and  surveys,  and  rendering  real 
estate  more  secure,  and  the  other  designed  particularly,  it  was  sup- 
posed, ag'ainst  the  college  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  son-in-law 
of  William  Moore  of  Chester  county,  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D., 
from  Scotland,  was  president,  or  provost,  this  law  being  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  lotteries  and  plays.  This  college, 
the  parent  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  friends  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  had  been  made  a  Latin 
school,  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
was,  after  all,  its  founder.  Of  late  the  chief  support  had  come 
from  lotteries.  That  means  of  raising  money  had  been  used  for 
various  purposes,  although  prohibited  by  a  former  law,  which 
imposed  a  fine  of  lOoL,  half  going  to  the  Governor,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  remitting  his  half  when  a  public  purpose  was  to  be 
subserved.  The  councillors  deeming  the  prohibition  of  plays  an 
unreasonable  restraint  upon  innocent  diversions,  fortified  their 
opinion  by  recalling  that  in  Queen  Anne's  time  a  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  such  import  had  been  repealed  by  the  Queen.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  accordingly  proposed  amendments  to  these 
projects :  but  having  once  broken  through  his  instructions,  under 
the  guarantee  of  General  Amherst,  afterwards  when  the  Assembly 
on  June  lo  sent  him  an  act  for  re-emitting  the  bills  of  credit  of 
the  province  theretofore  re-emitted  on  loan  and  for  striking  the 
further  sum  of  36,650/.  to  enable  the  trustees  to  send  50,000/.  to 
Colonel  John  Hunter,  agent  for  the  contractors,  as  a  loan,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  disregarded  the  unanimous  advice  against 
more  paper  money  from  his  Council,  Strettell,  Peters,  Cadwalader, 
Turner,  and  Chew^,  and  told  them  that  the  Proprietaries'  interest 
must  not  stand  in  competition  with  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  asked  the  Assembly  to  add  25,000/.  to  the  loan  to 
Hunter,  and  allows  him  more  time,  and  to  insert  the  usual  allow^- 
ance  to  the  Proprietaries  for  the  exchange  on  their  quit  rents  due 
in  sterling  money.  The  only  amendment  the  Assembly  made  was 
to  allows  Hunter  more  time.     Stanwix  asked  him  to  pass  the  bill, 
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being  anxious  to  have  the  contractors  paid.  Rev.  Richard  Peters 
explained  to  Stanwix  the  injustice  it  would  work  to  the  Proprie- 
taries, and  Stanwix  expressed  great  concern  at  the  Assembly's  at- 
titude, some  of  the  members  having  told  him  plainly  that,  this 
probably  being  the  last  campaign,  they  would  never  again  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  what  they  thought  just  against 
the  Proprietaries,  and  preserving  the  powers  and  privileges  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  of  which  the  Proprietaries  wished 
to  deprive  them.  Stanwix  told  Peters  that  he  would  set  this  mat- 
ter in  its  true  light  before  the  King's  ministers,  that  these  acts  of 
injustice  might  not  be  confirmed.  On  June  i8,  Denny  told  his 
Council,  of  whom  there  were  then  present  the  aforesaid  five  and 
also  Shoemaker  and  Lardner,  that  he  had  heard  much  from  them 
about  the  Proprietaries,  but  there  had  been  a  remarkable  silence 
as  to  the  King's  letters ;  he  considered  himself  laid  under  express 
command  to  forward  the  general  service;  and  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience was  due  to  the  King  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the  Proprietaries. 
The  councillors  were  shocked  by  a  charge  of  disloyalty,  repelled 
it,  and  said  that  they  had  heard  and  believed  that  Denny  would 
pass  the  bill  not  so  much  from  regard  for  the  King  as  for  other 
reasons.  Then  Chew  read  a  protest  which  had  been  drawn  up 
liefore  the  meeting,  upon  the  councillors  hearing  that  there  had 
been  an  agreement  between  Denny  and  certain  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  secure  his  assent  to  the  bill.  The  protest  set  forth 
the  great  quantity  of  paper  money  afloat,  the  want  of  a  suspend- 
ing clause  until  the  King's  assent  be  obtained,  the  power  of  the 
Assembly  over  the  interest  from  the  loans,  etc.  In  the  afternoon 
Denny  sent  word  to  the  Assembly  that  he  withdrew  his  amend- 
ments, and  would  pass  the  bill.  Denny  also  passed  the  bill  for 
suppressing  lotteries  and  plays,  and  the  House  voted  to  him  i,ooo/. 
When  the  Assembly  had  made  some  amendments  to  the  bill  for 
recording  warrants  and  surveys,  although  his  councillors  urged 
him  to  wait  for  a  proper  bill  on  the  subject,  he  passed  it,  and  re- 
ceived a  second  grant  of   i,ooo/.     The  Assembly  also  by  vote 
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promised  to  indemnify  Denny  from  any  loss  which  he  might  sus- 
tain from  the  prosecution  by  the  Proprietaries  of  his  bond. 

While  General  Stanwix,  proceeding  to  Bedford,  was  having 
trouble  in  securing  the  necessary  horses  and  wagons  for  his  march 
to  the  westward,  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  their  surrender  of  Niagara  after  it  had  been  stormed 
by  the  British,  and  the  rout  of  1,200  French  from  Detroit,  Ven- 
ango, and  Presque  Isle  coming  to  the  relief  of  Niagara,  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  Indians  to  the  peace,  brought  about  the  evacuation 
and  destruction  of  the  French  forts  in  Pennsylvania :  Venango, 
Le  Boeuf,  and  Presque  Isle.  This  was  made  permanent  by  the 
capture  of  Quebec  and  the  building  of  a  more  substantial  fort  at 
Pittsburgh. 
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THE   MEN    OF  THE   FRONTIER 

FROM  Holme's  map  of  the  first  purchases,  Davis's  History 
of  Bucks  County,  and  Smith's  History  of  Delaware 
County,  if  not  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  the  reader  can  gather  that  down  to  the  death  of  William 
Penn  all  of  what  is  now  Bucks  beyond  Newtown,  all  of  Mont- 
gomery beyond  Norristown,  and  all  of  what  is  now  Chester  would 
have  been  called  the  frontier.  After  or  contemporary  with  the 
religious  communities  of  which  the  works  of  Sachse  have  given 
details,  and  which  made  settlements  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  at  Ephrata,  came  new  emigrants  from  Wales, 
mostly  Baptists,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  colony.  The  Quakers 
spread  little  except  from  the  increase  of  families.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  soon  after  Penn's  death  led  the  way  to  the  Susquehanna. 
James  Logan,  secretary,  receiver-general  and  surveyor-general 
previous  to  the  mortgage  of  1708,  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  mortgagees  and  the  most  active  trustee  for  the  sale  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lands  appointed  in  Penn's  will.  Sir  William 
Keith  made  some  effort  to  take  the  control  of  this  land  business 
out  of  Logan's  hands.  Keith's  interference,  althought  it  was  not 
legal,  advanced  the  outposts  of  the  cavalry  in  three  ways,  viz., 
the  invitation  to  the  Germans  to  settle  at  Tulpehocken,  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  the  procuring  of  a  survey,  by  virtue  of  an  old 
right  which  he  had  bought,  of  a  tract  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  where  he  established  a  plantation  called  Newberry, 
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after  his  wife's  maiden  name;  and  the  estabHshment  of  a  manor  of 
70,000  acres  for  Springett  Penn  and  cahed  Springettsbnry  adjoin- 
ing Newberry  on  the  sonth  (in  York  county).  Any  right  which 
Springett  Penn  took  by  this  was  probably  as  trustee  for  the  Pro^ 
prietaries,  and  assigned  to  them  by  his  brother  Wihiam's  release. 
Many  years  afterwards  the  manor  was  resurveyed  with  different 
dimensions.  The  enormous  immigration  of  Germans  induced  the 
Anglo-Saxon  majority  in  the  Assembly  in  1729  to  impose  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  not  on  goods,  but  on  persons,  of  so  much  a  head. 
In  1730,  it  is  said,  there  were  about  15,000  adherents  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  confession  in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Penn  at- 
tempted to  make  sales,  once  by  a  lottery  scheme,  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  Indian  purchases  on  the  Delaware. 

As  the  Moravians  entered  the  Indian  country  with  gospel 
work  as  one  of  their  chief  purposes,  they  are  not  included  by  us 
with  the  belligerent  people  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  when 
we  speak  of  frontiersmen,  although  they  were  the  northernmost 
settlers  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Denny. 

The  German  Lutherans  had  begim  to  congregate  before 
1743,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  established  the 
Augustus  church  at  Trappe  (Montgomery  county).  Not  long 
afterwards  he  organized  a  Lutheran  synod.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Conrad  Weiser.  We  have  seen  how  the  frontiers  receded 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  the  wdiite  man's  country 
may  be  said  not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  present  Franklin 
and  Cumberland  and  the  southern  half  of  the  present  Dauphin, 
Lebanon,  and  Berks  counties  at  the  time  at  which  the  last  chapter 
closes.  Beyond  were  a  few  forts,  Pitt  and  Augusta  being  the 
most  important.  The  land  for  miles  within  this  border  w^as  oc- 
cupied by  detached  settlements  of  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish.  The 
change  of  the  aforesaid  Muhlenberg's  son  from  preacher  to  gen- 
eral in  the  pulpit,  which  was  one  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  often  less  dramatically  paralleled  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters  in   this  earlier  war.     The 
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statues  of  John  Peter  Gabriel  Miihlenberg  and  Robert  Fulton,  al- 
though one  took  up  arms  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  started  a 
steam  boat  in  New  York,  represent  the  two  dominant  elements  of 
tlie  interior  population  of  the  State  which  presented  the  statues 


Forty  Fort 

Situated  near  Wilkcs-Barre,  loo  feet  from  the 
river;  erected  1770;  rebuilt  in  1777.  Engraved 
for  this  work  from  a  print  in  Wyoming  Histor- 
ical and  Geological  Society 


to  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  These  elements  were  sejjarated 
ecclesiastically  from  the  element  which  bore  sway  in  the  older 
settlement,  where  William  Allen,  the  only  holder  of  important 
office,  was  a  Presbyterian.  Since  the  Swedes  element  had  be- 
come insignificant,  political  power  was  shared  between  the 
Quakers  and  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England.    Then  also, 
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while  Allen  was  the  richest  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other 
rich  men  were  Quakers  or  Chnrchmen.  One  fact  about  social 
conditions  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania  must  be  noted.  Among  the 
first  purchases  while  the  Founder  was  in  England  there  had  been 
some  tracts  of  5.000  acres,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Moore  and  the  Grow- 
(lons  had  located  theirs  respectively  in  one  place;  and  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  of  which  Moore  was  president,  had  larger 
tracts  in  several  places,  and  some  right  to  exercise  baronial  juris- 
diction, its  so-called  manor  in  Chester  county  becoming  many 
years  later  the  property  of  Nathaniel  Newlin :  but  the  abrogation 
from  the  first  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  application  of  a 
decedent's  land  to  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the  temptation  to 
sell  by  the  rapid  demand  for  smaller  quantities,  caused  these  tracts 
to  be  subdivided,  and  when  various  members  of  the  Penn  family 
aside  from  the  Proprietaries  themselves  received  large  quantities 
of  land  and  sold  them  to  single  purchasers,  the  latter,  buying  on 
speculation,  soon  sold  off  pieces.  Thus  the  real  estate  in  any  given 
locality  owned  by  a  resident  there,  aside  from  the  Proprietaries 
themselves,  amounted  at  the  most  to  large  farms  held  in  fee.  There 
were  no  great  estates  occupied  by  a  landed  gentry  remote  from  the 
chief  city,  as  in  Virginia  and  New  York.  The  rich  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  those  who  deemed  themselves  its  aristocracy  were 
nearly  all  merchants  or  merchants'  sons.  Growdon  of  Bucks 
county  and  William  Logan  of  Philadelphia  county  were  the  only 
members  of  the  Council  not  residents  of  Philadelphia,  unless  we 
count  Hamilton,  who  lived  just  beyond  Vine  street.  We  have 
seen  that  the  councillors  were  the  representatives  of  the  Proprie- 
taries. Originally  all  being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it 
was  a  long  time  the  policy  that  an  equal  number  should  be  taken 
from  that  Society  and  the  Church  of  England,  but  latterly  most 
of  the  ostensible  Friends  were  of  the  variety  who  believed  in  de- 
fensive war,  and  Logan,  Shoemaker,  and  to  some  extent  Grow- 
don were  the  only  ones  in  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  attendants 
at   Meeting.     Li  the  Assembly,   however,   after   the  excitement 
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of  the  war  had  subsided,  Quakers  began  to  resume  control. 
Among  them  was  Shoemaker's  son-in-law,  Edward  Penington, 
descended  from  a  half  brother  of  William  Penn's  first  wife;  so 
that  this  representative  of  the  people  was  a  relative  of  the  elder 
line  of  Penns.  A  leading  spirit  of  the  Assembly  after  Isaac 
Norris  the  Speaker,  and  in  the  absence  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who,  although  continuously  re-elected  until  1764,  was  now  agent 
in  London,  was  Growdon's  son-in-law,  Joseph  Galloway,  a  law- 
yer of  a  Quaker  family  in  Maryland. 

Among  the  other  measures  of  the  Assembly  to  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  Franklin  and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  against 
the  Proprietaries'  interest  induced  Denny  to  consent,  were  three : 
one  respecting  the  courts  of  judicature,  one  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs,  devisees,  and  assigns  of  persons  born  out  of  the  King's 
allegiance  who  had  been  owners  of  lands  within  the  Province,  and 
died  unnaturalized,  and  the  third  for  appointing  an  agent  to  re- 
ceive Pennsylvania's  share  of  £200,000  granted  by  Parliament  to 
the  colonies  in  return  for  part  of  the  war  expenses.  The  first  of 
these  acts  transferred  the  business  of  the  Orphans'  Court  to  the 
county  courts,  but  this  was  not  what  affected  the  Proprietaries. 
The  act  changed  the  tenure  of  judges  from  during  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  the  Governors,  in  whom  the  appointment  was  vested,  to 
during  good  behavior,  as  in  England,  the  reason  for  the  act,  of 
course,  being  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  an  ar- 
gument against  it  before  the  Privy  Council  being  that  by  the  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  Province  from  time  to  time  better  salaries 
could  be  afforded  and  better  talent  secured.  The  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  heirs,  etc.,  of  unnaturalized  persons  took  away  the  Pro- 
prietaries' right  to  the  decedent's  land  by  escheat.  It  was  said 
that  this  right  had  not  been  rigorously  exercised,  but  that  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  make  a  new  grant  to  those  who  would  have 
taken  had  the  decedent  been  naturalized.  These  two  acts  being 
to  advance  the  equality  of  men  before  the  law,  the  third  act  was 
not  relished  because  the  money  was  to  go  from  the  British  treas- 
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Liry  to  the  Bank  of  England  through  the  hands  of  the  great  philos- 
opher of  equality,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Even  before  Denny  at  Amherst's  request  broke  through  the 
instructions  from  the  Proprietaries,  they  began  looking  out  for  a 
new  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  kept  this  a  secret  from  Franklin, 
so  that  Denny  should  not  know  of  it  until  his  successor  should  be 
ready  to  embark.  Before  Franklin's  letter  of  June  lo,  1758,  Mr. 
Graves  of  the  Temple  had  the  refusal  of  the  oiTfice,  with  the  Penn's 
town-house  and  country-house  rent  free,  and  their  guarantee  of 
£900  sterling  per  annum.  They  told  him  that  he  could  live  easily 
on  £500,  keeping  a  coach,  etc.,  and  referred  him  to  Hamilton,  who 
said  that  he  could ;  but  Robert  Hunter  Morris  said  that  he  could 
not.  Therefore  inquiries  were  made  of  Franklin,  through  a 
friend,  and  Graves  declined.  Evidently  Denny  had  learned  that 
his  official  days  were  numbered,  before  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Assembly.  But  his  office  was  a  long  time  going  begging.  James 
Hamilton  being  in  England,  the  reappointment  of  him  was 
thought  of.  The  matter  being  delayed,  he  wrote  a  short  note 
dated  London,  April  4,  to  the  effect,  that,  as  every  one  knew  he 
had  not  solicited  it,  he  was  not  disposed  to  recede  from  the  terms 
on  which  he  had  agreed  to  take  it,  viz. :  that  he  be  not  restrained 
from  assenting  to  any  reasonable  bill  for  taxing  the  Proprietary 
estates  in  common  with  all  the  other  estates  in  the  province ;  for 
in  his  opinion  it  was  no  more  than  just.  Finally  the  commission 
was  issued  to  Hamilton,  bearing  date  July  19,  1759.  He  took 
the  oath  before  King  George  H  and  the  Privy  Council  at  White- 
hall August  10,  1759;  and  on  November  17  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  Penns  instructed  him^  first,  as  was  natural  from  large 
property  holders,  to  make  a  final  effort  by  the  most  prudent  means 
to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  including  any  part  of  the  Proprie- 
tary estate  in  any  tax  raised  by  it;  but,  secondly,  if  a  tax  on  this 
estate  at  all  were  necessary,  to  levy  it  on  the  quit-rents,  the  tenants 
paying  the  tax,  and  deducting  it  from  the  rent;  and  to  make 
proper  arrangements  for  justly  assessing  other  people's  estates; 
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and  on  no  account  to  authorize  the  sale  of  Proprietary  lands  for 
taxes.  The  following  year,  a  bill  was  presented  for  raising  loo.- 
oool.  The  Assembly  could  not  be  induced  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  whom  the  Proprietaries  might  appeal  in 
a  case  of  over-assessment,  although  Hamilton  repeated  the  old 
argument  that  the  county  assessors,  to  whom  alone  the  Assembly 
would  commit  the  subject,  did  not  represent  the  Proprietaries, 
who  had  no  voice  in  their  appointment,  but  only  the  inhabitants 
who  elected  them.  Hamilton  added  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  to  desire  an  exemption  of  the  Proprietary 
estates :  "All  I  contend  for  is  that  they  may  be  put  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  others."  The  Assembly  adhered  to  the  bill,  and  Ham- 
ilton, finding  the  money  was  necessary,  gave  his  assent  under 
protest. 

A  law  was  made  prohibiting  any  person  or  persons  singly  or 
in  companies  from  hunting,  chasing,  or  following  any  deer,  wild 
beast,  wild  fowl,  or  game,  or  setting  traps  for  beaver  or  other 
beasts  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  lands  purchased  by  the  Pro- 
prietaries from  the  Indians :  and  assurances  were  sent  to  a  great 
council  of  western  Indians  that  no  settlements  should  be  made 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

When  the  various  acts  assented  to  by  Denny  came  before  the 
King  in  Council,  the  Proprietaries  petitioned  against  eleven  of 
them,  and  hired  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  of 
England  to  argue  the  matter  before  the  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations.  The  agents  of  the  Assembly,  Franklin  and  Rob- 
ert Charles,  son-in-law  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Patrick  Gordon, 
secured  Messrs.  De  Grey  and  Jackson  as  counsel,  these  raising 
two  points :  first,  that  the  King's  right  to  repeal  laws  passed  by 
the  Governor  and  Assembly  was  limited  to  such  as  the  King 
deemed  inconsistent  with  his  sovereignty  or  prerogative  or  the 
faith  and  allegiance  due  by  the  Proprietaries  or  people;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  Proprietaries  were  excluded  by  the  consent  given  by 
their  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  laws  from  complaining  to  the 
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King-  and  obtaining-  relief  by  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  which 
he  might  have.  The  five  placemen  serving  as  Commissioners  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  wider  view  of  the  King's  prerogative: 
their  argument  was  that  as  the  charter  of  Charles  II  said  that 
the  laws  were  to  be  consonant  to  reason  and  as  far  as  convenient 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
Crown,  which  had  reserved  the  lesser  fight  of  judgment  upon 
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appeal,  had  reserved  the  greater  right  of  legislation,  which,  more- 
over, was  independent  of  any  charter.  Very  properly,  it  seems 
to  us,  they  did  not  allow  the  Proprietaries  to  be  estopped  from 
complaining  of  the  act  of  their  deputy ;  the  Crown,  it  was  argued, 
had  the  right  to  any  information  from  Proprietaries  and  people, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deputy  had  assented  made 
it  particularly  hard  to  allow  him  to  shut  them  off  from  relief. 
On  the  subject  of  taxing  the  Proprietary  estates  other  than  rents, 
which  the  Proprietaries  agreed  should  be  taxed,  the  Commission- 
ers reported  that  neither  the  unlocated  waste  land  nor  the  located 
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unimproved  land  was  a  proper  subject  for  taxation,  and  the 
metliod  of  levying  it  by  this  act,  leaving  the  assessment  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  assessors  in  whose  appointment  the  Proprietaries 
had  no  voice,  was  unfair,  and  the  provision  for  sale  in  case  of  non- 
payment, was  unwarrantable,  such  a  thing  being  unheard  of  in 
England.  The  encroachment  upon  the  executive  power  by  the 
Assembly  in  insisting  upon  the  nomination  of  the  officers  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  was  very  exceptionable,  and  the  making  of 
paper  money  a  legal  tender  for  quit  rents  due  in  sterling  was  un- 
just. The  Commissioners  urged  the  King  to  maintain  the  pre- 
rogative even  wdien  held  by  subjects  like  the  Proprietaries,  and 
even  when  they  had  been  remiss  in  protecting  it,  and  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  was  no  upper  house  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  Commissioners  reported  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
aforesaid  supply  bill,  of  the  act  for  re-emitting  bills  of  credit  and 
loaning  to  John  Hunter,  of  the  act  supplemental  to  the  same,  of 
the  act  for  recording  warrants  and  surveys,  of  the  act  against 
lotteries  and  plays,  of  the  courts  of  judicature  act,  and  of  the  act 
for  relief  of  heirs,  etc.,  of  unnaturalized  decedents.  The  act  for 
appointing  the  agent  to  receive  the  money,  however,  they  recom- 
mended for  approval;  so  Franklin  scored  a  personal  triumph. 
While  this  report  was  before  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  Plantation  Affairs,  the  Proprietaries,  by  a  compromise  ar- 
ranged by  Lord  Mansfield,  promised  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  in- 
struct their  Lieutenant-Governor  to  assent  to  a  bill  for  paying  ofif 
the  100,000/.  authorized  by  the  supply  bill  in  the  form  of  said  bill 
amended  as  the  Lords  declared  to  be  necessary;  that  is  to  say  that, 
first,  the  real  estate  to  be  taxed  be  defined  so  as  not  to  include  the 
Proprietaries'  unsurveyed  waste  lands ;  secondly,  their  located  but 
uncultivated  lands  be  assessed  not  higher  than  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  any  located  uncultivated  lands  of  the  inhabitants  should  be 
assessed;  thirdly,  all  lands  of  the  Proprietaries  within  boroughs 
and  towns  be  deemed  located  uncultivated  lands  and  not  rated  as 
lots;    fourthly,   the  acting  Governor's   consent  be  necessary  to 
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every  issue  and  application  of  the  bills  of  credit  raised  by  the  act ; 
fifthl}'.  Provincial  commissioners  be  named  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals;  and  sixthly,  the  payment  of  rents  to  the  Proprietaries  be 
made  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grants.  The  agents  of  the 
province  then  engaged  that  if  the  present  act  were  not  repealed 
the  Assembly  would  pass  a  bill  to  amend  it  according  to  these  six 
requirements.  Upon  this  agreement,  the  King  allowed  the  act 
to  stand.  When  pressed  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  the  Assem- 
bly made  an  examination  of  the  assessors'  books,  and  told  the 
Governor  that  the  unsurveyed  waste  land  had  not  been,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be,  assessed ;  that  the  located  uncultivated  lands 
had  not  been  assessed  higher  than  the  inhabitants'  lands  under 
like  circumstances;  that  only  in  a  few  instances  had  the  lots  in 
boroughs  and  towns  been  assessed,  and  these  as  low  as  the  lots 
sold ;  that  it  was  never  the  intention  to  contravene  the  stipulations 
for  quit  rents,  and  that  as  the  law  would  soon  expire  by  limitation 
they  hoped  the  Governor  would  lay  the  state  of  the  matter  before 
his  superiors,  and  that  the  act  passed  in  1760  would  receive  the 
Royal  approbation.  General  Amherst  asked  for  the  raising  of 
300  soldiers  by  the  Province;  the  Assembly,  after  pointing  out 
that  it  had  granted  upwards  of  500,000/.  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  that  compliance  with  the  proposed  alterations  and 
amendments  in  regard  to  taxing  the  Proprietary  estates,  "must 
be  esteemed  a  high  breach  of  trust  by  the  people,"  then,  on  April 
18,  1 76 1,  passed  a  bill  for  granting  30,000/.  in  the  usual  mode 
of  bills  of  credit  to  be  redeemed  by  taxation,  and  coupled  this 
with  provision  for  superintendence  by  the  Assembly  of  the  ex- 
penditure, and  also  making  the  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  for 
quit  rents.  Hamilton  begged  that  the  money  sufficient  for  rais- 
ing the  troops  be  appropriated  from  what  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  in  England,  so  as  to  avoid  controversy. 

At  this  time,  with  England  and  France  still  at  war,  and  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  France,  although  the  English 
were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  Six  Nations 
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were  in  alliance  with  the  English,  the  peace  lately  made  with  the 
Delawares  and  other  Pennsylvania  Indians,  who  were  very  will- 
ing to  assert  their  independence  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  jeopar- 
dized by  the  coming  of  settlers  from  Connecticut.  The  Susque- 
hanna company,  of  which  Joseph  Skinner,  Jabez  Fitch,  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  John  Smith,  Ezekiel  Pierce,  Lemuel  Smith,  and  Robert 
Dixon  were  the  committee,  had  obtained  a  deed  from  certain  of 
the  Six  Nations  for  a  large  tract  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  breadth 
north  and  south  extending  .from  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, in  depth  crossing  the  river  westward  two  degrees. 
The  design  was  to  make  a  new  colony  there,  and  accordingly  ap- 
plication was  made  soon  after  this  purchase  to  the  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  for  its  acquiescence  in  their  obtaining  a  charter  for  it 
from  the  King.  The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  that  it  would 
make  no  opposing  claim  to  the  soil.  The  appeal  to  the  King  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  prosecuted  until  another  company  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  settlement  of  the  region  east  (^f  what 
the  Susquehanna  company  claimed. 

In  pursuance  of  a  grant  from  the  government  of  Connecticut 
of  a  tract  extending  thirty  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware 
and  westward  to  the  mountains,  embracing  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  with  power  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title,  a  large  number  of  proprietors,  or  adventurers, 
had  secured  two  deeds  from  certain  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  said  to 
have  been  residents  of  New  Jersey.  The  tract  included  land 
which  had  borne  the  name  of  Cushietunk.  Here  a  committee 
laid  out  three  townships,  each  being  ten  miles  along  the  river  and 
eight  miles  in  depth  westward,  and  settlers  came,  built  about 
thirty  cabins,  and  started  three  log  houses,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist 
mill,  as  the  Pennsylvania  sheriff  and  magistrates  of  Northampton 
county,  sent  by  Hamilton  to  investigate,  found  in  the  fall  of  1760. 
These  officials  remonstrated  with  the  twenty  men  who  with  women 
and  children  were  on  the  spot,  but  received  answer  that  they  would 
hold  the  region  until  the  highest  authority  decided  against  their 
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title.  Teedyuscung,  who  had  been  received  into  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  return  by  va- 
rious Indians  of  some  captives,  entered  a  formal  complaint,  and 
warned  Hamilton  that  if  any  white  people  should  settle  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Wyoming,  the  Indians  would 
drive  them  ofT.     Teedyuscung  was  angry  when  he  received  a  let- 
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ter  from  Sir  William  Johnson  asking  when  the  Delawares  would 
meet  him  for  an  examination  of  the  complaint  as  to  land  against 
the  Proprietaries.  Teedyuscung,  perhaps  because  he  knew  that 
Johnson  was  so  close  to  the  Six  Nations  that  he  would  see  things 
with  their  eyes,  and  not  recognize  any  ownership  by  the  Dela- 
wares, said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  de- 
sired the  matter  to  be  heard  by  Hamilton.  The  latter,  seeing 
the  Indian  so  earnest,  said  that  he  would  consider  the  request, 
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but  told  Teedyusciiiig  that  all  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  as  well 
as  the  Susquehanna  should  be  informed,  and  should  attend  the 
treaty.  Teedyuscung  replied  that  Shingass  and  others  on  the 
Ohio  had  talked  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  would  be  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Johnson  stating  his 
suspicion  that  the  Proprietaries'  enemies  had  suggested  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Indian  claimant,  so  that  they  could  manage  the  whole 
proceeding  by  its  taking  place  in  Philadelphia;  "but,"  Hamilton 
added,  "if  nevertheless  these  officious  people  would  not  interfere, 
and  you  shall  judge  from  the  present  circumstances  of  affairs, 
and  the  minds  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  who  may  be  consulted 
as  being  concerned  to  support  their  own  rights  and  proceedings, 
that  my  hearing  it  will  contribute  to  the  general  good,  I  will  not 
decline  it ;  but  then,  should  you  advise  me  to  undertake  this,  I  beg 
leave  to  use  the  precaution  of  assuring  you  that  if  I  find  any  undue 
influence  or  any  partial  interferings  from  the  people  of  this  city, 
1  will  desist,  and  leave  it  to  be  heard  by  you."  Hamilton  desired 
Johnson  to  obtain  General  Amherst's  interposition  in  the  matter 
of  the  Connecticut  claimants,  as  the  intrusion  into  the  Indian 
country  might  readily  result  in  alienating  the  red  men  from  the 
English.  The  old  Suscjuehanna  company  claiming  by  deeds  from 
Mohawks  and  the  Delaware  company  claiming  by  the  aforesaid 
deeds  from  Delawares,  undertook  to  unite.  Johnson  sent  to  Cush- 
ietunk  a  message  that  if  the  white  people  were  there  to  trade,  let 
them  treat  the  Indians  well,  but  a  settlement  must  not  be  made. 
Those  who  received  this  message  answered  that  they  would  listen 
only  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  they  told  some  Indians 
that  in  the  spring  they  would  come  4,000  strong  to  Wyoming. 

Deputies  from  the  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Mohicans, 
Nanticokes,  Delawares,  Tutelos,  and  Conoys,  a  company  of  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  arrived  at  Easton  in  July, 
1761,  met  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  and  Peters  and  Chew 
and  Joseph  Fox,  and  reported  the  adhesion  of  seven  nations  across 
the  lakes  to  the  English  alliance.      Teedyuscung  said  that  he  had 
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been  advised  by  the  Six  Nations  to  leave  Wyoming-  on  account 
of  the  white  people  coming  over  the  mountain,  and  as  the  Six 
Nations  had  not  given  him  a  deed  for  it,  he  beHevcd  that  he  would. 
Joseph  Peepy  complained  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  prom- 
ised to  make  war  on  the  French,  and  after  conquering  them  to 
establish  a  trade  whereby  these  Indians  could  get  articles  cheap 
and  a  good  value  for  their  furs,  but  now  the  furs  brought  nothing, 
very  little  ammunition  was  given  to  them,  and  forts  were  sur- 
rounding them  so  that  they  were  penned  in  like  hogs  and  threat- 
ened with  death ;  neither  Johnson  nor  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
had  dealt  fairly  with  them;  they  would  speak  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  Tokahaio  declared  that  the  Six  Nations 
had  not  sold  the  land,  and  desired  no  English  beyond  the  line  of 
the  last  treaty  of  purchase  by  the  Penns,  and  asked  the  Governor 
to  assist  in  having  the  strangers  removed.  As  the  goods  the  In- 
dians bought  from  Sir  William  Johnson  were  very  dear,  they 
would  like  a  trading  house  at  Tioga  especially  to  supply  powder 
and  lead,  but  not  strong  liquor,  the  prices  to  be  reasonable,  so  as 
to  make  Johnson  sell  cheaper.  Hamilton  in  reply  tried  to  dis- 
abuse the  Indians'  minds  as  to  Johnson,  and  told  them  that  Tioga 
was  too  far  off  for  a  trading  post,  whereas  there  was  one  at  Pitts- 
burg and  another  at  Shamokin.  It  being  said  that  two  Tusca- 
roras,  one  Oneida,  and  one  Mohawk  had  privately  made  the  deed 
for  the  Wyoming  land,  Hamilton  suggested  the  summoning  of 
them  before  the  great  council  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  deed.  Teedyuscung  told  the  Six  Nations  that  when 
he  went  to  Wyoming,  he  supposed  that  they  would  give  him  the 
land  there  in  place  of  his  land  sold  to  the  English,  and  he  told 
Hamilton  that  he  now  desired  him  to  pay  for  the  land  as  to  which 
the  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  King :  there  were  some  pres- 
ent who  had  never  received  any  compensation,  but  the  Muncys 
and  some  at  Alleghany  would  agree  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
when  they  came.  Hamilton  asked  what  lands  he  meant,  and  he 
replied  that  the  lands  were  where  they  were  now  standing,  be- 
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tween  the  mountains  and  Tohiccon,  but  the  tract  about  Durham 
four  miles  square  had  been  paid  for.  Tokahaio  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  have  the  Delawares  satisfied.  Hamilton  then  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1742  ordering  Teedyuscung  to 
Wyoming,  and  announced  readiness  to  lay  the  deeds  before  Sir 
William  Johnson  when  Teedyuscung  should  appoint  time  and 
place.  Afterwards  at  Philadelphia  Isaac  Stille,  the  interpreter, 
reported  that  Teedyuscung  had  said  that  he  did  not  himself  know 
anything  about  the  Proprietaries  having  cheated  the  Indians :  the 
French  had  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  foolish  young  men,  who 
had  obliged  him  to  mention  it  to  Governor  Morris  at  Easton. 
Joseph  Peepy  told  Hamilton  that  he  was  sorry  that  Thomas  Penn 
had  been  "scandalized,"  and  added :  "I  am  sensible  that  neither 
my  relations  nor  I  ever  received  satisfaction  for  the  little  piece 
that  I  claim  as  my  share  of  those  lands.  My  aunt,  who  is  an  old 
woman  and  knows  all  about  the  matter,  is  now  alive  and  would 
be  glad  if  the  Governor  would  take  pity  on  her,  and  make  her 
some  satisfaction  for  her  piece  of  land." 

Teedyuscung,  for  some  reason  which  many  will  say  was  simply 
the  treachery  of  the  Indian  character,  afterwards  wrote  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  that  he  expected  to  see  the  latter  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  early  summer  and  depended  solely  upon  him,  whom  only  he 
could  trust,  to  hear  the  complaint  about  the  lands  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware.  The  Moravian  missionary  Zeisberger  appears  to 
have  acted  as  amanuensis  and  messenger,  and  also  to  have  shown 
the  letter  to  Hamilton,  who  in  April,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  Teedyuscung,  asked  him  for  an  explanation.  Teedyus- 
cung seemed  contrite,  although  reminding  Hamilton  of  his  re- 
fusal to  hear  the  matter,  and  asked  him  to  tell  Johnson  not  to 
come,  although  previously  invited  by  Beaver  and  Shingass. 
Hamilton  declined  to  do  so,  offered  a  gratuity  to  the  Indians  if 
Teedyuscung  would  say  publicly  what  he  had  told  Isaac  Stille 
about  his  own  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  and  his  young  men 
being   stirred   up   by   the   French.     Teedyuscung   said   that    he 
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would,  and  that  £400  would  content  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
in  question.  Hamilton  warned  him  that  he  would  not  feel 
obliged  to  give  a  farthing  if  Sir  William  Johnson  found  that  the 
Proprietaries  had  not  cheated  the  Delawares. 

Sir   William  Johnson  came  to  Easton,   examined  the  papers 
and  writings  produced  by  the  Proprietaries'  commissioners,  and 
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convinced  Teedyuscung  of  his  error,  the  latter  desiring  that  the 
matter  be  buried  under  ground,  and  offering  to  have  the  Indians 
execute  a  release;  all  of  which  we  learn  from  Hamilton's  speech 
at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  following,  for  there  are  no  minutes  of 
the  Council  between  June  12  and  August  6. 

In  August  at  Lancaster  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with  coun- 
cillors and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  Israel 
Pemberton    and    other  private  citizens,   met   Beaver  and  other 
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chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Ohio  Delawares,Tnscaroras,  Shawanees, 
Kickapos,  Wiwachtanies,  and  Twightees,  who  came  to  confirm 
the  friendship  estabhshed  with  them  by  Sir  WilHam  Johnson  in 
the  fall ;  and  there  gathered  also  at  the  conference  a  great  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  Six  Nations  and  also 
Nanticokes,  Conoys,  and  Saponies  and  Teedyuscung  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  his  Delawares.  Various  captives 
were  delivered.  Some  tribes  declared  that  they  had  none  at 
home.  The  Shawanee  messengers  promised  that  the  prisoners 
held  by  that  tribe  should  be  brought  to  Pittsburg.  Hamilton 
asked  Beaver  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  decision  about  the 
lands.  Beaver,  after  consulting  with  his  counsellors,  replied 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Delawares'  claim,  neither  he  nor  his 
people  had  any,  but  he  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  spots 
unpaid  for;  he  was  pleased  if  Hamilton  and  Teedyuscung  were. 
Then  Teedyuscung  called  the  Allegheny  Indians  to  witness  that 
he  was  willing  to  sign  a  release.  Hamilton  told  him  that  he 
had  acted  on  the  occasion  like  an  honest  man,  and  that  the  Pro- 
prietaries three  years  before  had  directed  that  upon  justice  being 
done  to  their  character  a  present  should  be  made  as  a  mark  of 
their  affection  for  their  old  friends,  the  Delawares.  Thomas 
King,  the  Oneida,  who  brought  back  fourteen  prisoners,  had 
heard  that  there  was  a  promise  by  Governors  Denny  and  Bernard 
to  let  the  returned  captives  have  their  choice  whether  to  stay  with 
the  whites  or  go  where  they  pleased,  and  said  that  the  Indians 
parted  with  the  captives  with  reluctance,  and  some  were  loath  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  country  of  their  people,  because  those  whom 
he  had  been  bringing,  except  the  fourteen,  were  taken  out  of  his 
hands  when  he  reached  the  forks,  and  were  made  servants  of,  it 
was  believed.  He  had  brought  a  girl  to  Easton  whom  he  had 
taken  as  his  wife,  and  she  ran  back  to  his  home,  and  it  was  hard 
to  part  with  her.  He  asked  that  the  whites  covet  no  more  land, 
and  do  not  settle  beyond  Nixhisaqua,  or  Mahanoy;  also  that  the 
soldiers  be  removed  from  the  fort  at  Shamokin,  but  the  store 
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remain  and  be  kept  by  honest  men.  He  wanted  four  stores,  one 
at  Shamokin,  one  to  be  kept  by  John  Harris  at  his  house,  one  to 
l)e  kept  by  George  Croghan  with  a  blacksmith  and  gunsmith  at 
Bedford,  and  one  to  be  kept  by  Daniel  Cresap  on  the  Potomac, 
these  points  being  in  the  path  by  which  the  Six  Nations  would 
go  to  war  with  the  Cherokees.  Hamilton  explained  that  the  mat- 
ter of  Croghan's  store  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  induced  the  Six  Nations  to  give  up  the  populated 
way  by  Harris's  and  Cresap's  as  a  war  path  and  to  use  the  old 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies.  Considerable  presents  closed 
the  conferences. 

Pursuant  to  votes  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  to  allow  one 
hundred  members  to  settle  in  a  township  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  one  hundred  more  opposite,  a  large  number  of 
Connecticut  people  had  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wyo- 
ming when  a  body  of  the  Six  Nations  passed  that  way  returning 
from  the  treaty.  The  latter  spoke  very  roughly,  and  forbade  any 
settlement  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  alleged  by  the  others,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave.  \Mien  Teedyuscung  went  home  after 
the  treaty,  he  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  New  Engianders  on 
their  way  to  build  houses  at  Lechawanock,  about  seven  miles 
from  Wyoming.  On  his  threat  to  take  them  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  they  said  they  would  go  back  and 
consult  their  own  Governor,  and  if  the  Indians  who  had  sold  the 
lands  would  return  the  money  they  could  have  the  lands  back. 
Other  parties  following  also  retired ;  but  the  Company  sent  out 
others  the  next  spring.  The  King  of  England,  however,  or- 
dered that  neither  the  Company  nor  the  Penns  make  any  entry  on 
the  lands  until  the  whole  matter  be  examined. 

On  April  i6,  1763,  Teedyuscung,  going  to  bed  drunk,  per- 
ished in  the  destruction  of  his  house,  believed  to  have  been  set  on 
fire  by  Indian  enemies. 

When  as  a  result  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  and  the  Ohio 
country,  the  Indians  of  those  regions  found  in  their  midst  British 
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soldiers  and  Scotch-Irish  huntsmen,  against  whom  the  French 
had  long  inculcated  a  hatred,  and  who  on  close  acquaintance 
probably  exhibited  no  ingratiating  qualities,  and  while  America 
was  awaiting  the  official  proclamation  of  peace  between  France. 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  treaty  having  been  signed  at  Paris 
on  February  lo,  1763,  there  broke  out  the  conspiracy  which 
bears  the  name  of  Pontiac's,  of  nearly  the  whole  Algonquin  race, 
to  overwhelm  every  English  garrison  within  reach,  and  lay 
waste  the  frontier  settlements,  and  drive  the  colonies  of  the  rising 
power  back  at  least  to  tidewater,  if  not  into  the  sea.  The  Six 
Nations,  except  the  Senecas,  remained  well  affected  towards  the 
English. 

The  forts  within  the  present  limits  of  Pennsylvania  were  at 
this  time  garrisoned  mainly  by  detachments  of  the  Royal  Amer- 
ican regiment.  Around  Forts  Pitt,  Venango,  Le  Boeuf,  and 
Presque  Isle  arson  and  murder  began  and  multiplied.  Far  and 
wide  terror  spread  through  that  region  and  across  the  Alleghanies 
as  here  and  there  roving  bands  took  the  lives  or  destroyed  the 
homes  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  possessions ;  but  at  Fort  Bedford, 
when  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  had  been  killed,  the  back- 
woodsmen organized,  and  several  formed  a  mounted  company 
disguised  as  Indians,  and,  when  some  savages  appeared  uttering 
a  war  whoop,  put  them  to  rout.  Steps  were  now  taken  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta  with  one  hundred  recruits; 
and  the  British  General,  who  had  been  actually  considering  the 
expedient  of  introducing  small-pox  among  the  Indians  by  means 
of  infected  blankets,  decided  to  dispatch  expeditions  composed  of 
regular  troops  to  the  enemy's  country.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bou- 
quet, in  command  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  with  his  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  received  "two 
companies  of  the  42d,  or  Highlanders,  and  77th  regiments,  and 
started  for  Fort  Pitt.  When  lie  reached  Carlisle  at  the  end  of 
June,  he  found  the  town  crowded  with  refugees  who  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  tomahawk,  and  he  soon  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
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posts  at  Presqiie  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango;  while  scouting 
parties  found  houses  and  stacked  wheat  burning  in  the  various 
valleys  near  by.  Securing  wagons  and  provisions,  but  no  volun- 
teers, Bouquet  after  a  delay  of  eighteen  days  set  out  with  about 
five  hundred  men,  about  sixty  of  whom  were  in  wagons,  being 
too  feeble  to  march.     Thirty  picked  Highlanders  were  sent  across 
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the  mountains  as  fast  as  possible,  travelling  only  by  night  to  Fort 
Bedford  and  thence  to  Fort  Ligonier,  which  they  found  besieged, 
but  entered  as  a  welcome  reinforcement  amid  a  volley  from  the 
Indians.  The  main  body  moved  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  by 
way  of  Shippensburg  to  Fort  Loudoun  on  Cove  Mountain,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Littleton,  and  reached  Fort  Bedford  on  the  25th 
of  July.  Here  thirty  backwoodsmen  were  added  to  the  small 
army,  and  the  invalids  were  left  as  a  garrison.  The  march  was 
continued  across  the  Alleghanies  to  Fort  Ligonier,  now  no  longer 
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invested  by  the  enemy,  while  through  the  last  four  days  of  July 
four  hundred  Delaware  Indians  were  assaulting  Fort  Pitt,  wound- 
ing the  commander  and  nine  others.  Leaving  the  oxen  and  wag- 
ons at  Fort  Ligonier  on  August  4th,  Bouquet  and  his  followers 
were  within  half  a  mile  of  Bushy  Run  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked.  At  first 
charging  forward,  then  obliged  to  fall  back  and  form  a  circle 
around  their  pack  horses,  with  the  flour  bags  a  shelter  for  the 
wounded,  for  seven  hours  they  were  furiously  assailed,  losing 
about  sixty  men  and  officers.  That  night,  forced  to  remain  where 
they  were,  they  found  themselves  without  water.  At  daybreak, 
tormented  by  thirst,  they  were  again  furiously  assailed.  Until 
ten  o'clock  they  were  being  decimated  by  enemies  upon  whom 
they  were  making  no  impression,  when  by  the  feigned  retreat  of 
two  companies  and  the  thinning  of  the  line  which  closed  after 
them  the  Indians  were  led  to  attempt  to  break  it.  and  so  exposed 
their  flanks.  The  Light  Infantry  and  Grenadiers  wheeled  around 
upon  them,  killing  a  great  number,  including  Keelyuscung,  a  Del- 
aware chief,  and  finally  putting  the  others  to  flight.  With  a  loss 
of  eight  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  and  the  escape 
of  most  of  the  horses,  the  British  moved  down  in  the  afternoon 
and  made  their  camp  at  the  Run.  Here  they  were  again  attacked, 
but  more  easily  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  next  day  the  victors 
resumed  their  journey  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  they  reached  on  the 
loth,  and  which  was  thus  efifectually  garrisoned  and  provisioned. 
The  loss  of  Presque  Isle  rendered  impossible  Bouquet's  further 
advance  to  Lake  Erie,  as  had  been  part  of  General  Amherst's  plan 
of  campaign.  Later  in  the  summer  the  frontier  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  protection  of  700  Provincial  recruits, 
and  with  their  assistance,  gathered  their  harvests. 

Against  some  remarks  of  General  Amherst  as  to  "the  infatu- 
ation of  the  people"  of  Pennsylvania,  "who,"  he  said,  "tamely 
look  on  while  their  brethren  are  butchered  by  the  savages,"  the 
Assembly  having  previously  authorized  the  raising  of  800  troops, 
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and  voted  24,000/.  to  keep  the  same  number  until  December  i, 
declared  that  it  was  both  unjust  and  impracticable  for  the  Prov- 
ince to  defend  a  frontier  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  which 
covered  to  a  great  extent  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  with- 
out assistance  from  other  provinces.  In  September  and  October 
outrages  were  committed  as  far  east  as  the  neighborhoods  of 
Reading  and  Bethlehem,  and  it  was  believed  that  not  only  Fort 
Pitt  but  even  Fort  Augusta  were  destined  for  attack.  Colonel 
John  Armstrong  led  three  hundred  men  of  Cumberland  county 
from  the  Juniata  river  against  Great  Island  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  where  certain  of  the  marauders  had  their 
headquarters.  On  arrival  they  found  the  place  evacuated,  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  spoil  gathered  in  the  forays  being  left  behind. 
With  the  main  body  of  his  men,  Armstrong  proceeded  to  another 
village  thirty  miles  away,  and  there  found  that  the  late  occupants 
had  left  in  haste  while  eating  a  meal.  So  the  expedition  resulted 
in  destroying  the  houses  and  cornfields  at  these  bases  of  supplies. 
Major  Asher  Clayton  led  a  party  from  Harris's  Ferry  to  remove 
the  Connecticut  settlers  from  Wyoming,  and  destroy  their  pro- 
visions, which  were  likely  to  be  seized  by  the  red  men.  When 
the  party  arrived  at  Wyoming,  it  found  that  the  savages  had  been 
there  before  them,  and  had  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  more  than 
twenty  persons  with  horrible  torture. 

A  number  of  those  Indians  who  had  been  converted  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries  around  Bethlehem  were  murdered  as  they 
were  found  asleep  in  a  barn  by  a  party  of  Rangers,  and  the  sur- 
prise and  slaughter  in  turn  of  the  latter  increased  the  suspicion 
of  the  frontiersmen  not  Moravians  or  Quakers  against  the  entire 
body  of  Christian  red  men,  who  professed  a  desire  to  live  at  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  English.  The  Provincial  Commission- 
ers, indeed,  reported  their  belief  that  those  at  Nain  and  Wiche- 
tunk  (in  what  is  now  Polk  township,  Monroe  county)  were  se- 
cretly supplied  by  the  Moravian  brethren  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, which,  in  free  intercourse  with  the  hostile  savages,  were 
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traded  off  to  the  latter.  About  the  loth  of  October  a  number  of 
armed  men  marched  towards  Wichetunk,  but,  waiting  to  surprise 
it  by  night,  were  frustrated  by  a  violent  storm,  which  wet  their 
powder,  just  before  nightfall.  The  missionary,  Rev.  Bernhard 
Adam  Grube,  then  led  the  red  men  to  Nazareth.  The  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  suggesting  that  to  watch  their  behavior  it  would 
be  better  to  disarm  them  and  bring  them  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  province,  the  Assembly,  actuated  more  by  a  desire  to  save 
them,  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

On  October  29,  1763,  John  Penn,  who  had  formerly  spent 
some  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  sat  in  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil, arrived  in  the  Delaware  with  a  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Hamilton  resumed  a  seat  in  the  Council.  John  Penn 
received  the  refugees  from  Nain  and  Wichetunk,  their  arrival  in 
the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  exciting  the  lower  classes 
nearly  to  a  riot,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  there  refusing 
to  allow  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  barracks  as  the  sheltering  place, 
so  that  a  different  arrangement  had  to  be  made.  For  five  hours 
these  Indians  were  in  great  peril,  but  escorted  by  Quakers,  they 
were  finally  taken  to  Province  Island. 

A  royal  proclamation  of  October  10,  1763,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  December  8,  prohibited  until  further  order  the  colo- 
nial governors  except  of  Quebec  and  Florida  from  granting  war- 
rants of  survey  or  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  or  any  lands  not 
purchased  from  or  ceded  by  the  Indians,  and  ordered  all  persons 
who  had  settled  on  any  such  land  to  remove  therefrom  forthwith. 
It  furthermore  prohibited  any  private  purchase  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  provided  that  all  who  wished  to  trade  with  them 
should  take  out  a  license  and  give  security. 

General  Gage,  succeeding  Amherst  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  America,  renewed  on  December  12  Amherst's  requi- 
sition of  November  5  for  1,000  men  besides  officers  to  be  raised 
by  Pennsylvania  before  March  i. 
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The  conduct  of  the  last  Assembly  and  of  the  present  one,  in 
which  there  were  twenty-two  Quaker  members,  had  failed  to  sat- 
isfy not  only  the  royal  and  Proprietary  officers,  but  also  the  Pres- 
byterians, ever  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  particularly  the  Scotch- 
Irish  on  the  frontier,  who  saw  large  sums  of  money  lavished  in 
presents  to  Indians,  while  they  themselves  lay  destitute  from  the 
ravages  of  an  Indian  war.  And  as  every  now  and  then  some  of 
their  kinsmen  or  neighbors  fell  by  the  tomahawk,  they  became 
exasperated,  coupling  their  vengeance  against  the  guilty  savages 
with  jealousy  of  the  Assembly's  partiality,  and  also  suspicion 
against  those  Indians  who  were  treated  as  friends.  A  cry  like 
the  old  Covenanters'  came  from  their  descendants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania :  loud  exhortations  were  heard  on  the  frontier  to  carry  out 
against  the  heathen  red  men  the  decrees  of  Heaven  against  the 
Canaanites.  The  more  desperate  of  the  young  men  about  Paxton 
banded  together,  and  on  December  14  destroyed  the  peaceable  In- 
dian village  at  Conestoga,  and  killed  and  scalped  all  whom  they 
found  at  home  except  one  small  boy.  The  remainder  of  the  little 
trilie,  fourteen  in  number,  were  conducted  by  Robert  Beatty  and 
John  Miller,  the  Proprietaries'  Indian  agents  at  the  manor,  who 
did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  Lancaster,  and  placed  in  the  jail 
or  work-house  for  safety.  The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  diligence  by  the  authorities  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime  to  punishment,  and  warning  all  persons  not  to  molest 
the  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  Indians  now  on  Province  Island  or 
elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  but  a 
few  days  later  about  one  hundred  horsemen  appeared  at  Lancas- 
ter, broke  into  the  work-house,  and  against  the  expostulations  of 
the  sheriff  and  coroner,  massacred  the  Conestogas ;  then,  rapidly 
leaving  the  town,  threatened  to  go  in  greater  force  to  Province 
Island.  The  Governor  issued  a  second  proclamation,  offering  a 
rew'ard  of  200/.  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  any  three 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  promising  the  influence  of  the  government 
for  the  pardon  of  any  accomplices  not  immediately  concerned  in 
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the  shedding  of  blood  wlio  would  make  discovery,  apprehend,  and 
prosecute  to  conviction  any  of  the  ring-leaders.  The  Assembly 
having  been  summoned  during  a  recess  to  meet  the  new  Governor 
to  give  answer  to  General  Gage's  request  for  i,ooo  men,  a  resolu- 
tion to  grant  such  a  force  was  followed  l)y  a  vote  of  credit  for 
the  additional  force  necessary  "to  frustrate  the  further  wicked 
designs  of  those  lawless  rioters."  Sir  William  Johnson  having 
been  informed  of  both  massacres,  so  that  he  might  acquaint  the 
Six  Nations  with  the  actual  facts,  and  remove  any  bad  impres- 
sions as  to  the  good  faith  of  Pennsylvania  in  dealing  with  friendly 
Indians,  it  being  very  important  that  the  Six  Nations  should  not 
be  alienated  from  British  interests,  Governor  Penn  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  presence  in  the  city  of  a  detachment  of 
Highlanders  marching  to  New  York  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the 
Indians  on  Province  Island  to  be  returned  to  their  families,  and 
packed  them  ofT,  to  make  a  journey  through  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  to  Johnson's  on  the  Mohawk,  whence  they  could  easily  be 
sent  to  their  kindred  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
mob  of  the  city  was  to  be  feared  at  the  coming  of  an  organized 
force  of  rebels ;  the  Presbyterians  even  of  substance  would  have 
hailed  the  overthrow  of  both  Proprietary  and  Quaker;  in  the 
minds  of  the  Governor's  councillors  the  Provincial  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  act  against  their  neighbors.  Accord- 
ingly regular  soldiers  were  a  necessity;  and  application  for  them 
was  made  to  General  Gage,  who  promised  three  companies  of  the 
Royal  American  regiment  then  on  their  way  from  Albany,  and 
also  put  the  troops  at  Carlisle  under  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's orders.  Franklin  came  forward  with  a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  rioters,  so  as  to  turn  public  opinion 
against  them,  and  subsequently  at  the  Governor's  request  formed 
an  association  of  citizens  for  the  defence  of  public  authority. 
When  the  Governor  of  New  York  heard  that  140  or  150  Indians 
were  to  be  sent  through  his  territory,  he  had  them  stopped  at 
Perth  Amboy,  and  a  part  of  the  Royal  American  regiment  brought 
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them  back  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  bar- 
racks in  the  Northern  Liberties.  This  roused  the  Scotch-Irish, 
who  gathered  in  numbers  designed  to  overwhelm  the  force  which 
might  protect  the  unfortunates.  A  Quaker  merchant  said  to 
Robert  Fulton  of  Lancaster,  "I  hear  you  intend  to  kill  the  Qua- 
kers." Fulton  answered,  "No,  God  forbid,  but  they  or  any  others 
who  oppose  us  will  be  killed."  On  January  29  the  Governor  sent 
an  express  to  Carlisle  ordering  all  the  King's  troops  there  to  Lan- 
caster, and  on  February  3  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  pre- 
venting tumults  and  riotous  assemblies.  Next  day  came  news 
that  the  frontiersmen  were  on  the  march,  and  had  fixed  on  the 
following  morning  for  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  At  once 
measures  were  taken.  The  British  officer  at  the  barracks  was 
told  to  defend  his  charges  to  the  utmost.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  notified  to  meet  the  Governor  at  the  State  House  that 
afternoon,  to  take  arms  immediately  in  support  of  the  laws.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  were  to  assist  the  soldiers  in  guard- 
ing the  barracks  that  night,  and  the  inhabitants  were  upon  the 
ringing  of  bells  to  repair  to  the  barracks,  or,  if  the  town  were  at- 
tacked, to  meet  at  the  Court  House.  The  next  day  cannon  were 
planted  around  the  barracks,  but  the  insurgent  horde  did  not  ar- 
rive. It  sent  to  the  Governor  a  declaration  too  long  to  be  here 
printed  that  the  "injured  frontier  inhabitants"  had  seen  the  In- 
dians, some  of  whom  had  been  proved  to  be  murderers,  and  who 
by  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  frontier  were  capable  of  doing 
much  mischief,  cherished  and  caressed  as  dear  friends ;  at  the  last 
Indian  treaty  at  Lancaster  the  blood  of  murdered  brethren  had 
been  tamely  covered,  and  captured  friends  had  been  abandoned 
to  slavery;  last  summer  not  a  man  had  been  granted  to  escort 
provisions,  etc.,  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt,  although  the  frontier  had 
depended  under  God  upon  the  success  of  the  campaign ;  the  public 
was  required  to  support  savages  pretending  friendship  but  guilty 
of  murder,  with  others  known  to  have  been  in  battle  against 
Colonel  Bouquet,  while  the  King's  subjects  flying  from  their  homes 
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were  left  to  private  charity,  "wherein  they  who  are  most  profuse 
towards  savages  have  carefuhy  avoided  having  any  part;"  no 
Uuinks  had  Ijeen  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  volunteers,  who, 
equipped  at  their  own  expense,  had  gone  up  the  Susquehanna  in 


John  Morgan 

Physician;  born  1735;  died  1789;  studied  med- 
icine in  Europe  and  in  1765  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  College  of  Philadelphia.  Photo- 
graphed especially  for  this  work  from  an  en- 
graving in  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Darling- 
ton 

September,  and  defeated  the  enemy,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
their  wounded,  but  a  doctor  had  been  sent  to  cure  an  Indian,  a 
confessed  enemy,  when  he  got  a  cut  in  his  head  in  a  cjuarrel  with 
his  cousin;  when  his  Majesty's  "cloaked  enemies  had  been  struck 
by  a  distressed,  bereft,  injured  frontier"  a  reward  had  been  of- 
fered for  apprehending  the  perpetrators,  and  their  conduct  painted 
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in  the  most  atrocious  colors,  while  the  "horrid  ravages,  cruel  mur- 
ders, and  shocking  barbarities"  committed  by  Indians  had  been 
excused  as  their  method  of  making  war;  nor  could  there  be  sur- 
prise at  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  when,  as  those  of  Wyalusing 
had  told  Conrad  Weiser,  Israel  Pemberton,  the  old  leader  of  the 
faction  which  had  so  long  enslaved  Pennsylvania  to  the  Indians, 
with  others  of  the  Friends,  had  told  them  that  the  Proprietaries 
had  cheated  them  in  the  matter  of  land  and  the  traders  had  de- 
frauded them  in  the  price  of  goods — this  was  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion "under  the  villainy,  infatuation,  and  influence  of  a  certain 
faction  that  have  got  the  political  reins  in  their  hands;''  and  could 
it  be  thought  strange  that  the  adding  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  province  one  or  two  hundred  Indians,  to 
the  great  disquietude  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
awakened  the  resentment  of  "a  people  grossly  abused,  unright- 
eously burdened,  and  made  dupes  and  slaves  to  Indians"  ?  and  the 
design  was  to  rescue  a  laboring  land  from  a  weight  so  oppressive, 
unreasonable,  and  unjust.  The  declaration  ends :  "It  is  this  we 
are  resolved  to  prosecute,  though  it  is  with  great  reluctance  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  a  measure  not  so  agreeable  as  could  be  de- 
sired and  to  which  extremity  alone  compels — God  save  the  King." 
At  two  o'clock  Monday  morning,  February  6,  the  people  were 
called  from  their  beds  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  Governor 
Penn  repaired  to  Franklin's  house,  which  he  made  his  headquar- 
ters;  and  about  600  persons,  among  them  a  number  of  Quakers, 
assembled  in  arms.  The  middle  ferry  (Market  Street)  and 
upper  ferry  (now  Spring  Garden  Street  bridge)  were  secured: 
but  the  advance  guard  of  the  rebels,  about  two  hundred  strong, 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Swedes'  Ford,  and  proceeded  to  Ger- 
mantown,  where,  having  heard  of  the  preparations  to  receive  them, 
they  rested.  Rain  fell  in  the  city,  and  the  armed  citizens  sought 
cover,  three  companies  filling  the  market  house,  and  a  company, 
embracing  Quaker  youth,  taking  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  at 
the  Friends  meeting-house,  although  it  was  the  day  appointed  for 
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Youth's  Meeting.  The  Governor  sent  Franklin  and  three  others 
to  hold  a  parley  with  the  insurgents,  and  ask  the  reasons  for  their 
conduct.  The  interview  resulted  in  saving  the  public  authority 
without  bloodshed.  Those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  it 
were  induced  to  say  that  they  would  suspend  hostilities  until  an 
answer  should  be  made  to  the  statement  of  grievances,  and  return 
to  their  homes,  while  Matthew  Smith  and  James  Gibson  should 
make  a  formal  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Assembly  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  frontier.  The  defenders  of  the  city  were 
thanked  and  disbanded^  although  called  out  the  next  day  by  the 
coming  into  town  of  some  stragglers,  who,  however,  committed 
no  disorder,  and  soon  retreated  after  their  companions.  A  sec- 
ond attempt  was  made  by  the  Governor  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians, 
but  General  Gage  would  not  approve  of  their  being  sent  back  to 
the  Indian  region,  pointing  out  that  they  were  in  fact  hostages 
for  the  good  behavior  of  their  kindred. 

The  memorial  of  Smith  and  Gibson,  which  was  presented 
while  their  friends  were  terrifying  the  eastern  counties  on  the 
journey  home,  or  receiving  congratulation  and  admiration  on  their 
arrival,  called  attention  to  the  inequalit}^  of  representation  in  the 
Assembly;  the  eastern  or  original  counties  of  Philadelphia  (in- 
cluding the  city),  Chester,  and  Bucks  electing  twenty-six  of  the 
members,  the  other  counties  only  ten,  -/.  c,  four  from  Lancaster, 
two  from  Cumberland,  two  from  York,  one  from  Berks,  and  one 
from  Northampton.  Furthermore,  protest  was  made  against  a 
proposed  act  of  Assembly,  which  only  such  inequality  rendered 
possible,  that  those  charged  with  the  killing  of  any  Indian  in 
Lancaster  county  should  be  tried  in  Philadelphia,  Chester,  or 
Bucks.  To  a  restatement  of  the  points  in  the  declaration  was 
added  a  final  complaint  that  the  men  at  Fort  Augusta,  doubtless 
under  direction  from  those  outside,  had  given  no  assistance  to 
save  the  crops  from  ravage,  not  even  patrolling  the  frontiers. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
THE   ATTEMPT  TO   CHANGE  THE   GOVERNMENT 

WE  lind  a  letter  of  Franklin  as  early  as  June  lo,  1758, 
telling  the  Speaker  and  committee  on  correspondence 
of  the  Assembly  that  Robert  Charles  had  at  his  request 
drawn  up  a  state  of  the  case  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  lawyers  how 
far  the  people's  privileges  then  enjoyed  would  be  affected  in  case 
of  a  change  of  government  by  Pennsylvania's  coming  directly 
under  the  Crown,  and  that  this  had  been  referred  to  the  agents' 
counsel,  whose  opinion  Franklin  enclosed.  The  counsel,  know- 
ing the  views,  connections,  and  character  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  gave  him  some  hints  on  a  separate  sheet,  of 
which  he  also  sent  a  copy,  one  suggestion  being  that  before  push- 
ing the  matter  in  Parliament  something  be  done  to  remove  the 
prejudice  of  the  British  public  against  the  people  of  the  province. 
Accordingly  the  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  was  written,  probably  by  his  son  Will- 
iam and  his  friend  James  Ralph.  When  Franklin  in  November, 
1762,  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  London,  John  Dickinson  had 
just  been  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar 
who  had  studied  at  the  Temple,  a  native  of  Talbot  county,  Mary- 
land, son  of  Justice  Samuel  Dickinson  of  Kent  county,  Dela- 
ware, and  nephew  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader  of  the  Governor's 
Council.  While  the  "Paxton  boys"  were  retiring  to  their  homes 
the  Assembly  was  proceeding  to  frame  a  bill"  for  raising  the 
money  for  the  one  thousand  soldiers  which  it  had  promised.     By 
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the  agreement  of  1760  it  was  allowed  to  tax  the  Proprietaries' 
located  lands  upon  certain  conditions,  among  others  that  "the 
located  uncultivated  lands  of  the  Proprietaries  shall  not  be  as- 
sessed higher  than  the  lowest  rate  at  which  any  located  unculti- 
vated lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  shall  be  assessed."  The 
Assembly  now  presented  a  bill  using  these  words,  but  with  the 
explanatory  clause,  "under  the  same  circumstances  of  situation, 
kind,  and  quality."  Penn  asked  that  the  bill  use  the  words  of  the 
agreement.  The  Assembly  said  that  there  was  an  ambiguity  in 
them;  they  had  stated  their  construction  of  them,  and  would  the 
Governor  suggest  a  clause  embodying  his?  Penn  replied  that 
the  words  were  the  plainest  that  could  be  used.  The  Assembly 
asked  him  if  he  understood  that  when  the  worst  lands  of  the 
inhabitants  were  rated  at  so  much,  the  best  lands  of  the  Proprie- 
taries should  be  rated  at  no  more.  Penn  insisted  that  there  was 
but  one  meaning  to  the  words,  the  Assembly  was  bound  by  them, 
and  he  would  be  careless  of  his  duty  in  passing  any  bill  that  did 
not  conform  to  them.  The  Assembly  declaimed  against  such 
injustice,  and  the  populace  felt  wronged,  but,  however  unequal 
such  an  arrangement  may  have  been,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  intended  by  the  Crown,  and  its  reason  may  be  sought  in  the 
Proprietaries'  dread  of  unfair  discrimination  against  them  by  the 
assessors,  in  whose  appointment  they  had  no  voice.  Such  a  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  their  protection,  or  even  granted  to 
them  as  a  privilege,  John  Penn,  their  agent,  surely  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  giving  away  anything  so  valuable.  He 
remained  firm. 

On  March  24,  1764,  the  House  adopted  twenty-six  resolutions 
drawn  up  by  Joseph  Galloway  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Proprietaries  and  the  dangers  to  the  Crown  as  well  as  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  the  continuance  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  holders  of  such  growing  estates,  and  then  the  House 
voted  "to  adjourn  in  order  to  consult  the  people  whether  an 
humble  address  should  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  his  Maj- 
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esty  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the  people 
of  this  province  under  his  immediate  protection  and  government." 
A  message  was  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  telling  him  that 
the  bill  lay  ready  for  his  signature,  and  for  present  safety  the 
province  would  depend  upon  the  King's  troops  with  the  blessing 
of  God;  and  the  House  adjourned  to  May  14. 

During  the  recess  3,500  persons  signed  petitions  to  George 
III  in  favor  of  the  change,  the  signers  of  one  of  the  petitions 
being  all  of  them  Friends.  After  the  Assembly  reconvened  and 
had  these  papers  laid  before  it  for  transmission,  Galloway,  Frank- 
lin, and  eight  others,  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the  morning 
session  on  the  23d  of  May,  reported  that  afternoon  a  draft  of  a 
similar  petition  from  the  House.  This  was  debated  three  days, 
the  Assembly  sitting  with  closed  doors.  On  the  second  day 
Norris  the  Speaker  requested  that,  his  sentiments  being  adverse 
to  the  intentions  of  the  majority,  as  his  seat  in  the  chair  prevented 
him  from  entering  into  the  debate,  therefore  if  in  consequence  of 
their  order  his  duty  should  oblige  him  to  sign  the  petition  as 
Speaker,  he  might  be  permitted  to  offer  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  before  he  signed,  and  that  they  might  be  entered  on  the 
minutes.  This  request  was  granted.  Dickinson  in  a  speech 
which  he  afterwards  published,  pleaded  with  his  fellow  members 
and  fellow  opponents  of  Proprietary  injustice,  not  to  let  their 
resentment  produce  effects  more  fatal  than  the  injuries  of  which 
they  complained.  If  the  change  of  government  could  take  place 
with  all  the  colonial  privileges  preserved,  let  it  do  so  instantly, 
but  "if  they  must  be  consumed  in  the  blaze  of  royal  authority,  we 
shall  pay  too  great  a  price  for  our  approach  to  the  throne."  He 
thought- — as  he  afterwards  did  when  the  declaration  of  American 
independence  was  proposed — that  the  proper  time  had  not  ar- 
rived. He  pointed  out  that  the  assemblymen  were  voting  to  put 
themselves  under  the  King,  when  they  were  laboring  under  royal 
displeasure  for  their  conduct  in  the  late  war :  and  would  not  the 
indignation  of  the  Court  rise  beyond  all  bounds,  when  they  found 
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this  application  for  a  change  proceeded  from  the  Governor's  ad- 
herence to  stipulations  approved  by  the  late  and  present  King? 
The  time  might  come  when  the  weight  of  government  would  be 
too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  of  a  subject;  at  least  too  heavy  for 
those  of  a  woman  or  an  infant;  and  when  the  point  should  be 
agitated  either  on  a  proposal  from  the  Crown  or  the  Proprietaries 
themselves,  the  province  could  plead  the  cause  of  her  privileges 
with  greater  freedom  and  more  probability  of  success  than  at 
present.  Now  they  were  to  request  his  Majesty  to  change  the 
government,  and  yet  insist  on  the  preservation  of  their  privileges. 
His  Majesty  would  not  accept  the  government  clogged  in  that 
way ;  and  then  would  they  ask  it  back  ?  or  let  it  go  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  would  be  pleased  to  impose?  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Ministry  to  vest  the  government  advantageously  in  the  Crown : 
let  the  Assembly  petition  for  a  change,  and  Parliament  would 
pass  an  act  delivering  the  colony  at  once  from  the  Proprietors  and 
the  privileges  claimed  under  them.  "Power  is  like  the  ocean : 
not  easily  admitting  limits  to  be  fixed  to  it.  .  .  .  Let  not  us 
then,  in  expectation  of  smooth  seas  and  an  undisturbed  course, 
too  rashly  venture  our  little  vessel  that  hath  safely  sailed  round 
our  well-known  shores  upon  the  midst  of  the  untried  deep,  with- 
out being  first  fully  convinced  that  her  make  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weather  she  may  meet  with,  and  that  she  is  well  provided 
for  so  long  and  so  dangerous  a  voyage." 

How  much  of  Galloway's  reply  as  printed  was  actually  spoken 
at  the  time,  we  cannot  say.  Dickinson  said  that  the  speech  was 
never  delivered,  and  Galloway  acknowledged  that  it  was  some- 
what re-written.  To  Dickinson's  claim  that  the  project  was  ill- 
timed,  when  the  Colony  was  so  much  under  displeasure  at  Court, 
he  said  that  he  had  not  "the  vanity  to  hope  that  if  we  cannot  now 
succeed  in  removing  the  prejudices  occasioned  by  Proprietary 
Misrepresentations  we  shall  ever  see  the  Day  while  the  Powers  of 
Government  are  united  with  immense  property  that  Proprietary 
Influence  or  Ministerial  Prejudice  against  us  will  cease.     But  I 
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must  fear  a  little  time  will  shew  us  in  the  ridiculous  Light  that 
Horace  shews  his  Clown  'who  meeting  a  River  in  his  Road  sat 
down  on  the  Bank  to  wait  till  the  Stream  should  pass  him : 

'  Rusticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis:    at  ilk 
'  Labitur;    et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum.'  " 

The  petition  was  adopted  by  "a  great  majority,"  and  ordered 
to  be  transcribed.  On  reassembling  the  next  morning,  the  House 
received  a  letter  from  Norris  resigning  the  speakership.  The 
long  sitting  and  the  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  his  weak- 
ened constitution,  and,  being  too  unwell  to  attend,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  excuse  to  be  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  duty  of  signing 
the  paper.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  his  successor,  the 
petition  was  finally  adopted,  and  he  signed  it.  Hoping  in  due 
time  to  be  relieved  of  Proprietary  rule,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  further  delaying  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  Assembly 
on  May  29  finally  under  protest  struck  out  the  clauses  in  the  sup- 
ply bill  to  which  the  Governor  had  objected,  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  Later  on  the  Proprietaries  in  England  sent  word  waiv- 
ing their  advantage,  and  requesting  the  assessors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  phraseology  of  the  act,  to  tax  their  estates  at  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  they  should  assess  the  inhabitants'  lands  "under  the 
same  circumstances  of  situation,  kind,  and  quality." 

During  the  winter  of  such  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  the 
British  Ministry  were  determining  upon  measures  to  which  they 
were  almost  driven  by  the  want  of  military  system  among  the 
colonies  and  the  leaving  to  the  Assemblies  respectively  whether 
and  when  and  how  much  they  would  vote  for  expeditions  for 
their  own  or  the  common  protection.  A  union  of  delegates  mak- 
ing an  apportionment  which  their  constituents  would  be  morally 
bound  to  carry  out  not  having  been  established,  Grenville  thought 
he  saw  in  the  extension  of  the  stamp  law  to  America  the  easiest 
means  of  securing  its  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  Empire. 
Apparently  the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  delayed  the  meas- 
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lire.  A  letter  from  London  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  dated 
March  24,  1764,  says:  "The  15th  Resolution  relating  to  the 
Stamp  Duty,  will  certainly  pass  next  Session,  unless  the  Ameri- 
cans offer  a  more  certain  duty.  Had  not  William  Allen,  Esq. 
been  here  and  indefatigable  in  opposing  it,  and  happily  having 
made  Acquaintance  with  the  first  Personages 
in  the  Kingdom  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  inevitably  have 
passed  this  session." 

The  last   document   signed   by   Franklin   as 
Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania   Assembly  was  a 
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message  to  Richard  Jackson,  "Patron  and  standing  counsel 
for  the  province,"  that  the  stamp  duties  and  other  taxes 
mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
pro])osed  to  be  laid  on  the  colonies  would  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  province  of  their  most  essential  rights  as  British 
subjects  and  of  the  right  granted  to  them  by  the  charter  of  King 
Charles  H,  wherein  the  assessing  of  their  own  taxes,  and  freedom 
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from  any  impositions  but  those  made  by  their  own  representatives 
was  fiihy  granted,  and  as  the  Ministry,  according  to  information 
received,  were  desirous  of  consulting  the  ease,  interest,  and  good 
will  of  the  Colonies,  a  remonstrance  might  prevail  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  lay  aside  their  intention ;  furthermore  a  plan  to  oblige  the 
colonies  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  Crown  in  time  of  dan- 
ger had  been  under  consideration  by  the  Assembly  and  would  be 
transmitted,  and  there  should  be  moreover  a  repeal  or  amendment 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  sugar  trade,  particu- 
larly as  to  its  prohibition  of  the  export  of  lumber  to  Ireland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Grenville  had  called  together  the  agents 
of  the  colonies,  and  stated  his  intention  to  pass  a  stamp  law  at  the 
ensuing  session,  unless  they  could  suggest  a  duty  equally  produc- 
tive after  communicating  with  the  Assemblies  which  they  repre- 
sented. 

The  one  thousand  men  furnished  by  Pennsylvania,  reduced  by 
the  desertion  of  two  hundred  before  leaving  Carlisle,  and  of  others 
at  Fort  Bedford,  made  with  a  very  few  regulars  and  about  two 
hundred  Virginians  the  army  of  Bouquet,  which  advanced  from 
Fort  Pitt  in  October,  1764,  marched  ninety-six  miles  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, mostly  through  a  wilderness  which  the  savages  had 
deemed  their  sure  defense,  and,  appearing  in  such  force  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  compelled  the  liberation  of  all  the 
white  people  then  in  captivity.  So  thoroughly  is  Pennsylvania 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  expedition,  which  not  only  restored 
so  many  of  her  men,  women,  and  children  to  their  families,  but 
had  the  chief  part  in  securing  peace  to  adjoining  colonies,  that, 
whereas  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  contributed 
not  a  penny  to  the  expense,  and  left  Bouquet  personally  liable  for 
the  pay  of  the  volunteers  from  those  provinces,  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  in  due  time  came  to  his  relief,  and  paid  for  this  also. 

After  the  publication  of  Dickinson's  and  Galloway's  speeches 
upon  the  change  of  government,  the  former,  who  went  so  far  as 
to  challenge  the  latter  to  a  duel,  which  was  declined,  printed  a 
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fierce  invective  against  Galloway,  charging  him  with  extortion 
and  various  dishonorable  practices.  At  the  October  election  the 
opponents  of  the  change  of  government  had  the  support  of  the 
Presbyterians,  to  whom  the  important  question  was  defending 
the  province  and  particularly  their  brethren  on  the  frontiers,  and 
mattered  comparatively  little  whether  the  Proprietaries  or  the 
richer  inhabitants  paid  for  it,  and  who  feared  that  under  the 
Crown  the  Church  of  England  might  become  established.  Dick- 
inson was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  as  was  Norris  against  his 
expressed  wish.  Galloway  and  Franklin  were  defeated,  the  latter 
by  25  majority  out  of  4,000  votes;  and  only  two  out  of  the  ten 
representatives  from  Philadelphia  city  and  county  were  in  favor 
of  the  change  of  government.  Norris  was  accordingly  again 
chosen  Speaker.  But  the  majority  of  the  Bucks  and  Chester  del- 
egation remained  against  Proprietary  authority,  and  the  Assembly 
not  only  refused  to  recall  the  petition  to  the  King,  the  vote  stand- 
ing 10  to  22,  but  even  to  delay  its  presentation,  as  asked  by  Nor- 
ris, this  vote  standing  12  to  20,  and,  after  Norris  had  again  and 
finally  resigned  the  speakership,  and  Joseph  Fox  had  succeeded 
him,  furthermore  appointed  Franklin  as  an  additional  agent  in 
London,  and  directed  him  to  go  with  all  dispatch,  and  his  ex- 
penses to  be  paid.  In  all  these  votes,  George  Taylor  from  North- 
ampton county,  afterwards  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  with  the  minority,  and  John  Morton  joined  it  as 
to  the  last  proposition.  The  majority  which  wished  to  divest 
the  Founder's  descendants  of  their  authority  were  the  strict  fol- 
lowers of  the  Founder's  religion.  Nathaniel  Pennock,  William 
Rodman,  Charles  Humphreys,  and  Isaac  Pearson  were  among 
them.  Penn  granted  a  church  charter  to  the  Lutherans  with  the 
design  of  drawing  that  vote  away  from  the  Quakers,  but  subse- 
quently wrote :  "There  is  no  resisting  the  intrigues  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting."  Franklin  sailed  for  England  on  November  8,  1764, 
being  escorted  by  three  hundred  admirers  to  Chester,  where  he 
embarked.     He  took  with  him  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  the 
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Assembly  upon  hearing  of  Grenville's  proposal  of  a  stamp  act  or 
some  other  means  of  revenue  had  passed,  acknowledging  it  a  duty 
to  grant  aid  to  the  Crown  according  to  ability  whenever  required 
in  the  usual  constitutional  manner. 

George  Croghan,  the  deputy  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  went  to 
Fort  Pitt  in  February,  1765,  and  spent  some  months  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Senecas,  and  Sandusky  In- 
dians to  induce  them  to  perform  their  engagements  with  Bouquet 
by  delivering  all  the  English  and  negroes  remaining  in  their  vil- 
lages, and  by  sending  deputies  to  Sir  William  Johnson  to  ratify  a 
lasting  peace.  At  one  of  the  pow-wows,  Kyashuta,  a  Seneca 
chief,  asked  for  a  restoration  of  the  sale  of  powder,  lead,  and  rum, 
which  had  been  prohibited  a  year  or  two  before  the  recent  troubles. 
He  said :  "You  make  rum,  and  have  taught  us  to  drink  it :  you 
are  fond  of  it  yourselves;  therefore  don't  deprive  us  of  it."  Cro- 
ghan obtained  the  release  of  many  captives,  and  brought  about  the 
meeting  with  Johnson,  whereby  on  May  8,  a  definite  treaty  of 
peace  was  made  with  the  Delawares.  Croghan's  subsequent  jour- 
ney to  the  Illinois  country,  on  which  he  was  captured  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  burnt  alive,  resulted  in  the  coming  of  Pon- 
tiac  himself,  who  had  found  his  schemes  hopeless,  to  Johnson  on 
July  23,  1766. 

On  setting  out  for  Fort  Pitt,  Croghan  had  given  a  pass  for 
Baynton  and  Wharton's  goods  to  be  brought  with  the  remainder 
of  his  presents  for  the  Indians  by  Captain  Callender;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Cumberland  county  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  to 
prevent  warlike  stores  being  supplied  to  savages  recently  in  arms. 
The  goods  were  packed  on  eighty-one  horses.  On  March  6,  a 
large  company  started  from  the  house  of  William  Smith,  one  of 
the  county  justices,  and  came  up  with  this  caravan  at  Sideling 
Hill,  about  17  miles  beyond  Fort  Loudoun,  and  burned  or  pil- 
laged sixty-three  of  the  horse  loads.  A  sergeant  and  twelve  men 
of  the  Highlanders,  sent  from  the  fort,  went  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, saved  the  rest  of  the  goods,  and  captured  several  persons 
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and  five  rifles  and  four  smooth  guns.  Justice  Smith's  relative, 
James  Smith,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Provincial  troops,  ap- 
peared in  a  few  days  with  a  mob,  and  declared  that  they  would 
die  to  a  man  rather  than  let  the  prisoners  be  put  into  Carlisle  jail. 
Horses  laden  with  liquors,  etc.,  for  the  troops  at  Fort  Pitt,  under 
a  pass  from  the  commander  there,  arriving  at  Fort  Loudoun 
about  the  ist  of  May,  had  been  relieved  of  their  burden  within 
the  latter  fort,  and  taken  by  their  drivers  out  to  pasture,  when 
thirty  men  with  their  faces  blackened  came  upon  them,  flogged 
the  drivers,  killed  five  horses,  and  burned  all  the  saddles.  Alarm 
being-  given,  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  started  from  the  fort,  and 
in  a  battle  which  ensued  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  wounded. 
Another  time  did  James  vSmith  bring  a  mob  to  the  fort,  then 
being  accompanied  by  three  justices  who  demanded  to  search  the 
goods.  Lieutenant  Charles  Grant  of  the  Highlanders,  the  com- 
mander, explained  that  the  General  had  committed  the  goods  to 
his  care,  but  had  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace;  this  however  could  not  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
a  mob.  Justice  Smith  replied  that  he  would  not  come  again  for 
that  purpose,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  obey  the  General,  and  con- 
tended that  a  military  ofiicer's  pass  was  not  sufficient  without  a 
magistrate's  pass.  Subsequently  Justice  Smith  issued  several 
passes  through  the  neighborhood.  The  vigilance  men  threw  off 
the  restraints  of  decent  appearance  by  issuing  the  following: 
"Advertisement.  These  are  to  give  notice  to  all  our  Loyal  Vol- 
unteers, to  those  that  has  not  yet  enlisted,  you  are  to  come  to  our 
Tow^n  and  come  to  our  Tavern  and  fill  your  Belly's  with  Liquor 
and  your  Mouth  with  swearing,  and  you  will  have  your  pass,  but 
if  not,  your  Back  must  be  whipt  and  your  mouth  be  gagged. 
We  will  have  Grant,  the  officer  of  Loudon,  whip'd  or 
hanged.  .  .  .  The  Governor  will  pardon  our  Crimes,  and  the 
Clergy  will  give  us  absolution,  and  the  Country  will  stand  by  us ; 
so  we  may  do  what  we  please  .  .  .  free  toleration  for  drink- 
ing, swearing,  sabbath  breaking,  and  any  outrage  what  we  have 
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a  mind  to,  to  let  those  Strangers  know  their  place.  .  .  .  We 
call  it  Hell's  town,  in  Cumberland  county,  the  25th  May,  1765. 
Peters  Township  .  .  ."  The  crowning-  deed  was  on  May  28. 
Lieutenant  Grant,  while  riding  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was 
fired  at,  and  the  horse  starting,  and  he  being  thrown,  he  was 
seized  by  James  Smith  and  others,  taken  six  miles  off,  kept  all 
night  in  the  woods,  and  threatened  with  being  carried  to  the 
mountains  and  detained  there,  and  the  fort  taken  by  force  unless 
he  would  give  up  the  arms  captured  from  the  rioters.  Upon 
Grant  refusing  and  saying  that  those  who  put  such  threats  into 
execution  would  be  treated  as  rebels,  they  replied  that  they  were 
ready  for  rebellion,  and  would  take  him  to  Carolina;  but  after 
travelling  eight  miles  he  was  set  at  liberty  on  giving  a  bond  for 
40/.  if  he  should  not  deliver  the  arms  in  five  weeks.  There  is  a 
letter  printed  among  the  Pennsylvania  archives  from  James  Smith 
dated  June  19:  "Sir:  The  arms  that  are  detained  in  Loudon,  you 
may  keep  them,  keep  them,  keep  them." 

On  June  4,  1765,  Governor  Penn  declared  trade  with  the  In- 
dians open  from  June  20  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  province  who 
should  apply  for  and  obtain  his  license,  and  requiring  all  the  King's 
subjects  to  permit  any  person  with  such  license  to  travel  to  Fort 
Pitt  with  his  goods,  and  any  person  with  the  pass  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  any  garrison  to  transport  military  stores. 

When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  Grenville,  to  conciliate  the 
Americans,  asked  their  agents  to  suggest  the  person  to  have  the 
sale  of  the  stamps  in  their  respective  colonies.  Franklin  named 
his  friend  John  Hughes,  who  in  the  Assembly  had  been  voting 
with  the  opponents  of  the  Proprietaries ;  and  much  capital  did 
Franklin's  enemies  try  to  make  out  of  this  participation  in 
the  introduction  of  the  stamps,  while  Hughes  and  Galloway  tried 
to  la}''  the  blame  for  the  popular  outburst  upon  the  Proprietary 
party  in  both  contrivance  and  connivance,  Hughes  writing  to  Lon- 
don that  if  the  government  were  taken  from  the  Penns,  and  a 
Governor  who  knew  the  people  appointed,   Pennsylvania  could 
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easily  be  kept  in  order.  The  Quakers  and  the  Baptists  and  such 
Church  of  England  people  as  were  not  controlled  by  the  Proprie- 
taries were,  he  said,  willing  to  obey  the  stamp  law. 

Upon  suggestion  by  the  Massachusetts  Asseml)ly  that  the  va- 
rious Houses  of  Representatives  or  Burgesses  in  America  send 
committees  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  first  Tuesd.ay  of 
October,  1765,  to  consider  a  united  representation  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  decided  unani- 
mously that  it  ought  to  remonstrate  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
appointed  as  committee  the  Speaker  and  Dickinson  with  George 
Bryan  and  John  Morton.  Nine  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the 
''unconstitutional  impositions"  were  unanimously  passed. 

Plughes  was  afraid  of  being  mobbed,  and  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  when  there  were  bonfires  on  account  of  the  change  in 
the  Ministry,  he  was  armed  watching  for  an  attack  on  his  house ; 
there  were  several  relatives  with  Mrs.  Franklin  at  the  Doctor's, 
while  eight  hundred  of  their  friends  were  distributed  through  the 
streets ;  but  at  midnight  those  whom  they  feared  dispersed  after 
burning  a  "stamp  man"  in  effigy.  Hughes  wrote  to  Governor 
John  Penn  and  to  Dickeson,  the  master  of  the  ship  which  brought 
the  stamps,  that  he  had  received  no  commission  to  take  charge  of 
them.  The  ship  then  lay  at  New  Castle  for  fear  of  injury,  but 
on  October  5  she  sailed  up  the  river  to  Philadelphia,  accompanied 
by  a  man-of-war.  All  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  put  their  flags  at 
half  mast,  the  bells  of  the  State  House  and  Christ  Church  were 
muffled  and  tolled  until  evening,  and  two  negroes  with  drums 
summoned  the  people  to  a  meeting  at  the  State  House,  which  sent 
Robert  Morris,  Charles  Thomson,  and  others  to  Hughes,  who 
was  very  ill  at  home,  asking  him  to  resign,  or  at  least  to  promise 
not  to  execute  his  office.  The  crowd,  Hughes  said,  was  stirred 
up  by  the  son  of  Franklin's  great  enemy,  Chief- Justice  Allen,  and 
threats  were  made  against  Plughes's  person  and  property.  On 
the  following  Monday  he  gave  assurance  that  neither  he  nor  his 
deputies  would  act  until  the  King's  pleasure  be  known,  or  the  law 
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be  put  into  execution  in  the  other  colonies,  or  the  Governor  com- 
mand him.  Those  who  held  the  interview  with  Hughes  declared  : 
"We  will  see  who  will  dare  put  the  act  into  execution;  'upon  the 
Governor's  appointment' — we  will  take  care  of  that."  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  left  the  city  the  day  the  vessel  arrived. 
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On  Monday  or  Tuesday,  he  had  the  stamps  put  upon  the  man-of- 
war.  Hughes  wrote  soon  after  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Stamp  Office  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  if  his  hands  were 
sufficiently  strengthened ;  but  in  due  time  he  resigned. 

The  Speaker,  Fox,  did  not  go  to  New  York,  and  Dickinson 
was  called  home  by  urgent  business.  At  the  election  in  October, 
1765,  Galloway  was  returned  from  Philadelphia  county,  but  James 
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Pemberton  and  George  Bryan  received  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
resulting  in  a  second  election,  at  which  Pemberton  was  chosen. 

On  November  7,  1765,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  assem- 
bled at  the  Court  Plouse,  adopted  non-importation  resolutions 
which  were  embodied  in  an  agreement  soon  signed  by  almost 
everybody  who  could  be  described  as  a  merchant  or  trader,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  were  owing  to 
the  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  ill  advised  resolutions  in  recent 
acts  of  Parliament.  These  measures  had  limited  the  exportation 
of  some  of  the  produce,  increased  the  expense  of  many  imported 
articles,  and  cut  off  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  sufifi- 
cient  specie  even  to  pay  the  duties  imposed.  The  province  was 
heavily  in  debt  to  Great  Britain  for  importations  and  the  Stamp 
Act  would  tend  to  prevent  remittances,  and  so,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  people  of  the  province  wuuld  be  frugal  in  the  consumption  of 
all  manufactures  except  those  of  America  or  of  Ireland  coming 
directly  from  thence,  and  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  befriend  them ; 
therefore  the  subscribers  agreed  and  pledged  their  honor  to  direct 
all  goods  to  be  ordered  from  Great  Britain  not  to  be  shipped,  and 
to  cancel  all  former  orders  until  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed,  the 
ships  already  cleared  for  Great  Britain  owned  by  the  merchants 
Ijeing  allowed  to  bring  back  the  usual  bulky  articles,  but  no  dry 
goods  except  dye  stuffs  and  utensils  necessary  for  carrying  on 
manufactures,  and  furthermore  to  sell  no  articles  sent  on  com- 
mission after  January  i.  The  committee  which  circulated  this 
agreement  for  signatures,  and  was  appointed  to  see  to  its  being 
carried  out,  was  composed  of  Thomas  Willing,  Samuel  Mifflin, 
Thomas  Montgomery,  Samuel  Howell,  Samuel  Wharton,  John 
Rhea,  William  Fisher,  Joshua  Fisher,  Peter  Chevalier,  Benjamin 
Fuller,  and  Abel  James.  The  shopkeepers  also  met  and  agreed 
to  buy  no  British  goods  until  the  repeal  of  the  act. 

On  November  16,  at  7  o'clock  at  night.  Fort  Loudoun  was  at- 
tacked by  rioters,  who,  increasing  in  numbers,  kept  firing  at  it 
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until  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  when  Wihiam  McDowell  said  that 
if  Lieutenant  Grant  would  let  him  have  the  captured  arms  he 
would  give  a  receipt  to  hold  them  subject  to  the  Governor's  orders. 
As  the  General  had  written  to  have  the  arms  surrendered  when 
the  Governor  required,  and  Lieutenant  Grant  had  little  ammuni- 
tion, and  did  not  know  when  reenforcements  would  arrive,  the 
arms  were  given  to  McDowell,  and  the  receipt  taken.  James  Smith 
and  Samuel  Owens  then  gave  bond  not  to  interrupt  any  person 
going  or  coming  thereafter.  Ensign  Herring  with  thirty  soldiers 
from  Fort  Bedford  arrived  two  hours  later.  With  this  escort  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Loudoun  retired  to  Fort  Bedford. 

The  Assembly  on  January  14,  1766,  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  4  George  HI  prohib- 
iting bills  of  credit  thereafter  issued  from  being  a  legal  tender. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  without  a  proper  medium  of  circulating 
cash,  the  trade  of  the  colony  must  return  to  mere  barter,  as  it  had 
largely  been  before  the  paper  money  was  introduced;  that  the 
trade  to  foreign  ports,  from  whence  the  merchants  formerly  im- 
ported gold  and  silver,  was  obstructed  by  the  high  duties  on  the 
produce  of  those  ports,  and,  even  when  such  should  be  reduced, 
the  gold  and  silver  would  be  shipped  to  England  in  discharge  of 
debts  due  in  the  Mother  Country;  that  as  every  debtor's  person 
could  be  taken  for  debt,  every  American  would  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  his  creditor ;  that  the  future  of  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures  depended  on  this  liberty  of 
issuing  paper  money,  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  which 
and  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  the  importations  from  Great  Brit- 
ain had  increased  or  diminished;  in  1760  they  were  largest,  the 
bills  of  credit  outstanding  amounting  to  500,000/.,  now  the  bills 
amounted  to  about  293,000/.,  and  before  the  year  1773  all  now 
current  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  it  was  feared 
the  commerce  with  the  Mother  Country  would  "languish  and  ex- 
pire with  them."  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  debt 
on  the  province,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  raising  any,  the  Assembly  the  next  day  dccHned  to  aid 
the  sufferers  from  the  fire  at  Montreal ;  and  at  this  time  steps  were 
taken  to  build  a  new  almshouse  in  Philadelphia.  Several  mer- 
chants formed  an  association  for  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer 
in  lieu  of  money;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  remonstrated 
against  this,  telling  the  Assembly  that  they  conceived  ''the  power 
and  right  of  striking  bills  of  credit  as  money  or  otherwise  form- 
ing a  general  currency,  is  and  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  province  alone,  and  that  no  man  or  companies  of  men 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  act  in  derogation  or  diminution  of  that 
power." 

Governor  Penn  removed  William  Smith  from  the  magistracy 
of  Cumberland  county,  from  avenging  wdiich  upon  Baynton  and 
Wharton's  remaining  goods,  his  friends  were  with  trouble  re- 
strained. Humiliating  to  General  Gage  and  Governor  Penn  as 
were  these  insults  to  the  King's  uniform  and  the  inability  to  pun- 
ish them,  there  was  more  serious  concern  in  the  obstruction  of 
communication  for  traders  with  their  goods  to  reach  the  Illinois 
country,  where  the  French  across  the  Mississippi  were  ready  to 
obtain  an  influence  by  commerce.  While  the  allegiance  of  the 
Indians  was  thus  jeopardized,  white  men  began  to  creep  over  the 
mountains,  and  encroach  upon  land  not  yet  sold  by  the  aborigines. 
So  Red  Stone  settlement  was  made,  at  the  risk  of  another  Indian 
war.  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  Highlanders  to  this  region  to 
compel  all  whites  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  return  to  their  own 
provinces ;  but  those  who  left  went  back  again  with  others  some 
months  later. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Franklin,  still  in  England  as  an 
agent  for  Pennsylvania,  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  said  that  there  was  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the 
colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  a  year.  He  told  of  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  Pennsylvania  by  its  own  laws,  the  desolation  of 
the  frontier  counties,  the  impracticability  of  the  people  providing 
themselves  with  stamps,  etc..  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the 
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people  of  America  would  never  submit  to  paying  the  stamp  duty 
unless  compelled  by  force.  He  estimated  the  white  population 
of  Pennsylvania  to  be  about  160,000,  one-third  of  them,  perhaps, 
being  Quakers,  and  another  third,  perhaps,  being  Germans.  The 
imports  of  Pennsylvania  from  Great  Britain  had  been  computed 
at  above  500,000/.;  its  exports  thither,  he  did  not  suppose  could 
exceed  40.000/.  The  remainder  was  paid  by  its  produce  carried  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  sold  in  Britain's  islands  there  or  to  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  or  carried  to  other  colonies 
in  North  America,  as  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  or  carried  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  in  all  which  places  were  received 
either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodities  which  suited  for 
remittance  to  Britain,  which,  together  with  all  the  profits  on  the 
industry  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  arising  in  those  circuitous 
voyages  and  the  freights  made  by  their  ships,  did  centre  finally 
in  Britain  to  discharge  the  remainder,  and  pay  for  British  manu- 
factures continually  used  in  the  provinces  or  sold  to  foreigners  by 
our  traders.  In  his  other  answers,  Franklin  impressed  Parlia- 
ment with  the  state  of  feeling  in  America,  the  capacity  of  the 
Americans  to  do  for  themselves,  and  covertly  their  fighting 
strength.  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  on  February  18, 
1766.  Conway,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  announcing  this 
to  Governor  Penn,  instructed  him  to  assure  the  Assembly  of  the 
King's  "approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  as  well  as  dutiful 
behavior,  which  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  has  held  amidst  the 
too  prevailing  distractions  which  have  so  greatly  agitated  the 
other  colonies." 

John  Penn  on  May  31,  1766,  married  Miss  Anne  Allen,  niece 
of  his  predecessor  in  office,  James  Ilamilton,  and  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Allen,  supposed  to  be  then  the  richest  man  in  the 
colony. 

Galloway  in  1766  became  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  in  which 
position  he  continued  nine  years. 
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Three  items  are  worthy  of  note  as  showing-  the  manners  or 
morals  of  the  community  or  different  portions  of  it  at  this  period. 
In  November,  1766,  a  Jockey  Chib  was  started  with  about  eighty 
members,  Richard  Penn,  John's  brother,  being  president,  to  "en- 
courage the  breeding  of  good  horses  and  to  promote  the  pleasures 
of  the  turf."  The  members  subscribed  upwards  of  3/.  each  per 
annum,  and  in  October  of  each  year  there  were  races  for  the  gen- 
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tlemen's  purse  of  100  guineas,  the  sweepstakes  of  25  guineas,  the 
ladies'  purse  (for  colts  and  fillies),  and  the  City  plate  of  50/.  con- 
tributed by  the  vintners,  innkeepers,  etc.,  benefited  by  the  con- 
course of  strangers.  The  club  lasted  until  the  Revolution.  How- 
ever, upon  the  remonstrance  from  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
different  religious  denominations,  the  Assembly  on  February  18, 
1767,  thus  addressed  the  Governor:  "That  taking  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  the  pernicious  tendency  of  stage  plays  and 
theatrical  performances  in  a  young  colony  laboring  under  a  heavy 
debt  to  the  Mother  Country,  besides  burthensome  taxes  to  dis- 
charge the  expence  of  the  last  war,  they  cannot  avoid  expressing 
the  deepest  concern  to  find  a  theatre  lately  erected  in  the  suburbs 
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of  this  city,  and  exhibitions  of  that  kind  repeated  three  times  a 
week.  That  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  this  province  during 
its  infant  state  as  weh  as  the  late  flourishing  circumstances  thereof 
has  been  under  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  chiefly  owing  to 
the  sobriety,  frugality,  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  That  the 
House  conceive  theatrical  performances  in  this  infant  colony  will 
necessarily  introduce  idleness,  prodigality,  and  dissipation  among 
the  people  and  more  especially  among  those  who  are  the  least  able 
to  support  the  expence ;  that  they  ensnare  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  unwary,  and  divert  others,  who  may  be  industriously  dis- 
posed, from  a  due  regard  to  those  commendable  virtues  to  which 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  may  be  justly  attributed,  and  which  are 
evidently  necessary  to  render  them  good  and  useful  members  of 
society.  That  the  House,  therefore,  beg  leave  earnestly  to  en- 
treat your  Honor  to  exert  your  authority  to  discourage  and  put 
an  end  to  those  performances,  which  can  answer  no  good  purpose, 
but  manifestly  tend  to  the  impoverishment  of  many  and  to  destroy 
tliose  principles  of  frugality,  industry,  and  virtue  upon  which  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Province  essentially  depends."  This  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Livezey,  Fox, 
Pemberton,  Rodman,  and  Ashbridge.  The  Governor  replied  that 
he  would  consider  it,  and  "act  agreeable  to  his  judgment  without 
regard  to  persons  or  parties."  At  this  very  period,  although  a 
law  of  the  province  had  prohibited  lotteries,  it  was  usual  to  raise 
money  for  church  building  by  a  lottery  specially  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Assembly,  until  the  Assembly  on  January  26,  1769,  voted 
to  receive  no  more  petitions  for  such  acts,  and  recommended  to 
succeeding  Assemblies  that  no  future  lotteries  be  authorized  ex- 
cept for  the  uses  of  the  province;  and  this  remaining  chance  for 
having  one  take  place  was  destroyed  by  the  King  on  March  6  of 
that  year,  when,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  although  he  al- 
lowed an  act  for  so  raising  5,250/.  to  purchase  a  public  landing 
and  clean  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  he  ordered  the  Governor  on 
no  pretense  whatever  to  give  consent  to  any  future  act  for  raising 
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sums  of  money  in  that  way  without  previously  writing  to  ascer- 
tain the  royal  pleasure  concerning  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  1767  the  British  Ministry  were  prepared 
to  allow  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  paper 
money  of  the  colonies  from  being  a  legal  tender.  It  was  planned 
to  make  the  interest  arising  from  the  loans  on  which  the  bills  were 
issued  a  revenue  disposable  by  Parliament,  but  Franklin  assured 
those  who  suggested  this  that  no  colony  would  make  money  on 
those  terms ;  the  Assemblies  would  never  establish  such  funds  as 
to  make  themselves  unnecessary  to  government.  Pennsylvania 
standing  in  a  better  light  before  the  House  of  Commons  than  other 
colonies,  Franklin  suggested  to  the  merchants  engaged  in  Amer- 
ican trade  that  a  petition  which  he  had  drawn  might  be  sent  in 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  money  was  con- 
cerned, and  this,  being  passed  in  a  humor  to  discriminate  against 
the  other  colonies,  could  afterwards  be  used  as  a  precedent  when 
the  resentment  should  subside.  The  merchants,  although  willing 
that  those  trading  to  Philadelphia  should  do  as  they  pleased,  \vere 
rather  averse  to  this,  and  the  matter  was  temporarily  dropped. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  October  17,  1767,  wrote  to  the 
agents  of  the  province  in  London,  requesting  them  to  give  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  every  new  measure  or  regulation  proposed 
or  to  be  proposed  in  Parliament  whereby  the  liberties  of  America 
in  general  or  of  this  province  might  in  the  least  be  affected  or  con- 
cerned, and  to  accede  to  or  oppose  it  as  they  should  think  it  bene- 
ficial or  injurious.  The  instructions  also  involved  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  movement  to  change  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  case  the  charter  and  legal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Assem- 
bly could  be  preserved ;  also  the  application,  on  the  passing  away 
of  all  danger  of  the  American  Assemblies  being  deprived  of  the 
right  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  for  a  repeal  of  the  statute  forbid- 
ding said  bills  from  being  a  legal  tender  in  Colony  debts ;  also 
perseverance  when  judicious  in  the  effort  to  procure  the  liberty  of 
importing  wine,  fruit,  and  oil  directly  from  Portugal  instead  of 
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through  England ;  also  an  effort  to  relieve  sugar  from  the  British 
West  Indies  imported  into  Pennsylvania  and  thence  sent  to  Eng- 
land from  the  duties  laid  upon  French  sugars,  as  had  been  or- 
dered by  a  recent  statute. 

In  1767,  surveyors  named  Mason  and  Dixon  ran  the  final 
boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  a  line  des- 
tined to  become  very  important  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
as  marking  the  cleavage  between  free  soil  and  the  slave  States. 
All  to  the  south  of  it  came  to  be  known  as  Dixie. 

In  1767,  Parliament,  acting  upon  the  principle  which  it  had 
affirmed  of  its  right  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
levied  duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc.,  payable  in  America  on  the  im- 
portation of  those  articles.  In  November  appeared  the  first  of 
the  "Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  British  colonies,"  the  authorship  of  which  gave  John  Dickin- 
son so  much  of  his  celebrity.  They  were  republished  in  every 
colony,  also  in  London,  and  afterwards,  translated  into  French, 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin,  Dickinson's  former  enemy,  wrote  the  pre- 
face to  the  London  edition ;  while  the  people  of  Boston  in  a  town 
meeting  voted  their  thanks.  The  Farmer's  Letter  No.  I  began : 
"My  Dear  Countrymen.  I  am  a  farmer,  settled,  after  a  variety 
of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware,  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  received  a  liberal  education,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life;  but  am  now  convinced  that  a 
man  may  be  as  happy  without  bustle  as  with  it.  My  farm  is 
small ;  my  servants  are  few  and  good ;  I  have  a  little  money  at 
interest;  I  wish  for  no  more;  my  employment  in  my  own  affairs 
is  easy;  and  with  a  contented,  grateful  mind,  undisturbed  by 
worldly  hopes  or  fears,  relating  to  myself,  I  am  completing  the 
number  of  days  allotted  to  me  by  Divine  goodness."  As  every 
man  ought  to  espouse  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  he  offered  some  thoughts  on  late  transactions,  praying 
that  his  lines  might  be  read  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  happiness 
of  British  America  with  which  they  had  been  written.     He  had 
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observed  that  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
for  suspending  the  legislation  of  New  York.  This  was  punish- 
ment for  non-compliance  by  the  Assembly  of  that  province  with 
a  former  act  requiring  certain  provisions  to  be  made  for  the 
troops.     To  compel  the  colonies  to  furnish  articles  for  the  troops 
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was,  he  proceeded  to  show,  but  taxation  in  another  form,  and 
New  York  was  being  punished  for  resisting  such  taxation.  In 
Letter  II,  the  Farmer  took  up  the  Act  granting  duties  on  paper, 
glass,  &c.,  which  he  deemed  a  most  dangerous  innovation  upon 
the  old  practice  of  imposing  duties  merely  for  the  regulation  of 
trade.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  col- 
onies :    but  here  it  was  avowing  the  design  of  raising  revenues 
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from  America;  a  right,  which,  America  felt,  was  inherent  in  her 
own  representatives.  This  taxation  was  attempted  by  the  device 
of  levying  duties  on  certain  articles  exported  to  the  colonies. 
The  effect  of  this  was  clearly  pointed  out.  Great  Britain  had 
prohibited  certain  manufactures  in  the  colonies,  and  had  pro- 
hibited the  purchase  of  such  manufactured  goods  except  from 
the  Mother  Country.  "If  you  once  admit  that  Great  Britain 
may  lay  duties  upon  her  exportations  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  money  on  us  only,  she  then  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  lay  those  duties  on  the  articles  which  she  prohibits  us  to  manu- 
facture— and  the  tragedy  of  American  liberty  is  finished."  It 
would  be  taxing  the  articles  wherever  used.  And  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  England  or 
America.  In  Letter  III,  the, Farmer  explained  that  there  were 
other  modes  of  resistance  to  oppression  than  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  deprecated,  as  Dickinson  did  ever  afterwards,  any 
attempt  to  make  the  colonies  independent.  "If  once  we  are  sep- 
arated from  our  mother  country,  what  new  form  of  government 
shall  we  adopt,  or  where  shall  we  find  another  Britain,  to  supply 
our  loss.  Torn  from  the  body  to  which  we  are  united  by  religion, 
liberty,  laws,  affections,  relation,  language,  and  commerce,  we 
must  bleed  at  every  vein."  In  the  subsequent  letters,  the  dangers 
to  American  liberty  were  expatiated  upon,  the  objections  an- 
swered, and  the  people  urged  to  make  a  stand  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  peaceably,  prudently,  firmly,  jointly.  "You  are 
assigned  by  Divine  Providence,  in  the  appointed  order  of  things 
the  protectors  of  unborn  ages,  whose  fate  depends  upon  your 
virtue.  Whether  they  shall  arise  the  generous  and  indisputable 
heirs  of  the  noblest  patrimonies  or  the  dastardly  and  hereditary 
drudges  of  imperious  taskmasters,  you  must  determine." 

In  December,  Sir  William  Johnson  feared  an  immediate  rup- 
ture with  the  Indians,  and  Gage  offered  Penn  the  assistance  of 
troops  for  the  civil  officers  who  might  undertake  the  removal  and 
punishment  of  the  intruders  of  whom  the  Indians  complained. 
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Penn  explained  that  in  the  severity  of  winter  it  was  impracticable 
to  oblige  the  people  to  move  from  Red  Stone  creek  and  Cheat 
river  to  the  interior  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  unadvi sable 
to  attempt  it  before  the  spring.  The  Assembly,  being  appealed 
to  by  Penn  for  a  better  law  and  an  appropriation  to  remove  the 
intruders,  invited  George  Croghan  and  Dixon,  the  surveyor,  be- 
fore them.  The  testimony  of  Croghan  given  January  7,  1768, 
was  that  last  September  the  Six  Nations  informed  Sir  William 
Johnson  that  the  Senecas  were  greatly  dissatisfied  because  the 
boundary  agreed  upon  three  years  before  had  not  been  confirmed, 
and  the  lands  on  the  side  next  to  the  colonies  not  paid  for,  while 
Virginians  had  settled  upon  those  lands,  and  nineteen  Seneca 
warriors  had  been  killed  when  on  their  way  to  fight  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  Senecas  intended  to  lay  their  complaints  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Chippewas,  Potowotamies, 
and  Tawas,  at  which  it  was  designed  to  form  a  confederacy  be- 
tween the  northern  and  w^estern  Indians.  The  Senecas  had  com- 
plained, although  not  recently,  of  the  Conestoga  murder :  they 
were  a  revengeful  people.  The  Assembly,  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  pass  the  bill  desired,  in  a  message  suggested  that  the  In- 
dians remembered  the  Conestoga  murder,  and  might  feel  better 
disposed  tow^ards  this  province  if  the  murderers  should  be  brought 
to  justice,  and  urged  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  white  man's 
country  be  speedily  established,  and  so  far  from  the  present  set- 
tlements as  to  give  a  region  for  the  frontiersmen  to  settle  and 
hunt  in  with  impunity.  After  saying  this,  the  Assembly  was 
vindicated  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Johnson  to 
Galloway  acknowledging  that  the  murder  of  the  Conestogas,  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Indians,  was  giving  them  much  pain, 
and  suggesting  that  the  province  make  them  some  present  on  ac- 
count of  it  at  the  coming  congress.  Accordingly  3,000/.  were 
raised  for  removing  their  present  discontent.  Meanwhile,  on 
January  10,  1768,  Frederick  Stump,  of  German  descent,  being 
visited  at  his  house  by  five  drunken  Indians,  put  them  to  death 
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after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  go  away,  and  the 
next  day,  to  cover  up  his  action,  went  to  two  cabins  fourteen  miles 
off.  and  killed  the  woman,  two  girls,  and  child  whom  he  found 
there,  and,  concealing  the  bodies  in  the  cabins,  burned  those  down. 
Stump  and  the  boy  in  his  employ,  who  had  actually  killed  one 
woman,  were  arrested,  but  about  eighty  persons  with  arms  and 
tomahawks  forcibly  rescued  them  out  of  the  jail  at  Carlisle,  giv- 
ing as  a  reason  that  a  number  of  white  men  had  been  killed  by 
Indians  since  the  peace,  and  the  latter  had  not  been  brought  to 
justice.  An  act  was  passed  on  February  3,  making  the  settling 
on  land  not  purchased  by  the  Proprietaries  from  the  Indians  pun- 
ishable with  death.  A  very  important  provision  was  that  the  of- 
fense should  be  triable  in  Philadelphia. 

In  long  messages  the  Assembly  blamed  Governor  Penn  for 
the  supineness  of  the  magistrates,  they  being  his  appointees,  in 
the  disorders  on  the  frontier,  and  said  that  it  was  an  easy  step 
from  the  murder  of  Indians  to  the  murder  of  the  King's  subjects, 
and  triumphantly  expressed  the  conviction  that  "the  powers  of 
government  vested  in  the  feeble  hands  of  a  Proprietary  Governor 
are  too  weak  to  support  order  in  the  province  or  give  safety  to  the 
people." 

On  February  20,  the  Assembly  requested  the  agents  in  Lon- 
don to  co-operate  with  those  of  other  colonies  if  they  should  make 
application  for  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc.  This 
was  before  the  arrival  of  the  circular  letter  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  spring,  after  various  conferences,  among-  others 
one  by  Croghan  at  Fort  Pitt  with  many  chiefs  and  chief  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Muncys,  and  Mo- 
hicans, in  all  1,103  men,  women,  and  children,  the  Indians  were 
duly  appeased  with  explanations  and  presents. 

On  July  30,  1768,  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia  adoj^ted  resolutions  against  importing  any  of  the 
goods  subject  to  duty  by  the  recent  act  of  Parliament.     After- 
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wards  arrived  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  letter  to  Governor  Penn, 
dated  April  21,  informing  him  that  King  George  III  considered 
the  letter  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  and 
that  the  Governor  should  exert  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  that  the 
repeated  proofs  which  that  body  had  given  of  "reverence  to  the 
Constitution"  left  little  doubt  of  its  showing  a  proper  resentment 
to  this  attempt  to  revive  distractions ;  but  if  there  should  appear 
a  disposition  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  paper,  it  would  be  the 
Governor's  duty  immediately  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  House. 
Penn,  starting  for  Fort  Stanwix  to  assist  in  the  treaty  there,  left 
this  letter  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assembly,  about  to  meet  in  his 
absence.  The  Assembly  on  September  16  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  no  authority  to  prorogue  or  dissolve,  and  it  was  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  Assembly  to  correspond  with  any  of  the 
American  colonies  to  obtain  by  decent  petitions  to  the  King  and 
Parliament  redress  of  au}^  grievances.  On  the  20th,  a  petition  to 
the  King,  and  the  next  day  one  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  another 
to  the  House  of  Commons  were  agreed  to.  These  paraphrased 
in  softer  language,  and  adapted  to  the  locality  the  letter  from 
Massachusetts.  That  to  the  King  spoke  of  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania  when  a  wilderness  with  a  view  of  enjoying  that 
liberty  civil  and  religious  of  which  the  petitioners'  ancestors  were 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  in  their  native  land,  and  also  to  ex- 
tend the  British  empire,  increase  its  commerce,  and  promote  its 
wealth  and  power.  With  inexpressible  labor,  toil,  and  expense, 
and  without  assistance  from  the  Mother  Country,  that  wilderness 
had  been  peopled,  planted,  and  improved.  It  was  conceived  that 
by  no  act  had  the  people  surrendered  up  or  forfeited  their  rights 
and  liberties  as  natural  born  subjects  of  the  British  government ; 
but  those  rights  had  been  brought  over  and  were  vested  by  inher- 
itance. The  duties  and  taxes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue imposed  by  Parliament  upon  the  Americans,  they  not  being 
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represented  in  that  body,  and  being  taxable  only  by  themselves  or 
their  representatives,  were  destructive  of  those  rights  and  with- 
out precedent  until  the  passing  of  the  late  Stamp  Act.  When- 
ever the  King  or  his  royal  predecessors  had  had  occasion  for  aids 
to  defend  and  secure  the  colonies,  requisitions  had  been  made  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Assemblies,  "who  ever  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness and  loyalty  have  granted  them,"  said  the  petition,  "and 
often  so  liberally  as  to  exceed  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of 
the  people."  The  people  of  this  colony  were  most  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  King's  royal  person.  Under  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
care  and  regard  for  them  so  often  manifested,  the  petitioners 
begged  him  to  take  the  premises  into  consideration,  and  grant 
such  relief  as  to  him  should  appear  most  proper.  The  Lords  Spir- 
itual and  Temporal,  "hereditary  guardians  of  British  liberty," 
were  told  that  the  people  of  the  province,  gratefully  sensible  of 
their  lordships'  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  had  hoped  to  enjoy  in  all  future  time  the  right  of  granting 
aids  to  the  Crown  by  their  own  representatives,  and  were  greatly 
disappointed  by  an  act  imposing  new  duties,  equally  subversive 
of  this  right  and  tending  to  render  their  property  most  precarious 
and  insecure.  It  was  essential  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  that 
no  laws  be  made  to  take  away  their  property  without  their  con- 
sent, and  it  was  hoped  that  their  lordships  would  not  think  any 
reasons  sufficient  to  deprive  the  King's  subjects  in  this  colony  of 
the  privilege,  so  essential  to  their  security  and  happiness,  of  dis- 
posing of  their  own  property,  and  granting  aids  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Assembly.  Therefore,  they  prayed  for  such  meas- 
ures as  their  lordships  should  think  most  proper  to  relieve  them. 
The  petition  to  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Parliament  assembled  repeated  what  had  been  set  forth  to 
the  King,  and  said  that  should  Parliament  continue  to  exercise  a 
power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  King's  subjects  not,  nor  ever 
able  to  be,  represented  in  the  House,  their  property  and  estates 
must  become  extremely  precarious,  as  they  would  have  no  power 
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of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  taxes,  no  check  on  the  hberahty 
in  granting  them,  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  easiest  mode 
of  imposing  and  levying  them,  or  of  explaining  grievances,  with- 
out which  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  wise  and  just  legislature 
to  impose  taxes  with  propriety  and  equity  or  with  safety  to  those 
affected  by  them.  Finally  relief  was  prayed  for  the  Americans 
against  a  grievance  from  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
exempted,  a  continuance  whereof  would,  it  was  feared,  create  a 
distinction  which  must  occasion  a  disunion  of  interest,  sentiments, 
and  affections  attended  with  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  British  as  well  as  American  dominions. 
A  letter  to  the  agents  in  London  explained  that  the  petitions  had 
said  nothing  about  the  expediency  of  the  taxes  as  distinguished 
from  the  right  to  levy  them.  Were  it  constitutional,  the  present 
law  was  injurious  to  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as  to  America. 
The  colonies  were  prohibited  by  several  acts  of  Parliament  from 
importing  the  manufactures  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain.  If 
the  heavy  duties  were  continued,  the  Americans  would  from  ne- 
cessity, interest,  or  convenience,  set  up  manufactories,  and  cease 
from  supplying  their  wants  in  the  articles  enumerated  from  Eng- 
land :  so  that,  instead  of  the  colonies  being  left  "to  their  natural 
and  proper  business,  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  and  of  course  increasing  the  demand  for  British  commodi- 
ties," the  duty  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  manufacture  the  ar- 
ticles, to  the  great  loss  of  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
Another  objection,  equally  applicable  to  acts  laying  duties  merely 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  was  that  the  duties  were  to  be  paid 
in  silver,  which  would  soon  make  it  impossible  to  pay  them  at  all, 
and  hence  must  prohibit  importation.  A  third  objection  was  the 
application  of  the  revenue  to  the  administration  of  justice  and 
support  of  civil  government.  Should  the  Proprietaries  continue 
to  retain  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  his  salary  be  fixed, 
he  would  be  rendered  altogether  independent  of  the  people :  and 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  judges  holding  commissions   at  the 
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pleasure  of  the  Proprietaries,  the  universal  landlords  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  be  attended  with  mischiefs  obviated  in  England  by 
the  judges  being  commissioned  during  good  behavior  and  holding 
for  life.  Furthermore  the  revenue  was  to  be  applied  for  these 
purposes  in  such  colonies  where  it  should  be  thought  necessary. 
Thus  Pennsylvanians  would  pay  without  their  consent  taxes 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  use  of  other  colonies. 


Old-fashioned  German  Shaving  Dish 

Photographed  especially  for  this  work  by  J.   F. 
Sachse 

At  a  general  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix  held  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees 
in  October,  1768,  Governor  Penn  being  present,  a  general  bound- 
ary line  between  those  tribes  and  the  middle  colonies  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  sold  to  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
most  of  the  central  and  all  the  western  end  of  the  present  State 
excepting  the  small  strip  along  Lake  Erie.  They  paid  10,000 
dollars  for  this,  and  200  dollars  to  a  Cayuga  chief  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  those  representing  Sohaes  murdered  in  the  Lancaster 
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work-house  in  1763  for  their  pretended  claim  to  500  acres  in 
Conestoga  manor.  Certain  tracts  within  the  vast  region  were 
allotted  to  the  members  of  the  various  regiments  in  the  Provincial 
service.  As  a  precaution  against  the  return  of  the  Connecticut 
claimants,  there  was  surveyed  for  the  Proprietaries  at  Wyoming 
the  manor  of  Stoke,  comprising  9,800  acres,  with  6  per  cent, 
allowance,  upon  the  southeast  side  of  the  North  East  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  extending  about  equally  above  and  below  the 
mouth  of  Moses's  Creek.  Within  this  manor  Charles  Stewart 
induced  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  John  Van  Campen,  and  others  to 
take  land,  thereby,  as  was  supposed,  strengthening  the  Proprie- 
tary side  in  the  county. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly  elected  in  1768  was  to 
order  Doctor  Franklin  to  purchase  at  a  cost  of  not  over  100/. 
sterling  a  reflecting  telescope  with  a  micrometer  for  observing 
the  transit  of  Venus  the  3d  of  June  following.  On  February  10, 
1769,  100/.  were  granted  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  observation. 

On  January  4,  1769,  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bucks  county  asked  the  Assembly  to  issue  paper  money  in  the 
old  method  upon  mortgage  of  real  estate,  and  promised  to  use  it 
although  it  could  not  be  legal  tender.  Similar  petitions  followed 
from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  from  Bucks,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks.  The  House  on  the  19th,  unani- 
mously resolved  that  long  experience  had  manifested  that  the 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  theretofore  made  on  loans  to  the  people 
had  answered  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium,  greatly  pro- 
moted the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  increased  its  trade  and 
commerce  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  and  that  a  further  quan- 
tity issued  on  proper  and  solid  funds  was  necessary.  A  bill  was 
prepared  for  striking  the  sum  of  120,000/.  in  bills  of  credit  to  be 
emitted  on  loan,  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law  because  the  Gov- 
ernor insisted  upon,  among  other  things,  a  voice  in  the  disposition 
of  the  interest  arising,  and  upon  naming  half  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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loan  office.  Accordingly  no  further  issue  of  paper  money  was 
authorized  until  Feb.  26,  1773,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  Rich- 
ard Penn  had  the  seal  affixed  to  an  act  to  emit  150,000/.  in  bills 
of  credit  on  loan. 

The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  adopted  non-importation  reso- 
lutions in  1769  similar  to  the  celebrated  agreement  of  1765.  The 
lirst  case  infringing  these  was  the  arrival  of  a  ship  laden  with 
malt  in  July.  At  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  brewers  of  the 
city  attended,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  use  it,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  no  one  should  purchase  or  assist  in  handling  it; 
so  the  vessel  returned  to  England  with  its  cargo. 

The  Suscjuehanna  company,  availing  itself  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Indians,  and  there  ceasing  to  be  any  occasion  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Sir  William  Johnson,  determined  to  prosecute  its  claims 
with  vigor.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Dec. 
28,  1768,  it  was  voted  that  forty  persons  upwards  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  proprietors  in  the  purchase,  and  approved  by  certain 
commissioners,  proceed  to  take  possession  by  the  ist  of  February, 
and  two  hundred  more  by  the  ist  of  May;  that  200/.  be  appro- 
priated for  materials  and  provisions  for  said  forty ;  that  five  town- 
ships be  laid  out  each  of  five  miles  square,  three  townships  on  one 
side  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  two  opposite  them,  the  forty 
persons  first  coming  to  choose  a  township,  which  should  be  di- 
vided among  them  in  addition  to  their  shares  in  the  rest  of  the 
company's  property,  the  two  hundred  persons  coming  in  the  spring 
to  receive  the  four  other  townships  in  addition  to  their  shares, 
three  shares  in  each  township  to  be  set  apart  for  a  Gospel  minister 
and  schools,  the  grant  of  the  holdings  to  be  conditioned  upon  oc- 
cupation and  improvement  for  five  years,  and  upon  good  behavior, 
and  upon  not  holding  any  part  of  the  company's  land  under  pre- 
tense of  any  other  title  than  the  company's.  All  iron  and  coal 
were  reserved  for  after  disposal.  Isaac  Tripp,  Benjamin  Follett, 
John  Jenkins,  William  Buck,  and  Benjamin  Shoemaker  were  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  forty  first  coming,  including  the 
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laying  out  of  a  road  to  the  Siisqiiehaiina  river ;  and  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  whole  two  hundred  persons,  they  might  increase 
this  latter  committee  to  nine,  who  should  then  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  settlers  until  further  order,  with  power  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  settlers  voting  at  a  meeting  to  expel  and  declare 
forfeited  the  right  of  any  person  among  them  for  disorderly  be- 
havior or  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the 
company,  unless  the  company  on  appeal  should  otherwise  deter- 
mine. More  than  the  forty  persons  were  induced  to  set  out  with 
William  Buck,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  previous  settle- 
ment :  and  they  arrived  at  Nicholas  Dupue's  in  the  Minisink  re- 
gion by  Saturday,  February  4,  whence  they  were  to  start  for 
Wyoming  on  February  6.  Charles  Stewart  and  John  Jennings, 
the  sheriff  of  Northampton,  were  at  the  latter  place  with  a  very 
few  of  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  and  wrote  to  Lewis  Gordon,  a 
justice,  for  warrants  of  arrest,  and  to  John  Penn  for  further  or- 
ders. On  Gordon's  warrants,  Jennings  arrested  Isaac  Tripp, 
Vine  Flderkin,  and  Benjamin  Follett,  who  with  over  thirty,  most 
of  them  armed,  arrived  before  the  12th.  Their  companions  de- 
clared that  they  would  go  back.  Gordon  bound  over  the  three 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut :  "  .  .  .  The  consequence  there- 
fore of  these  deluded  People's  persisting  in  their  unwarrantable 
designs  must  be  a  scene  of  violence.  ...  I  can  not  suppose 
that  the  government  of  Connecticut  will  encourage  a  procedure  so 
unreasonable  and  illegal  .  .  .  and  it  is  under  this  expecta- 
tion that  I  now  apply  to  your  Honor.  .  .  ."  When,  in 
March,  Jennings  proceeded  with  a  posse  to  Lachnawanack  to  de- 
mand peaceable  possession  of  the  land  there,  he  found  two  houses 
built,  one  of  them  being  a  strong  log  house  for  defence,  and  the 
intruders  ready  to  fight.  Attempting  to  seize  some  of  them, 
Jennings  was  struck  twice,  but,  having  forced  one  of  the  build- 
ings, and  taken  those  who  had  retired  to  it,  he  received  the  sur- 
render of   the  rest,   and   started   with   thirty-one   prisoners   for 
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Easton.  Some  escaped;  the  rest  found  bail.  On  May  12  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  New  England  men  and  others,  most  of  the 
company  being  on  horseback,  passed  Charles  Stewart's  house,  and 
encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  while  it  was  expected  that 
as  many  more  would  follow  the  next  day,  and  also  that  about  one 
hundred  persons  from  Lancaster  county,  headed  by  James  Mc- 
Clure,  would  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  The  Proprietary  force 
at  hand  was  then  but  twenty-four  men,  who  were  instructed  not 
to  shed  blood  with  such  overwhelming  force  against  them.  Gov- 
ernor Penn  wrote  to  Colonel  Francis  at  Augusta  that  to  eject 
such  numbers  would  require  too  large  a  body  for  the  Proprie- 
taries to  go  to  the  expense  of  raising ;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  retain  what  possessions  their  people  had,  in  which  those  dwell- 
ing at  Shamokin  might  be  of  assistance,  and  to  prevent  if  possible 
any  Pennsylvanians  from  joining  the  Ne^v  Englanders.  Francis 
led  sixty  men  to  Wyoming,  and  on  June  22  demanded  a  surren- 
der, but  as  at  least  twenty  strong  log  houses  with  loop  holes  for 
guns  had  been  built,  he  withdrew  without  further  hostilities.  An 
agreement  made  at  Easton  that  the  New  Englanders  would  leave, 
is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Penn  of  August  24,  as 
broken :  the  writs  against  those  indicted  were  to  be  executed.  In 
September,  some  of  those  who  had  been  bound  over  for  trial  were 
convicted,  and  condemned  to  pay  each  a  fine  of  10/.  and  costs. 
In  November,  Amos  and  Nathan  Ogden  brought  two  hundred 
persons  with  a  cannon  to  arrest  those  indicted  for  forcible  entry. 
Then  a  compromise  was  effected  and  embodied  in  a  written  agree- 
ment reciting  the  expense  upon  those  indicted  of  standing  trial 
and  the  hardship  of  their  going  to  jail  if  they  could  not  get  bail, 
and  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  prevent  shedding  of  blood  and  fu- 
ture quarrels  between  the  tenants  and  purchasers  settled  at  Susque- 
hanna under  the  Proprietaries,  and  those  claiming  under  the  Sus- 
quehanna company  or  Connecticut  grant ;  therefore  it  was  agreed 
between  John  Jennings,  Amos  Ogden,  and  Charles  Stewart,  on 
behalf  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  John  Smith  and  Stephen  Gardner, 
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on  behalf  of  the  Susquehanna  Land  Company,  that  the  fort  and 
buildings  and  houses  be  immediately  dehvered  to  Jennings,  Ogden, 
and  Stewart,  and  that  all  people  then  at  Wyoming  claiming  under 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  Connecticut  men  depart  in  three  days, 
except  fourteen  men  who  should  dwell  in  six  of  the  houses  or 
apartments  in  the  fort  with  their  wives  and  children  until  a  Royal 
order  declaring  the  title  be  received,  by  which  both  parties  bound 
themselves  to  abide;  meanwhile  not  more  than  five  strangers  of 
the  Susquehanna  Company  be  entertained,  and  they  not  longer 
than  three  days  at  a  time,  and  that  until  said  order  or  decree  be 
made  known  the  fort,  houses,  etc.,  be  enjoyed  by  the  settlers  and 
purchasers  under  the  Proprietaries.  This  was  dated  November 
14,  1769.  Stephen  Gardner  was  among  those  allowed  to  remain. 
The  arrangement  did  not  result  in  permanent  peace.  Injuries 
and  reprisals  continually  embroiled  the  parties,  the  fourteen  being 
at  times  assisted  by  various  visitors  or  settlers  liot  from  New 
England  only  but  from  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was 
a  general  complaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  and  Han- 
over townships,  Lancaster  county,  if  not  elsewhere,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Proprietaries'  land  agents.  The  ill  feeling  among  the 
frontiersmen  who  for  years  had  felt  themselves  badly  treated  by 
the  government  was  turned  to  jealousy  when  the  officers  of  North- 
ampton county  introduced  persons  from  New  Jersey  to  wage  war 
upon  the  people  at  Wyoming,  for  war  was  what  the  execution  of 
the  court's  writs  involved.  Major  John  Durkee,  the  leading  man 
in  one  of  the  settlements,  was  indicted  by  the  Pennsylvania  court, 
and  taken  to  Easton  jail,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  one 
of  the  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Fort  Durkee,  when  the  sher- 
iff had  brought  a  posse  of  eighty  men,  Nathan  Ogden  was  treach- 
erously shot  by  Lazarus  Stewart,  who  had  been  a  participant  in 
the  murder  of  the  Indians  at  the  Lancaster  work-house  in  1763, 
and  who,  having  brought  a  party  from  Hanover  to  drive  out  "the 
Jersey  people,"  had  been  recently  twice  arrested  and  twice  res- 
cued.    Three  others  of  the  posse  were  wounded,  but  their  oppo- 
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nents  evacuated  the  fort  at  nightfall.  After  hearing  of  this,  the 
Assembly,  which  loyally  supported  the  Proprietaries  in  this  dis- 
pute, recommended  a  reward  of  300/.  for  the  delivery  of  Lazarus 
Stewart  to  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  county,  and  on  February  9, 
1 77 1,  passed  an  act  for  preventing  tumults  and  riotous  assemblies 
and  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  punishing  of  the  rioters, 
making  the  penalty  death. 

In  1770,  Parliament  repealed  the  duties  on  glass,  etc.,  leaving 
that  upon  tea,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  despite  various  meetings 
in  Philadelphia,  trade  was  resumed  with  England  except  in  tea, 
a  cargo  of  which  was  sent  back. 

Richard  Jackson  resigned  the  position  of  Agent  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  in  London  in  1770,  leaving  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin sole  asrent. 
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BY  the  death  of  Richard  Peiin,  one  of  the  Proprietaries,  Feb. 
4,  1 77 1,  his  son,  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Penn,  under 
the  terms  of  the  family  settlement  and  of  Richard  Penn's 
will  in  accordance  therewith,  succeeded  to  Richard  Penn's  one- 
fourth  interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  thus  to  the  legal  title  of  Gov- 
ernor. 

Bedford  county,  extending  from  the  Blue  mountain  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province,  was  set  off  from  Cumberland 
county  in  March,  1771.  There  were  at  this  time  upwards  of 
2,000  families  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

On  May  4,  John  Penn  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  of  which  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  was  senior 
member  and  accordingly  President, 

In  July,  Lazarus  Stewart  appeared  again  at  Wyoming  with 
some  of  his  former  followers,  and  joined  about  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  driving  into  the  blockhouse  for  refuge 
such  of  the  Proprietaries'  tenants  as  had  not  taken  alarm  and  left 
upon  reports  of  the  coming  of  five  hundred.  Captain  Joseph 
Morris  and  John  Dick  with  about  thirty  men  were  sent  by  the 
Provincial  authorities  with  provisions  to  relieve  this  straitened 
garrison,  but  on  the  30th  were  fired  upon  as  they  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it.  They  lost  two  loads  of  flour  and  nine  men 
wounded  and  missing,  but  reached  the  blockhouse.     The  besieg- 
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ers  had  several  killed  and  wounded.  On  August  14  the  block- 
house was  surrendered  because  short  of  provisions,  having  lost 
one  man  killed. 

Richard  Penn,  second  son  of  the  deceased  Proprietary,  and 
previously  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  was  appointed 
by  his  uncle  and  brother  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Lower  Counties,  and  arrived  the  second  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Oct.  16,  1 77 1.  In  the  following  May  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Masters,  a  Philadelphia  lady  of  sufficient  property  to  make 
liim  somewhat  independent.  With  pleasing  manners,  and  en- 
deavoring to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  people,  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  the  most  popular  of  his  family.  All  his  dealings 
with  the  Assembly  were  very  friendly.  He  had  a  dispute  with 
his  brother  concerning  his  father's  will,  claiming  that  the  manors 
were  not  appurtenant  to  the  Proprietaryship,  but  were  included 
in  the  private  real  estate  directed  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residuary  legatees.  Thomas  Penn  took  the  side  of  John,  and  the 
two  found  fault  with  Richard's  conduct  in  the  government,  but 
the  latter  defended  himself,  and  spoke  of  his  father's  promise  to 
try  to  have  the  family  agreement  of  1732  dissolved  as  unfair  to 
his  younger  children  in  its  stipulation  that  the  Proprietaryship 
should  go  to  the  eldest  sons,  charged  only  with  payments  to  the 
widows  and  younger  children  of  certain  sums  which  had  since 
become  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  estates. 

During  Richard  Penn's  administration  the  county  of  North- 
umberland was  erected  out  of  portions  of  Lancaster,  Cumberland, 
Berks,  Northampton,  and  Bedford,  and  the  western  part  of  what 
remained  of  Bedford  was  set  off  as  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
and  the  Connecticut  claimants  extended  their  settlements,  build- 
ing forts  and  houses  at  Shoholy  and  Lackawaxen  on  the  Delaware, 
where  the  Proprietaries  had  manors,  and  establishing  themselves 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  with  difficulty  being 
prevented  from  ejecting  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  there.  Penn's 
Council  showed  clemency  to  John  Durkee  in  August,   1772,  by 
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ordering  his  discharge  from  jail  and  a  nolle  pros,  to  be  entered 
on  the  indictment. 

Richard  Penn  was  superseded  in  office  by  his  brother  John, 
who  arrived  in  August,  1773.  For  a  long  time  Richard  did  not 
go  near  him,  and  maintained  that  he  had  been  greatly  injured. 
John  indeed  offered,  as  long  as  he  should  be  Governor,  to  allow 
him  500/.  a  year,  but  Richard  declared  that  he  would  not  be  his 
brother's  pensioner.  There  is  a  story  that  at  a  banquet,  they  sat 
opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  head  of 
the  feast,  and  did  not  speak  to  each  other  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. However,  Richard  was  induced  to  execute,  in  May, 
1774,  a  release  of  his  claim,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place  when 
John  appointed  him  naval  officer,  and  Richard,  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, called  to  thank  him. 

The  Colony  of  Connecticut  having  referred  to  legal  counsel 
the  question  of  any  right  to  land  west  of  New  York,  and  received 
an  opinion  in  favor  of  such  right,  decided  by  resolution  of  Octo- 
ber 2,  1773,  to  assert  the  claim,  also  to  send  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Governor  Penn  for  a  settlement  of  the  lx)undary,  which 
those  appointed  explained  to  depend  upon  whether  the  south  line 
of  Connecticut  should  cross  W.  S.  W.  or  parallel  with  the  south- 
ern line  of  Massachusetts.  John  Penn  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  he  could  not  admit  a  claim  which  gave  the  charter  to 
Connecticut  a  different  construction  from  what  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  the  sense  of  other  charters  of  the  kind,  and  extended 
the  limits  beyond  those  fixed  as  a  western  boundary  by  royal  au- 
thority in  1664:  if  Connecticut  would  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue 
before  the  King  in  Council,  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
would  appear  there,  and  use  all  dispatch  towards  a  final  decision. 
The  commissioners  thereupon  proposed  that  a  temporary  line  to 
separate  th6  regions  in  which  the  parties  respectively  should 
administer  justice  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  either  side. 
Governor  Penn  replied  that,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing erected  the  part  where  the  Connecticut  people  had  settled  into 
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a  county,  there  existed  a  legal  jurisdiction  which  he  could  neither 
restrain  nor  transfer  to  another  government;  and  that  before  the 
Connecticut  government  had  taken  up  the  matter,  land  had  been 
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granted,  of  which  he  could  not  forbid  the  settlement ;  he  could  see 
no  means  to  effectuate  peace  and  order  but  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  the  Connecticut  people  until  a  legal  decision  be  rendered.  The 
commissioners  went  back,  and  in  January,  1774,  the  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Delaware  between  the  north  and  sonth  Hnes  "of  this  colony," 
and  bounded  west  by  a  line  fifteen  miles  from  Wyoming,  be  a 
distinct  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  that  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  be  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  settle  on  any  land 
included  in  the  charter  to  Connecticut  without  permission.  In 
the  correspondence  with  Penn  resulting  from  this,  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  claimed  credit  for  his  colony's 
forbearance  in  not  including  in  the  town's  limits  other  parts  of  the 
soil  of  Connecticut  upon  which  great  numbers  had  settled  under 
grants  from  Pennsylvania. 

Now  arose  a  question  of  measurement  as  against  Virginia. 
It  was  not  only  doubtful  where  did  the  five  degrees  of  longitude 
which  were  to  be  the  extent  westward  of  Pennsylvania  start 
from? — indeed  it  might  be  the  westernmost  point  of  the  circle 
around  New  Castle — or  was  the  western  boundary  a  straight 
north  and  south  line,  or  did  it  run  like  the  course  of  the  river, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  a  distance  equal  to  five  degrees?  It  was 
not  mere  ignorance  of  distances  or  inaccuracy  of  instruments 
which  made  the  settlers  down  the  Monongahela  believe  they  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1771  to  resist  process 
from  this  colony's  court  for  Bedford  county.  Croghan  main- 
tained that  the  limits  were  at  the  Alleghanies  or  Laurel  Hill 
Range,  having  heard  among  other  things  that  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  time  of  the  charter  to  William  Penn  meant  48  miles. 

At  the  close  of  1773,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appointed  Dr.  John  Connolly  as  Commandant  of  the 
Militia  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  dependencies  with  instructions  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  that  he  intended  proposing  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  the  erection  of  a  new  county  of  that 
dominion  to  include  Pittsburg.  Connolly  issued  an  advertise- 
ment commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  appear  as  a  militia  on 
January  25.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was  prothonotary,  clerk, 
and     recorder     of     Westmoreland     county,     at     once     reported 
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this  to  John  Penn,  who  caused  Connolly  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  Lord  Dunmore  a  draught  of  the  lines  of  Pennsylvania  as 
plotted  by  Provost  Smith,  David  Rittenhouse,  and  the  Surveyor- 
General  showing  that  Pittsburgh  was  six  miles,  so  they  said,  east- 
ward of  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  grant  to  the  Proprietaries. 
Dunmore  replied  that  he  must  have  more  authorative  evi- 
dence than  this,  and  that  St.  Clair  must  be  dismissed  from 
office  for  committing  Connolly  to  jail.  Connolly  had  refused 
to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior.  About  eighty  persons  in  arms 
assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  paraded  through  Pittsburgh, 
proceeded  to  the  fort,  and  opened  a  cask  of  rum.  The  magis- 
trates read  them  a  paper  prepared  by  St.  Clair,  explaining  that 
it  was  an  unlawful  gathering,  and  requiring  them  to  disperse. 
To  which  they  replied  that  they  would  do  so,  but  by  night  they 
were  not  so  peaceably  inclined.  In  a  few  days,  the  Sherifif  allowed 
Connolly  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  under  promise  to  return.  He  trav- 
elled about  the  country  collecting  adherents,  and  on  April  6,  to 
keep  his  promise,  appeared  at  Westmoreland  Court  House,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  most  of  them  with  firearms  and  some  with  drawn  swords, 
and  gave  a  written  address  to  the  three  magistrates  holding  court, 
declaring  himself  not  amenable  to  their  authority,  but  his  willing- 
ness, although  they  had  no  right  to  act,  for  them  to  decide  any 
matters  which  people  might  bring  before  them  until  further  orders 
from  Virginia.  On  his  demanding  an  answer  in  writing,  the 
magistrates  gave  him  one  declaring  that  they  would  continue  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  under  the  legislative  authority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  this  answer,  he  had  them  arrested  a  few^  days  after- 
wards, and  brought  before  him  in  Pittsljurgh,  and  on  their  refus- 
ing to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  Court  held  for  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  at  Staunton,  he  started  them  on  the  long  journey  thither. 
Penn  gave  these  magistrates  permission  to  get  bail,  advised  the 
others  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  Dunmore's  officers,  and  sent 
Tilghman  and  the  Attorney-General  as  commissioners  to  Wil- 
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liamsburg,  to  induce  Lord  Dunmore  to  join  with  the  Proprietaries 
in  a  petition  to  the  King  to  have  the  boundary  Hue  run  and  marked, 
and  meanwhile  to  agree,  without  prejudice  to  either  party's  right, 
to  a  temporary  line  of  jurisdiction.  The  apphcation  to  the  King 
was  readily  consented  to,  but  the  commissioners  from  Pennsyl- 
vania offering  for  a  temporary  line  one  following  the  courses  of 
the  Delaware  at  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  it  in  every  part, 
and  then  suggesting  that  the  Monongahela  river  itself  would  an- 
swer for  a  line,  the  conference  ended.  One  of  the  magistrates 
sent  by  Connolly  to  Staunton,  went  to  Williamsburg,  and  com- 
plained to  Dunmore  of  Connolly's  act,  but  the  only  satisfaction  he 
could  obtain  was  an  order  to  allow  him  and  those  who  reached 
Staunton  to  return  home.  The  adherents  of  Virginia  increased 
in  strength  at  Pittsburgh ;  officers  commissioned  by  Pennsylvania 
accepted  commissions  from  Virginia;  a  land  ofiice  was  opened  un- 
der authority  of  Dunmore,  and  it  became  impossible  to  collect 
taxes  imposed  by  Pennsylvania  or  rents  due  to  the  Penns.  On 
April  21,  Connolly  wrote  to  the  people  of  Wheeling  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  Shawanees  were  ill  disposed  to  the  whites, 
and  therefore  he  commanded  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  repel  any  insults.  Thereupon  Michael  Cresap  with  a  party 
killed  and  scalped  two  Shawanees  who  were  in  company  with  two 
white  men  on  the  Ohio  ninety  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  taking  a 
canoe  with  some  goods  for  a  trader,  and  afterwards  attacked  some 
Shawanee  chiefs  who  had  been  at  Pittsburgh  at  Croghan's  re- 
quest. A  party  headed  by  one  Gratehouse  murdered  and  scalped 
nine  Indians  near  Yellow  Creek  on  the  Ohio.  On  hearing  this 
the  settlers  at  Raccoon  and  Wheeling  took  fright ;  and  as  warlike 
messages  came  from  the  Shawanees,  and  certain  Mingoes  went 
out  to  retaliate  upon  the  Virginia  settlers,  and  here  and  there  a 
white  man  was  killed,  panic  spread  to  the  Alleghanies.  A  com- 
pany of  rangers  formed  by  St.  Clair  and  others  enabled  some 
stand  to  be  made  in  the  region  east  of  Pittsburgh,  while  Connolly 
in  Fort  Pitt,  Avhich  he  called  Fort  Dunmore,  was  sending  out  mil- 
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itary  expeditions  and  taking  other  steps  likely  to  precipitate  a 
general  Indian  war.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  forced  John 
Penn  to  call  together  the  Assembly  and  a  Continental  Congress 
in  which  Pennsylvania  was  represented  was  the  result.  As  the 
Indian  trade  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  at  Pittsburgh,  a  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  Proprietaries'  manor  at  Kittanning  in  August, 
1774.  Although  Lord  Dunmore  led  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
the  Delawares  remained  faithful  friends  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Shawanees  adhered  to  their  word  that  their  quarrel  was  with 
Virginia. 

Penn  succeeded  this  year  in  having  the  starting-point  on  the 
Delaware  of  the  boundary  with  New  York  fixed  and  a  stone  set 
by  David  Rittenhouse  and  Samuel  Holland. 

Lord  Dunmore,  having  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  on  his 
way  back  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Fort  Burd,  as  the  Red  Stone 
Fort  was  now  called,  and  had  Thomas  Scott,  a  Pennsylvania  mag- 
istrate, bound  over  to  appear  at  a  court  to  be  held  for  Augusta 
county  at  Pittsburgh  to  answer  for  contravening  the  Governor  of 
Virginia's  proclamation  of  April  25  against  obstructing  his  gov- 
ernment. On  Februar}^  7,  by  order  of  a  Virginia  magistrate,  a 
man  named  Benjamin  Harrison  with  an  armed  party  broke  open 
the  jail  at  Hanna's  Town  and  set  free  the  prisoners.  Robert 
Hanna,  who  was  a  magistrate,  said :  "Boys,  you  are  early  up  to 
buy  a  rope  to  hang  yourselves."  He  then  read  the  riot  act  to 
them.  Harrison  said  he  did  not  regard  that  act  or  them  who  read 
it,  or  them  who  made  it,  and,  on  the  demand  of  the  Sheriff,  he  ex- 
hibited the  warrant.  On  February  22,  Hanna  and  a  brother  mag- 
istrate, James  Cavett,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Dun- 
more, where  they  remained  for  months,  being  joined  by  Scott  on 
May  16,  on  his  refusing  to  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 

On  March  21,  1775,  Thomas  Penn  died  in  Spring  Gardens, 
London,  leaving  his  eldest  surviving  son,  John,  afterwards  called 
"the  Poet,"  then  just  fifteen  years  old,  as  hereditary  Governor 
with  his  first  cousin,  and  with  a  share  in  the  Proprietaryship  four 
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times  that  of  the  latter.  The  younger  John  visited  Pennsylvania 
after  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  earliest  events  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  brought 
about  the  recovery  by  the  Penns  of  the  region  in  dispute  with  Vir- 
ginia. Dunmore's  proroguing  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia allowed  its  Invasion  law,  under  which  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Dunmore  was  maintained,  to  expire.  The  Associators  of  West- 
moreland county  were  organized  by  those  whom  Connolly  had 
been  punishing.  Connolly  v^^as  secured  and  made  to  find  bail. 
St.  Clair,  showing  him  civility,  "with  the  help  of  a  cheerful  glass," 
elicited  from  him  his  plans  now  that  Dunmore  had  abandoned  the 
government  of  Virginia,  viz. :  to  go  immediately  to  England  with 
some  Delaware  chiefs  and,  assisted  by  Dunmore's  influence,  ask 
the  King  for  a  confirmation  to  them  of  the  land  they  were  inhab- 
iting, inasmuch  as  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  and  could  not  be  always  migrating.  This 
scheme  might  have  prevented  the  acquisition  by  Pennsylvania  of 
certain  territory  not  yet  ceded  by  the  Indians.  Dunmore,  it  ap- 
peared, had  designs  on  the  islands  in  the  Delaware.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  Connolly  went  to  see  Dunmore  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  proposed  gathering  an  army  of  frontiersmen,  Canadians, 
French  traders,  regular  soldiers  from  the  western  garrisons,  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  Indian  chiefs  to  effect  a  junction  with  Dun- 
more's forces  at  Alexandria,  and  obstruct  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies.  Upon  this  subject 
he  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  and  after  his  return  to  Dunmore, 
who  g'ave  him  a  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant, 
he,  on  his  way  to  Detroit,  was  arrested  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  colony,  on  November  23. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  there 
might  be  bloodshed  between  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  those 
of  Connecticut  when  it  was  important  that  America  should  stand 
united,  that  body  in  the  summer  of  1775  requested  the  members 
from  those  colonies  to  write  and  urge  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
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especially  the  non-molestation  of  the  families  or  possessions  of 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  army  before  Boston.  But  there  fol- 
lowed attempts  to  be  the  first  occupants  of  various  localities  cov- 
ered by  the  dispute,  and  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appealed 
to  Congress,  which  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  hear  both 
sides.  Provost  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  and  others  named  by 
freeholders  of  Northumberland  and  Northampton  counties  stated 
the  case  for  Pennsylvania,  and  suggested  the  Connecticut  people 
withdrawing  to  their  old  bounds  east  of  New  York  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  by  the  King  in  Council.  The  Connecti- 
cut delegates  opposed  this  with  a  suggestion  that  a  temporary  line 
be  fixed  pending  "a  legal  settlement  of  the  controversy,"  and  that 
Connecticut's  jurisdiction  be  that  part  of  the  township  called 
Westmoreland  which  lay  east  of  a  line  fifteen  miles  west  of  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  Pennsylvania  might  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  those  actually  settled  within  said  township 
under  claim  through  the  Penns.  The  Pennsylvania  committee 
declined  this,  and  reported  to  the  Assembly,  which  on  October  27 
endorsed  their  action,  but  declared  it  would  acquiesce  in  any  plan 
of  Congress  whereby  the  intruders  should  enjoy  their  present  set- 
tlement, if  they  would  give  assurance  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  King  in  Council  and  meanwhile  to  introduce  no  more  settlers 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  this  Province;  otherwise  it  would  sup- 
port the  Governor  in  defending  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Northampton  and  Northumberland.  Sheriffs'  posses 
accordingly  seized  Connecticut  settlers.  Such  as  they  captured 
at  Fort  Parks  or  Wallinpapeck  on  the  Lackawaxen  agreed  to  de- 
molish the  fort,  and  take  leases  or  purchase  from  the  Proprie- 
taries, and  muster  in  Captain  Van  Etten's  company  for  the  de- 
fence of  American  liberty. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Council  appears  to  have 
been  held  on  October  5,  1775,  Logan,  Chew,  James  Tilghman, 
and  Edward  Shippen  Jr.,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Commonwealth,  attending.     The  Governor  made  choice  of 
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the  sheriff  and  coroner  of  various  counties  under  the  frame  of 
government  of  1701.  Memoranda  of  his  acts  to  December  9  in- 
ckisive  appear  in  the  book.  Congress  on  May  15,  1776,  resolved, 
that,  it  being  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  the  British  Crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  therefore 
the  respective  Assemblies  and  Conventions  be  recommended,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been 
previously  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  should  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best  conduce  to  their 
happiness  and  safety.  This  was  the  death-blow  to  Proprietary 
authority.  A  public  meeting  sent  a  protest  against  the  Assembly 
of  the  province  undertaking  to  frame  a  new  government,  as  it  de- 
rived its  power  from  a  royal  charter,  and  did  not  truly  represent 
the  people.  The  meeting  called  for  a  convention.  Opposed  to 
this  was  a  remonstrance  against  amending  the  constitution  except 
by  the  authority  provided  in  the  charter  itself.  Protests  and 
counter  protests  went  to  Congress ;  but  delegates  were  chosen  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  declared  all  power  and  au- 
thority derived  from  the  King  of  England  at  an  end. 
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IN  March,  1774,  began  British  coercion  of  recalcitrant  America. 
Boston,  for  its  bold  demonstrations  cuhninating  in  the  "Bos- 
ton Tea  Party,"  was  closed  as  a  port  against  all  commerce 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  during  that  month.  The  news  of 
its  passage  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
resolutions  for  a  suspension  of  trade  with  England  and  for  a  gen- 
eral congress  came  from  the  neighboring  counties ;  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  majority  were  disinclined  to  action.  That  any  was 
taken  is  owing  to  Thomson,  Mifflin,  and  Reed,  with  whom  Dick- 
inson united :  and  he  only,  trusted  for  his  moderation,  admired 
for  his  abilities,  or  considered  for  his  wealth,  could  have  induced 
the  Quakers  to  consent  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  Boston 
and  the  participation  by  Pennsylvania  in  another  general  congress. 
Galloway,  the  vSpeaker  of  the  Assembly,  had  taken  the  American 
view  of  taxation  without  representation,  but  was  by  nature  a 
royalist.  According  to  his  subsequent  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  he  saw  nothing  tyrannical  in  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  What  grievances  the  colonies  had,  he  was  will- 
ing for  a  congress  of  their  chief  men  to  talk  over :  as  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  wrote  in  support  of  such  a  plan;  he  said  the  Assemblies  were 
the  ])roper  bodies  to  name  these  representatives,  and  he  agreed  as 
Speaker  to  call  a  session  of  his  House.  Governor  Penn  had  been 
asked  to  summon  it,  but  refused;  however,  he  was  soon  obliged 
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to  do  so  by  the  danger  of  an  Indian  war.  It  met  on  July  i8;  be- 
fore whieh  the  wire-pullers  among  the  Whigs  bent  their  energies 
to  turn  public  opinion  so  strongly  in  favor  of  union  with  the  other 
colonies  that  the  Assembly  must  comply.  They  arranged  for  a 
convention  of  county  committees,  which,  meeting  just  Ijeforc  the 
House,  adopted  a  long  paper  of  "instructions,"  prepared  by  Dick- 
inson, and  in  a  body  presented  it  at  the  sitting.  These  desired  the 
Assembly  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Congress,  with  orders  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  renunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  all 
powers  under  the  statute  of  35  Henry  VHI  for  transporting  per- 
sons to  England  for  trial  and  all  powers  of  internal  legislation, 
imposing  taxes  or  duties,  or  regulating  trade  except  in  certain 
cases;  also  a  repeal  of  the  acts  for  quartering  troops  in  the  col- 
onies, or  imposing  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  colonies  passed  within 
a  certain  time,  or  giving  colonial  courts  of  admiralty  certain 
powers  complained  of,  or  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  etc. :  in 
exchange  for  which  favors,  the  colonies  should  engage  to  obey  the 
Acts  of  Navigation  and  other  acts  of  Parliament,  and  settle  an 
annual  revenue  on  the  King,  and  satisfy  all  damages  done  to  the 
East  India  Company.  The  committees  composing  this  conven- 
tion were:  Eor  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  Thomas  A\'illing, 
John  Dickinson,  Peter  Chevalier,  Edward  Penington,  Thomas 
Wharton,  John  Cox,  Joseph  Reed,  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  Samuel 
Erwin,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Isaac  Howell, 
Adam  Hubley,  George  Schlosser,  Samuel  Miles,  Thomas  Mififlin, 
Christopher  Ludwic,  Joseph  Moulder,  Anthony  Morris  Jr.,  George 
Gray,  John  Nixon,  Jacob  Barge,  Thomas  Penrose,  John  M.  Nes- 
bitt,  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  James  Mease,  Thomas  Barclay,  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Samuel  Howell,  William  Moulder,  John  Roberts,  John 
Bayard,  William  Rush,  and  Charles  Thomson ;  for  Bucks  county, 
John  Kidd,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  John  Wilkinson, 
and  James  Wallace;  for  Chester  county,  Francis  Richardson, 
Elisha  Price,  John  Hart,  Anthony  Wayne,  Hugh  Lloyd,  John  Sell- 
ers, Francis  Johnston,  and  Richard  Reiley ;  for  Lancaster  county, 
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George  Ross,  James  Webb,  Joseph  Ferree,  Matthias  Slough, 
Emanuel  Carpenter,  William  Atlee,  Alexander  Lowry,  and  Moses 
Erwin ;  for  York  county,  James  Smith,  Joseph  Donaldson,  and 
Thomas  Hartley ;  for  Cumberland  county,  James  Wilson,  Robert 
Magaw,  and  William  Irvine;  for  Berks  county,  Edward  Biddle, 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Jonathan  Potts,  Thomas  Dundas,  and  Chris- 
topher Shultz ;  for  Northampton  county,  William  Edmunds,  Peter 
Kechlein,  John  Okeley,  and  Jacob  Arndt;  for  Northumberland 
county,  William  Scull  and  Samuel  Hunter;  for  Bedford  county, 
George  Woods;  and  for  Westmoreland  county,  Robert  Hanna 
and  James  Cavett.  Willing  was  Chairman,  and  Charles  Thom- 
son, Clerk.  A  contemporary  writes :  "Our  Plonorable  House 
made  but  a  scurvy  appearance  the  day  the  memorial  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  Committees ;  it  was  enough  to  make  one  sweat  to 
see  a  parcel  of  countrymen  sitting  with  their  hats  on,  great  coarse 
cloth  coats,  leather  breeches  and  woolen  stockings  in  the  month 
of  July;  there  was  not  a  speech  made  the  whole  time,  whether 
their  silence  proceeded  from  their  modesty  or  from  their  inability 
to  speak  I  know  not."  Over  these  men,  Galloway,  with  his  wealth, 
education,  and  political  prestige,  and  with  some  claim  on  their 
gratitude  as  their  advocate  against  the  Proprietaries,  was  both 
presiding  officer  and  presiding  genius.  A  few  were  under  the 
control  of  ex-Chief  Justice  Allen,  member  from  Cumberland.  Both 
Allen  and  Galloway  being  favorable  to  a  General  Congress,  and 
a  number  of  Assemblymen  having  been  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  carried  unanimously  to  send  delegates.  But  in  the 
choice  of  delegates,  we  see  the  influence  of  Galloway.  Instead  of 
accepting  Dickinson  and  Wilson,  whom  the  Convention  favored, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  send  from  their  own  number,  and  put 
Galloway  at  the  head  of  the  delegation,  the  others  being  Samuel 
Rhodes,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphreys,  John  Morton, 
George  Ross,  and  Edward  Biddle.  The  non-appointment  of 
Dickinson  caused  great  chagrin.  Galloway  then  wrote  the  in- 
structions for  himself  and  colleagues.      He  tells  this  to  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  also  bow  he  was  at  hrst 
unwiHing'  to  serve,  but  consented  to  do  so  if  the  instructions  were 
to  his  mind.  As  the  Congress  assembled,  Galloway  did  the 
honors.  He  offered  them  the  State  House,  but  they  decided  to 
meet  in  the  Carpenters'  Hall.  Bancroft  narrates  his  conduct  in 
Congress,  beginning  with  the  statement  that  he  "acted  as  a  vol- 
unteer spy  for  the  British  government."  He  certainly  went  into 
the  Congress  to  exert  a  control  over  it.  "To  the  delegates  fn  nn 
other  colonies  as  they  arrived,  he  insinuated  that  'commissioners 
with  full  power  should  repair  to  the  British  Court,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Macedonian  colonies  on 
occasions  of  the  like  nature.'  His  colleagues  spurned  the  thought 
of  sending  envoys  to  dangle  at  the  heels  of  a  minister,  and  un- 
dergo the  scorn  of  Parliament."  We  are  told  that  it  was  in  secret 
concert  with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Lieut. -Gov.  Colden 
of  New  York  that  he  proposed  in  Congress  a  government  for 
America  to  consist  of  a  President-General  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  and  a  Grand  Council  chosen 
once  in  three  years  l)y  the  Assemblies  of  the  various  colonies. 
This  celebrated  scheme  is  given  in  full  in  the  American  Archives, 
Fourth  Series,  although  Congress  afterwards  expunged  it  from 
the  minutes.  The  numl)er  of  members  of  the  Grand  Council  was 
left  blank,  but  the  design  was  to  proportion  it  to  the  population. 
The  Council  was  to  meet  annually;  the  British  Parliament  was  to 
have  the  power  of  revising  its  acts ;  and  it  was  to  have  a  negative 
upon  British  statutes  relating  to  the  Colonies.  The  idea  was  a 
British  and  American  legislature  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
America.  The  President-General  w^as  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  Grand  Council.  He  also  had  the  power  of  vetoing-  them. 
This  arrangement  for  arbitration  between  America  and  the 
Mother  Country,  which  has  no  little  resemblance  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  adopted  thirteen  years  later,  differing 
from  it  in  leaving  the  choice  of  the  President  and  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  the  King  and  British  nation,  whom 
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Galloway  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  power,  instead  of  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whom  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
recognized  as  sovereign,  was  the  best  possible  suggestion  from 
those  who  with  sincerity  professed  the  desire  to  remain  under  the 
King's  government.  "I  am  as  much  a  friend  to  liberty  as  exists," 
said  Galloway  in  presenting  it,  "and  no  man  shall  go  further  in 


Dcshler's  Fort  or  Block  house,  built  1760 

Lehigh  county.     From  a  sketch  made  especially 
for  this  work 


point  of  fortune  or  in  point  of  blood  than  the  man  who  now 
addresses  you."  The  plan  was  favored  by  John  Jay  and  James 
Duane  of  New  York  and  by  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  rejected,  says  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  notes  to  John 
Adams's  Writings,  by  the  close  vote  of  six  colonies  against  five; 
says  Bancroft,  no  colony  but  perhaps  New  York  favored  it. 
"With  this  defeat,"  says  Bancroft,  "Galloway  lost  his  mischievous 
importance."  On  October  8th,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
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to  the  Act  of  Parliament  altering-  the  government  of  that  colony, 
adding  that  "if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  force,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  oppo- 
sition." Galloway  thought  this  resolution  treasonable.  Duane 
and  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  their  protest,  but  Congress 
refused,  and  they  privately  took  each  other's  certificate  that  they 
had  opposed  it.  Galloway  then  proposed  to  Duane  to  leave  Con- 
gress; but,  on  consulting  with  his  friends  as  to  his  personal 
safety  if  he  did  so,  Galloway  was  advised  to  remain.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1774,  but  changes  fav^ 
orable  to  the  advanced  Whigs  had  been  made  in  the  membership 
of  the  House.  Edward  Biddle  was  chosen  Speaker.  Galloway 
did  not  attend  its  meetings  until  after  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  had  been  made  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  As- 
sembly had  voted  upon  them,  approving  them  unanimously. 
Dickinson  had  been  almost  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  added  to  the 
delegation.  In  Congress,  his  master  hand  was  first  employed  in 
the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  forwarded  under  date  of 
October  26th.  It  was  to  explain  the  English  Constitution,  founded, 
as  it  said,  on  the  principle  that  "to  live  by  the  will  of  one  man  or 
set  of  men  is  the  production  of  misery  to  all  men."  Under  that 
Constitution  the  first  grand  right  is  popular  representation,  lead- 
ing to  the  right  of  withholding  supplies  until  grievances  be 
redressed;  the  second  grand  right,  trial  by  jury;  the  third,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  the  fourth,  the  holding  of  land  by  easy 
rents ;  and  the  last,  freedom  of  the  press.  In  place  of  these 
rights,  a  recent  act  of  Parliament  had  given  to  the  people  of 
Quebec  an  absolute  government  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  a 
Ministry.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Address  appealed  to  them  to 
unite  with  the  Colonies.  Nature  has  joined  their  country  to  ours ; 
let  the  people  join  their  political  interests.  They  were  not  asked 
to  commence  acts  of  hostility  against  their  sovereign,  but  to  unite 
with  the  Colonies  in  one  social  compact.     For  this  purpose,  they 
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were  desired  to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  which  sliould  meet 
the  loth  of  May  fohowing. 

On  November  2,  1774,  twenty-eight  citizens,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  often  met  for  fox-hunting,  formed  themselves  into  the  First 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry.  They  were  all  men  of  sub- 
stantial means  who  needed  not  pay  to  keep  them  in  the  field. 
Some  of  them  were  representatives  of  the  elite,  and  others  after- 
wards attained  such  prominence  in  public  affairs  as  shed  lustre 
on  the  organization ;  but  at  that  time  Andrew  Allen,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Province,  \vas  the  most  distinguished  man  among 
them.  The  officers  first  chosen  w^ere :  captain,  Abraham  Markoe 
(formerly  of  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix)  ;  first  lieutenant, 
Andrew  Allen;  second  lieutenant,  Samuel  Morris  (previously 
Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County)  ;  cornet,  James  Mease,  etc.  The 
company,  after  serving  at  its  own  expense  throughout  the  war 
which  ensued  has  since  maintained  perpetual  succesion,  and  is 
now  commonly  know^n  as  the  First  City  Troop. 

On  December  15,  1774,  the  Assembly  unanimously  chose 
Biddle,  Dickinson,  Mifflin,  Galloway,  Humphreys,  Morton  and 
Ross  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  next  Congress,  the  other 
member  of  the  former  delegation,  Rhoads,  being  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  unable  to  attend.  By  reason  of  Biddle's  illness, 
Morton  became  Speaker  on  March  15,  1775. 

Upon  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  multitudes  of  men  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  county  committees  of  observation  entered 
into  an  association  for  defence.  The  older  portion  of  the  colony 
being  a  peaceable  community,  the  chief  officers  from  it  were  with- 
out military  experience  who  owed  their  positions  to  political  ac- 
ti\ity,  and  sometimes  their  leadership  in  that  to  social  prominence. 
Dickinson  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  battalion.  The 
colonels  of  the  others  raised  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  Dan- 
iel Roberdeau,  a  merchant  and  politician,  John  Cadwalader,  a 
shopkeeper  selling  hides,  son  of  one  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
Thomas  McKean,  a  lawyer  lately  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  As- 
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senibly,  and  Timothy  Matlack,  of  wliom  the  anecdote  is  told  that 
James  Pemberton,  noticing  him  girded  with  a  sword,  said, 
"What  is  that  thing  at  thy  side  for?"  and  Matlack  replied,  "That 
is  to  defend  my  property  and  my  liberty;"  to  which  T^emberton 
answered,  "Why,  Timothy,  as  for  thy  property,  we  know  that 
thon  hast  none,  and  as  for  thy  liberty  thou  owest  that  to  me,"  he 
having  relieved  Matlack  from  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  col- 
onels of  six  battalions  raised  throughout  Philadelphia  county  (then 
including  the  present  Montgomery)  w^ere :  William  Hamilton, 
nephew  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James ;  Roloert  Lewis,  Thomas 
Potts,  Samuel  Miles,  Hill  Tench  Francis,  wdio  was  the  son  of  a 
deceased  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  and  had  brothers-in- 
law  in  a  dozen  families  of  the  fashionable  circle  of  the  little  cap- 
ital. The  other  colonels  were:  of  Bucks  county,  Joseph  Kirk- 
bride,  Joseph.  Hart,  Andrew  Kachlein,  and  Arthur  Erwin ;  of 
Chester  county,  James  Moore,  Thomas  PTockley,  Hugh  Lloyd, 
W^illiam  Montgomery,  and  Richard  Thomas  ;  of  Lancaster  county, 
George  Ross,  Matthias  Slough,  Curtis  Grul)b,  Thomas  Porter, 
John  Ferree,  James  Burd,  the  only  veteran  officer  of  high  rank 
among  the  heads  of  volunteers,  Peter  Grul)b,  and  Bartram  Gal- 
braith ;  of  York  county,  James  Smith,  Robert  McPherson.  Rich- 
ard McAllister,  William  Smith,  and  Matthew  Dill ;  of  Cumber- 
land county,  Robert  Callender,  William  Thompson,  John  Mont- 
gomery, and  James  Wilson;  of  Berks  county,  Edward  Biddle, 
Mark  Bird,  Daniel  Brodhead,  Balzer  Geehr,  and  Christian  Loner ; 
of  Northampton  county,  George  Taylor,  Henrv  Geiger,  Y(\st 
Driesbach,  and  Jacob  Stroud  ;  of  Bedford  county,  Bernard  Di^ugh- 
erty  and  Samuel  Davidson;  of  Northumlierland  county,  Samuel 
Hunter,  James  Potter,  and  William  Plunkett;  and  of  Westmore- 
land county,  John  Proctor  and  John  Carnahan. 

The  Assembly  was  induced  on  June  30,  to  resolve  that  it  ap- 
proved of  the  association,  and  would  pay  both  officers  and  men  in 
case  it  were  necessary  for  those  enlisted  to  go  into  active  service. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ordered  35,000/.  in  bills  of  credit  to  be  struck 
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off,  appointed  Michael  Hillegas  as  Treasurer,  recommended  the 
purchase  by  the  County  Commissioners  and  assessors  of  specified 
numbers  of  guns  with  bayonets,  cartridge  boxes  with  twenty-three 
rounds  of  cartridges  and  knapsacks,  offered  20/.  for  every  cwt.  of 
salt  petre  manufactured  in  the  province  within  the  next  three 
months,  and  entrusted  the  calling  forth  of  the  associators  and  the 
spending  of  the  bills  of  credit  to  a  Committee  of  Safety  composed 
of  John  Dickinson,  George  Gray,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Anthony 
Wayne,  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  George  Ross,  Michael  Swoope, 
John  Montgomery,  Edward  Biddle,  William  Edmunds,  Bernard 
Dougherty,  Samuel  Hunter,  William  Thompson,  Thomas  Will- 
ing, Benjamin  Franklin.  Daniel  Roberdeau,  John  Cadwalader, 
Andrew  Allen,  Owen  Biddle,  Francis  Johnston,  Richard  Reiley, 
Samuel  Morris  Jr.,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  and 
Robert  White.  Franklin  was  chosen  President  of  this  committee 
at  its  first  meeting,  July  3,  1775. 

When  Washington  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  around 
Boston,  Mifflin  accompanied  him  thither,  and  was  made  his  aid- 
de-camp,  in  which  capacity,  says  Bancroft,  "he  charmed  by  his 
activity,  spirit,  and  obliging  behavior,"  and  being  more  convivial 
than  the  General,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  host  when  the  latter 
would  retire  from  the  table.  In  August,  1775,  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  Quartermaster-General,  as  he  writes  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  "from  a  thorough  persuasion  of  his  integrity,  my  own  ex- 
perience of  his  activity,  and  finally  because  he  stands  unconnected 
with  either  of  these  governments  or  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
man ;  for  between  you  and  me  there  is  more  in  this  than  you  can 
easily  imagine."  In  October,  1775,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  again 
elected  Mifflin  to  the  Assembly,  but  he  resigned.  On  May  19, 
1776,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  entered  upon  active 
duties  in  the  field.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  he  was  eminently 
useful  as  a  recruiting  officer.  Joseph  Reed,  another  of  the  most 
active  Whigs  in  Philadelphia,  was  made  Adjutant-General.  Con- 
gress asking  in  October,   1775,  for  the  raising  of  one  battalion 
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from  Pennsylvania,  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
John  Bull  was  appointed  its  Colonel,  but  resigned  owing  to  a 
threat  of  about  half  the  officers  to  do  so,  if  he  continued  in  com- 
mand, so  John  Philip  De  Haas,  evidently  a  descendant  of  a  Dutch 
settler  of  that  surname,  was  appointed.  James  Irvine  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  Anthony  James  Morris,  Major.  Four  more 
battalions  were  also  raised  that  year,  the  colonels  being  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  the  leading  man  of  Westmoreland  county,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  British  army  under  Amherst,  John  Shee,  an  Irish 
merchant  who  had  married  into  the  Lawrence  family  of  Philadel- 
phia, Anthony  Wayne,  member  of  the  Assembly,  educated  as  a 
surveyor,  who  made  himself  by  study  and  severe  drilling  of  his 
men  a  general  as  well  as  a  hero,  and  Robert  Magaw. 

A  murmur  for  independence  was  becoming  audible  through 
the  colonies,  but,  however  general  it  may  have  been  in  Massachu- 
setts, had  been  cjuickly  frowned  down  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  mass  of  our  people  had  been  roused  at  all. 
A  moderate  amount  of  fair  treatment  by  Parliament  would  have 
satisfied  them.  By  the  Quakers,  what  was  desired  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  bloodshed.  By  the  Proprietary  officials,  it  was  not 
worth  risking  deprivation  of  office.  With  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, becoming  more  and  more  determined  to  battle  for  their 
rights,  the  influence  of  "the  Farmer"  was  sufficient  to  keep  them 
to  the  original  purposes  of  resistance.  In  Congress,  his  labors 
were  for  reconciliation,  and  he  wrote  and  carried  through  that 
body  the  Second  Petition  to  the  King,  entreating  his  attention  to 
a  number  of  grievances,  and  asking  but  for  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Safety.  It  was  penned,  says  Belsham  in  his  Memoirs  of  George 
III,  "with  extraordinary  force  and  animation,  in  many  parts 
rising  to  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquence."  It  is  a  great  record 
for  John  Dickinson  that  nearly  every  address  sent  forth  from  the 
Continental  Congress  from  this  time  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
was  written  by  him.  This  Petition  was  called  "the  olive-branch," 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  forlorn  hope  by  the  majority,  and  by 
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many  acquiesced  in  as  the  last  effort  of  the  Conservatives;  but 
Ramsey  in  his  History  says  it  produced  more  sohd  advantages 
to  the  Americans  than  preceding  measures.  It  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land by  Richard  Penn,  lately  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and 
Arthur  Lee,  Agent  for  Massachusetts  in  London,  delivered  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
1st  of  September.  On  November  7,  1775,  its  consideration  being 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, observing  Mr.  Penn  below  the  bar.  moved  that  he  be 
examined,  to  authenticate  it.  The  Earls  of  Sandwich  and  Dart- 
mouth, fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  a  disagreeable  statement  of 
American  afifairs,  objected  to  an  examination  without  previous 
notice  as  unprecedented.  Other  lords  pleaded  for  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  general  state  of  America,  and  said  that  there  could 
be  no  one  better  able  to  gi\e  it  than  Mr.  Penn;  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  promised  that  no  question  should  be  asked  to  which 
any  peer  should  make  objection.  It  being  carried  at  last  that 
Penn  should  be  examined  on  the  loth,  he  that  day  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  was  sworn.  Among  other  answers,  he  said  that  wlien  he 
left  Pennsylvania  the  province  had  20,000  men  in  arms,  and  4,500 
had  been  since  raised;  he  supposed  there  were  60,000  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  he  believed  all  would  willingly  come  forward,  if  neces- 
sary ;  Pennsylvania  raised  more  than  enough  corn  to  feed  her  peo- 
ple, and  could  manufacture  certain  munitions  of  war  in  good 
quantities. 

In  October,  1775,  Dickinson  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
elected to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly — Bancroft  sums  up,  "by 
l)atriots  who  still  C(jnlide<l  in  his  integrity,  ))}■  loyalists  win)  looked 
upon  him  as  their  last  hope,  by  the  Quakers  who  knew  his  regard 
for  peace,  by  the  Proprietary  party  whose  cause  he  had  always 
vindicated." 

When  the  new  Assembly  met,  it  reappointed  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  leaving  off  \\/illiam  Edmunds,  William  Thompson,  and 
Thomas  Willing,  and  adding  Samuel  Miles,  George  Taylor,  Jo- 
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seph  Reed.  Nicholas  I'^airlanib,  deorge  Clymer,  Samuel  Howell 
(nierchant),  Alexaiuler  Wilcocks,  John  Nixon,  James  Mease,  and 
James  Riddle.  The  committee  re-elected  Franklin  President,  and 
Robert  Morris,  Vice-President.  In  November,  delegates  were 
chosen  to  Congress  ;  Dickinson  was  returned,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin alone,  out  of  the  nine  delegates,  was  in  favor  of  separation: 
and  they  were  instructed  to  reject  any  proposition  looking  to  such 
a  thing.  Dickinson  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
meml)ers  of  Congress,  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  correspond 
with  foreign  powers,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  framing  of  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  The  majority  were  now  determined  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  British  King,  and  although  Dickinson 
held  his  delegation  to  his  own  views,  the  progress  of  events  changed 
public  feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  who  regretted  the 
cruel  necessity  were  now  ready  to  give  up  the  name  of  Fnglish- 
men.  With  Dickinson  himself,  it  became  a  question  of  advisa- 
bility. At  length  the  Assembly  released  the  delegates  from  the 
former  instructions,  and  left  the  matter  to  their  own  judgment. 
A  committee,  with  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters  at  its  head, 
reported :  "The  happiness  of  these  colonies  has  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  fatal  controversy  been  our  first  wish ;  their  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  our  next.  Ardently  have  we  prayed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  both.  But  if  we  must  renounce  the 
one  or  the  other,  we  humbly  trust  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe  that  we  shall  not  stand  condemned  be- 
fore His  throne  if  our  choice  is  determined  by  that  overruling 
law  of  self-preservation  which  His  Divine  wisdom  has  thought 
proper  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  His  creatures." 

Congress  now  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  question  of  independence.  John  Adams  advocated  it  with 
great  warmth,  and  delegates  from  other  colonies  joined  in  the 
clamor.  Livingston  of  New  York,  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  joined  with  Dickinson  in  opposing  it. 
Wilson  avowed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of  the  instruc- 
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tions  against  independence  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
own  sentiments  remained  the  same.  Dickinson,  who  had  pledged 
his  word  to  the  Assembly  the  day  before  that  he  and  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  from  the  colony  would  continue  to  vote  against 
independence,  declared  that  two  hundred  years  of  happiness  and 
present  prosperity,  resulting  from  English  laws  and  the  union 
with  Great  Britain,  demonstrated  that  America  could  be  wisely 
governed  by  the  King  and  Parliament.  It  was  not  as  independ- 
ent, but  as  subject  states ;  not  as  a  republic,  but  as  a  monarchy, 
that  the  colonies  had  attained  to  power  and  greatness.     The  re- 
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Straining  power  of  the  King  and  Parliament  was  indispensable  to 
protect  the  colonies  from  disunion  and  civil  war.  If  the  dread 
of  English  arms  were  removed,  province  would  rise  against  prov- 
ince, city  against  city,  and  the  weapons  now  assumed  to  combat 
the  common  enemy  would  be  turned  against  themselves.  Even 
when  supported  by  the  powerful  hand  of  England,  the  colonists 
had  abandoned  themselves  to  discords  and  sometimes  to  violence, 
from  the  paltry  motives  of  territorial  limits  and  distant  jurisdic- 
tions ;  what  then  must  they  not  expect  now  that  minds  were  heated, 
ambitions  roused,  and  arms  in  the  hands  of  all?  For  the  past 
twelve  years  the  measures  of  the  English  government  had  savored 
of  tyranny ;  but  was  there  any  doubt  that  it  already  felt  a  secret 
repentance?  The  arms  it  prepared  were  not  now  designed  to 
establish  tyranny  on  our  shores,  but  to  compel  us  to  accept  terms 
of  accommodation.  The  distance  of  the  seat  of  government,  the 
vast  extent  of  intervening  seas,  the  continual  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation, our  warlike  spirit,  our  experience  in  arms,  the  lakes,  the 
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rivers,  the  forests,  the  defiles  which  ahoiinded  in  our  territory, 
were  our  pledges  that  England  would  always  prefer  to  found  her 
power  upon  moderation  and  liberty  rather  than  upon  rigor  and 
oppression.  As  to  the  beneficence  of  founding  an  American  re- 
public, Dickinson,  according  to  Botta's  History  American  War,  re- 
minded Congress  how  in  popular  republics,  "so  necessary  is  mon- 
archy to  cement  human  society,"  it  had  been  found  requisite  to 
institute  monarchial  powers  more  or  less  extensive  under  the 
names  of  Archons,  Consuls,  Doges,  Gonfaloniers,  and  Kings. 
The  English  nation  had  never  found  repose  except  in  monarchy; 
and  the  English  constitution  seemed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  all  former  time,  monarchy  being  so  tempered  that  the 
monarch  himself  is  checked  in  his  efforts  to  seize  absolute  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  people  being  so  regulated  that  anarchy  is 
not  to  be  feared.  When  a  counterpoise  should  no  longer  exist, 
the  democratic  power,  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  might  carry  all 
before  it,  and  involve  the  state  in  confusion  and  ruin ;  and  then 
an  ambitious  citizen  arise,  seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  annihilate 
liberty  forever.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  ist  of  July. 
When  Congress  again  resolved  itself  into  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion, James  Wilson  had  turned  for  independence.  John  Adams 
now  made  a  stirring  speech  in  favor  of  declaring  it.  Dickinson 
rose  in  reply.  "I  desire  this  illustrious  assembly  to  witness  the 
integrity,  if  not  the  policy  of  my  conduct."  He  argued  that  the 
time  had  not  come  for  such  a  step.  "Without  some  prelusory 
trials  of  our  strength,  w^e  ought  not  to  commit  our  country  upon 
an  alternative  where  to  recede  would  be  infamy  and  to  persist 
might  be  destruction."  It  would  add  nothing  to  their  strength : 
it  might  unite  the  different  parties  in  England  against  them :  it 
might  create  disunion  among  themselves.  He  pointed  out  that 
foreign  aid  would  not  be  obtained  without  success  in  battle.  Be- 
fore the  proposed  step  were  taken,  they  should  know  the  feelings 
of  the  great  powers,  which  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  sound,  and 
as  to  which  they  would  soon  get  a  report.     They  ought  at  least 
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to  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  their  own  confederation,  as  had 
been  l)egun,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  fixed  the  bounds 
of  each  colony,  and  declared  the  region  not  within  the  acknowl- 
edged boundaries  to  be  appropriated  for  the  common  benefit  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  war.  To  the  intelligent  reader,  there  is 
sagacity  in  all  Dickinson's  utterances  on  public  affairs ;  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  that  time,  there  was  but  common  prudence 
in  what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  successful  as,  after  a  long  war, 
became  the  venture  of  declaring  for  independence  at  this  juncture. 
The  colonies  were  divided.  Pennsylvania  had  been  maintaining 
a  border  war  with  both  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  because  of  con- 
flicting or  misunderstood  boundaries.  New  York  had  a  similar 
dispute  with  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  the  latter  contest- 
ing for  the  region  which  has  since  become  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Further  trouljle  was  to  be  expected  as  population  a(h'anced  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  older  colonies  claiming 
under  their  original  charters  as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was 
imperative  before  these  rival  communities  were  freed  from  out- 
side control  that  such  claims  against  each  other  should  be  arbi- 
trated. The  various  colonies  differed  in  interests,  sentiments, 
and  somewhat  in  race.  The  Huguenot  and  the  Knickerbocker 
naturally  cared  little  for  his  neighbors  of  English  descent.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Quaker  remembered  New  England  perse- 
cution;  left  to  himself,  he  would  keep  the  State  he  controlled  iso- 
lated. It  was  not  likely  that  a  body  of  gentleman  farmers  formed 
into  a  State  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  would  keep  up 
any  alliance  with  a  mercantile  democracy.  That  alliance,  then, 
should  have  been  imposed  as  the  condition  of  their  political  great- 
ness. Congress,  however,  was  ordaining  that  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  and  Nev^^  York  and  Delaware,  etc.,  etc..  were  each 
an  indq)endent  nation  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  under  no  regulations  as  to  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other! Perhaps  if  tire  great  declaration  had  been  postponed  until 
after  the  articles  of  confederation  were  settled,  and  the  colonies 
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bound  together  more  closely  by  common  suffering-,  tlie  immortal 
instrument  would  have  declared  the  colonics  "a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,"  and  spared  posterity  the  conflict  arising  from 
"free  and  independent  States."  Nothing  but  the  long  war  weld- 
ing together  the  opposite  parts  and  peoples  gave  us  a  country. 
Dickinson  in  voting  in  committee  of  the  whole  against  Lee's  reso- 
lution declaring  independence,  was  joined  by  Robert  Morris, 
Thomas  Willing,  and  Charles  Humphreys,  making  with  him  a  ma- 
jority of  thePennsylvaniadelegation  ;  but  nearly  every  colony  went 
the  other  way.  With  Franklin  and  Wilson,  John  Morton  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  On  July  2,  1776,  the  resolution,  being  reported 
In'  the  committe  of  the  whole,  came  before  the  House.  Dickinson 
and  Morris  made  no  further  opposition,  but  by  absenting  them- 
selves allowed  the  Keystone  State,  which  Pennsylvania's  popula- 
tion and  geographical  position  made  her,  to  be  put  into  the  na- 
tional arch  then  being  erected.  John  Morton,  history  has  cred- 
ited with  giving  the  casting  vote.  He  felt  the  weightiness  of  his 
action,  and  the  odium  which  he  incurred  in  the  locality  where  he 
lived,  and  breaking  down  in  health  and  dying  within  a  year,  sent 
from  his  deathbed  this  protest  to  the  friends  who  had  turned  from 
him  :  "Tell  them  they  will  live  to  see  the  hour  when  they  shall 
acknowledge  my  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
have  been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I  ever  rendered  my  coun- 
try." 

This  great  measure,  although  firing  the  enthusiasm  of  many, 
particularly  the  Scotch-Irish,  tore  the  hearts  of  those  who  looked 
upon  England  as  home,  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  some  who 
had  joined  in  the  resistance  to  Parliament  as  well  as  of  the  great 
mass  of  Quakers  always  opposed  to  the  disquiet,  the  arbitrariness, 
and  the  cruelty  of  war.  As  Voltaire  said  of  William  Penn's  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  "never  sworn  to  and  never  broken,"  so  was  the 
non-militant  loyalty  of  his  followers  to  "the  powers  that  be."  In 
comparing  the  numlier  of  Tories  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  with 
those  in  other  colonies,  we  must  take  into  account  that  here  as 
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nowhere  else  was  a  large  religious  denomination  active  in  public 
life,  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth,  and  distinguished  by 
succession  from  the  founders  of  the  colony,  almost  unanimous  in 
disapproval  of  the  overthrow  of  the  King's  authority.  The  heads 
of  the  Proprietary  party  shared  the  same  sentiments,  while  John 
Penn's  weakness  of  character,  which  indeed  served  him  a  good 
turn,  his  father-in-law  Allen's  old  age,  James  Hamilton's  age  and 
broken  health — he  had  a  cancer — kept  these  to  the  same  state  of 
inaction  as  peace  principles  did  their  enemies  the  Quakers.  The 
young  Aliens  who,  as  their  father  in  1775  had  given  powder  to 
the  committee  of  safety,  had  joined  revolutionary  committees  or 
accepted  military  command,  now  resigned,  and  in  due  time  one  of 
them  turned  his  sword  against  the  Americans.  The  members  of 
Penn's  Council,  being  mostly  old  men  with  some  of  their  closest 
connections  among  those  wdio  took  up  arms,  committed  no  overt 
act  against  the  American  cause,  but  apparently  Cadwalader,  who 
afterwards  served  as  medical  director  of  the  army  hospitals,  was 
the  only  one  who  in  any  way  aided  it.  The  Episcopal  clergy  ex- 
cept William  White,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  event- 
tually  left  their  charges  and  retired  to  England.  As  we  see,  the 
majority  of  the  substantial  people,  although  not  of  the  kind  to 
raise  a  counter  insurrection,  were  opposed  to  independence,  and 
incensed  at  its  promulgation.  It  w'as  consummated  by  the  more 
remote  rural  population.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  officers 
of  the  enemy  called  the  war  a  Scotch-Irish  rebellion. 

On  July  4,  1776,  delegates  from  the  regiments  of  associators, 
two  officers  and  two  privates  from  each,  met  at  Lancaster,  and 
elected  Daniel  Roberdeau  and  James  Ewing  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals. 

Naturally  the  active  men  in  the  military  organizations  or  the 
local  committeemen  were  chosen  in  this  time  of  excitement  as 
delegate  to  the  convention  to  frame  a  new  constitution.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  old  statesmen  would  be  crowded  out  unless 
they    were   leaders    in    the   revolutionary    movement.     Franklin 
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was  such,  and  was  sent  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  rest  of  its 
delegation  being  Colonel  Matlack,  Frederick  Kuhl,  Owen  Biddle, 
Prof.  James  Cannon,  George  Clymer,  George  Schlosser,  and  David 
Rittenhouse.  The  two  greatest  scientific  men  then  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
entire  body  whose  names  were  or  have  become  illustrious.  George 
Ross  w-as  the  distinguished  personage  of  the  Lancaster  county 
delegation.  Franklin  being  unanimously  chosen  President,  Ross 
was  very  justly  unanimously  awarded  the  position  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. All  the  counties  including  Philadelphia  outside  of  its  city 
were  equally  represented  by  eight  members.  This  was  a  reappor- 
tionment of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  simpler  but  not  more  in 
accordance  with  population  than  the  old  allowance  of  preponder- 
ance to  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Chester.  This  and  the  abolition 
of  property  c|ualification,  and  the  allowance  of  the  suffrage  to 
foreigners,  all  followed  in  the  Constitution  adopted. 

The  meeting  of  this  Convention  July  15,  1776,  marks  the 
transference  of  power  from  the  people  whose  ancestors  had  set- 
tled the  province  under  William  Penn.  Almost  the  first  action 
was  to  substitute  for  Dickinson,  Allen.  Humphreys,  and  Willing 
in  the  delegation  to  Congress,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  George 
Ross,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  George  Clymer,  of  whom  only  the 
last  was  of  Quaker  affiliation,  and  the  last  two  born  near  Pliila- 
delphia.  Smith  and  Taylor  were  natives  of  Ireland,  while  of  the 
older  members  wdiich  the  convention  allow^ed  to  remain,  John 
]\Iorton  sprang  from  the  old  Swedish  settlers,  but  James  Wilson 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  while  the  remaining  two  have  enabled  a 
wag  to  insinuate  the  mediocrity  of  Pennsylvanians  by  toasting 
"Pennsylvania's  great  men,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  native  of  New 
England,  and  Robert  Morris,  a  native  of  Old  England."  On 
July  24,  the  Convention  established  a  Council  of  Safety  to  exer- 
cise the  executive  authority  of  the  government  until  the  new  Con- 
stitution went  into  operation.  At  the  head  of  this  Council  was 
Thomas  Wharton  Jr. 
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The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  vested  all  legislative  power 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  to 
be  composed  for  three  years  of  six  persons  annually  chosen  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  six  from  each  county  of  the  State  in- 
cluding Philadelphia  outside  the  city,  afterwards  the  representa- 
tion to  be  apportioned  every  seven  years  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants.  Laws  except  in  sudden  necessity  were  not  to  be  passed 
until  the  next  session  after  proposal.  The  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  twelve  elected  mem- 
bers, one  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  one  from  each  of  the 
counties  including  Philadelphia,  so  chosen  that  one-third  should 
go  off  every  year  and  no  member  after  serving  three  years  should 
be  eligible  within  four  years.  Of  this  body  and  from  its  members 
a  President  and  Vice  President  were  to  be  annually  elected  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  councillors  and  assemblymen.  New  counties  were 
each  to  have  a  councillor.  The  President  and  the  Council,  five  of 
whom  were  to  make  a  quorum,  were  to  appoint  all  judges,  the 
attorney-general,  etc.,  etc.  The  right  to  vote  was  given  to  all 
freemen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  had  resided  within  the 
State  a  year  before  the  election  and  paid  taxes,  but  the  sons 
twenty-one  years  old  of  freeholders  were  not  required  to  pay  taxes. 
The  freemen  and  their  sons  should  be  trained  and  armed  for  de- 
fence of  the  State  under  regulations  and  with  exceptions  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  with  the  right  to  choose  their  own  colonels  and 
officers  under  that  rank.  A  debtor  except  for  fraud  should  not 
be  kept  in  prison  after  giving  up  his  real  and  personal  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  A  foreigner  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  could  purchase  and  transfer  real  estate  and  after  a 
year's  residence  have  all  the  rights  of  a  natural  born  subject,  but 
be  ineligible  as  a  member  of  Assembly  until  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence. A  Council  of  Censors  of  two  members  chosen  from  each 
city  and  county  every  seven  years  beginning  with  1783  should 
inquire  into  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  the 
legislative  or  executive  branches  of  the  government  had  exercised 
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greater  powers  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  could  impeach,  or 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  elected  call  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution.  This  constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people;  but  was  ordained  by  the  Convention,  after  con- 
siderable opposition. 

The  first  Assembly  under  the  new  Constitution  met  in  Phila- 
delphia on  November  28,  1776,  its  most  distinguished  members 
being  Dickinson,  Clymer,  Morris,  and  James  Smith  the  Signer. 
John  Jacobs  of  Chester  county  was  chosen  Speaker.  These  legis- 
lators of  a  new  sovereign  people  had  hardly  begun  their  session 
when,  retreating  before  Howe,  Washington  sent  Mifflin  to  Phila- 
delphia to  summon  the  associators  to  make  the  defense  of  the  city 
at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  He  himself  with  an  army  depleted 
by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment,  crosed  from  Trenton 
into  Pennsylvania  on  December  8.  Mifflin  brought  up  1,500  men, 
over  whom  Colonel  John  Cadwalader  was  given  command.  For 
want  of  boats  the  British  could  not  pass.  Nothing  else  tempo- 
rarily saved  Philadelphia,  to  which  Putnam  was  sent  to  super- 
intend fortification,  and  from  which  Congress  on  the  12th  removed 
to  Baltimore.  Mifflin  had  been  sent  on  December  10  with  four 
members  of  the  Assembly,  into  the  adjoining  counties  to  rouse 
the  people,  to  call  them  in  an  inclement  season  of  the  year  to 
leave  their  firesides  and  undertake  wear}^  marches,  and,  more- 
over, to  gather  their  own  stores.  They  called  meetings 
everywhere,  Mifflin  explaining  the  necessity  of  the  hour  from 
pulpits  and  from  judges'  benches.  They  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  the  militia  of  Lancaster  county  and  the  frontier  region,  al- 
though a  large  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  remained  supine  or 
disaffected.  Howe  returned  for  winter  quarters  in  New  York, 
leaving  Trenton  and  Burlington  in  the  charge  of  Donop  and  a 
large  body  of  Hessians.  The  Americans  had  brigades  under  Lord 
Stirling,  Mercer,  Stephen,  and  De  Fermoy,  at  the  various  ferries 
from  Coryell's  (New  Hope)  to  Yardley's  (Yardleyville)  ;  Ewing 
was  further  south  with  the  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp,  Philemon 
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Dickinson  had  some  New  Jersey  troops  opposite  Bordentown, 
Cadwalader's  militia  were  about  Bristol,  and  Colonel  Nixon  with 
the  3rd  Philadelphia  battalion  was  at  Dunk's  Ferry.  In  this 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  was  James  Monroe,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  Cadwalader  and  Miles,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  of  war,  were  appointed  by  Pennsylvania  Briga- 
dier-Generals of  her  militia  on  December  25.  Davis's  History  of 
Bucks  County  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
When  Washington  matured  his  plans  to  cross  the  River  Delaware 
above  the  Falls  at  Trenton  with  his  main  army,  the  two  smaller 
divisions  under  command  of  Generals  Ewing  and  Cadwalader 
were  ordered  to  cross  at  the  same  time  at  points  lower  down  the 
shore;  that  under  General  Ewing,  at  the  Ferry  below  Trenton, 
the  other  under  Cadwalader,  a  few  miles  lower.  In  the  instruc- 
tions of  General  Washington,  on  Christmas  day,  1776,  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  said,  "If  you  can  do  nothing  real,  at  least  create  as  big  a 
diversion  as  possible."  That  night  Cadwalader,  stopped  by  the  ice, 
finally  crossed  on  the  27th  from  Bristol,  and  remained  on  the 
Jersey  side,  the  troops  from  Burlington  having  retreated.  Ewing's 
command  crossed  on  the  28th  and  29th,  taking  a  position  at  Bor- 
dentown. General  Washington  made  the  crossing  on  the  night 
after  Christmas,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  took  Trenton 
with  over  900  prisoners.  He  thought  it  best  to  get  back  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  but  in  a  few  days  crossed  again  and  joined  the 
divisions  of  Cadwalader  and  Ewing.  Mifflin  brought  to  Borden- 
town 1,800  recruits.  Marching  from  Trenton  on  the  third  of 
January,  1777,  Washington  made  the  attack  upon  Princeton,  and 
afterwards,  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  Congress,  alluded  to 
General  Cadwalader  as  "a  man  of  ability,  a  good  disciplinarian, 
a  man  of  good  principle  and  of  intrepid  bravery."  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  army,  in  a  letter 
speaks  of  General  Cadwalader's  "activity,  talents,  and  zeal."  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Reed,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  Morristown,  January  24,  1777,  said:  "General  Cadwalader 
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has  conducted  his  command  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  the 
province,  all  the  field  officers  supported  their  character,  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  inferior  officers  and  men ;  so  they  have 
returned  with  the  thanks  of  every  general  officer  of  the  army." 

A  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  on  January  27,  at  Easton, 
in  the  German  church,  the  organ  being  played  as  those  present 
drank  rum  to  the  health  of  Congress  and  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  allies.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  were  George 
Walton  and  George  Taylor,  members  of  Congress,  attended  by 
Colonels  Lowry  and  Cunningham,  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Colonels  Bull  and  Dean,  appointed  by  her 
Council  of  Safety,  and  Thomas  Paine,  Secretary;  the  Indian  chiefs 
were  Jarsquah,  or  King  Charles,  a  Cayuga,  Tawanah,  or  the  Big 
Tree,  a  Seneca,  Mytakawka  and  Kakuah,  Munceys,  Amatincka,  a 
Nanticoke,  and  Wilakuko,  a  Conoy.  Their  speaker  said  that  the 
first  agreement  with  his  white  brethren  after  they  came  ashore 
was  to  settle  the  land  as  far  as  Standing  Stone;  that  at  the  last 
purchase,  that  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  more  land  sold  unless  all  the  nations  of  the  Indians 
agreed  to  it.  The  great  council  of  the  Six  Nations  sent  messages 
of  love  in  this  quarrel,  for  wdiich  they  were  sorry  and  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do:  they  would  not  sufi^er  enemies  to  come 
through  their  land  from  Niagara.  The  Indians  were  in  want, 
and  they  desired  Colonel  Bull  to  be  agent  for  them,  and  a  breach 
would  take  place  if  some  of  the  white  people  who  had  long  feet, 
and  had  stepped  a  great  way  over  the  line  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1768,  were  not  called  back.  The  commissioners  told  how  the 
wicked  King  of  England  put  out  the  council  fire  which  his  fathers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Americans  had  lit,  and  told  the  Americans 
there  would  be  no  other  fire  than  gunpowder  fire,  and  now  the 
Americans  had  no  other  brothers  than  the  Indians,  of  whom  they 
asked  only  the  good  wishes.  It  was  seen  from  a  paper  in  the 
handwriting  of  Colonel  Butler  in  the  King's  service  at  Niagara, 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  turn  the  Six  Nations  against  the 
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Americans.    The  Indians  showing  this  paper  were  warned  against 
such  attempts. 

Michael  Hihegas,  first  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  ceasing  to 
rfside  in  the  State,  David  Rittenhonse,  the  astronomer,  became 
his  successor. 

On  February  5,  1777,  the  Assembly  chose  as  representatives 
in  Congress,  Morris,  Franklin,  William  Moore,  Jonathan  Bayard 
Smith,  and  Daniel  Roberdeau.  Moore  was  the  son  of  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  a  merchant  who  had  married  the 
sister-in-law  of  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.     Moore,  however,  declined. 

The  election  held  on  February  14,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Colonel  John  Bull,  Colonel  John  Moore,  William  Coates,  and  Rob- 
ert Lollar  as  assemblymen  in  place  of  Dickinson,  George  Gray, 
Isaac  Hughes,  and  Thomas  Potts,  and  in  the  choice  of  Wharton 
as  a  councillor.  On  the  21st,  William  Jackson  and  William  Hol- 
lingshead  were  chosen  in  place  of  Robert  Morris  and  Samuel  Mor- 
ris Jr.  and  George  Bryan  as  a  councillor.  On  the  same  day  Con- 
gress appointed  John  Cadwalader  one  of  the  ten  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals, but  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  servige  of  his 
State.  On  the  22nd,  Wilson  and  Clymer,  previously  members  of 
Congress,  were  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

On  March  4,  1777,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  for  the  first  time,  present  Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  John 
Evans,  Jonathan  Hoge,  George  Taylor,  John  Lowdan,  and  John 
Proctor;  absent,  George  Bryan  and  John  Hubley.  On  the  next 
day  George  Bryan  also  attended,  and  in  joint  ballot  the  councillors 
and  assemblymen  elected  Wharton  as  President,  and  Bryan  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Says  Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth 
Wharton :  "Although  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  spoken  of  as 
an  ardent  Constitutionalist,  we  find  nothing  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment beyond  the  circumstance  of  his  having  acceptably  filled  the 
position  of  first  Constitutional  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
disposed  to  rank  him  among  the  moderate  supporters  of  the  new 
system.     ,     .     .     His  views  on  this  subject  seem  fairly  set  forth 
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in  the  following-  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  St.  Clair  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  :  'True  it  is  there  are  many  faults 
which  I  hope  one  day  to  see  removed;  but  it  is  true  that  if  the 
government  should  at  this  time  be  overset,  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the  whole 
Continent,  in  the  opposition  we  are  making  to  Great  Britain.  If 
a  better  frame  of  government  should  be  adopted,  such  a  one  as 
would  please  a  much  greater  majority  than  the  present  one,  I 
should  be  very  happy  in  seeing  it  brought  about.  .  .  .'  "  It 
became  Thomas  Wharton's  task  to  draw  together  the  adverse  ele- 
ments in  his  native  State :  and  the  people,  we  are  told,  met  the 
announcement  of  his  election  with  shouts  of  joy.  His  govern- 
ment during  this  period  was  in  a  very  hard  position,  unceasingly 
besought  to  furnish  men  and  money  out  of  a  devastated  territory 
to  fight  for  an  almost  hopeless  cause. 

On  the  6th,  Timothy  Matlack,  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  John  Morris,  Clerk  of  the  House. 
On  the  13th  a  Board  of  War  was  appointed  consisting  of  David 
Rittenhouse,  Owen  Biddle,  William  Moore,  Joseph  Dean,  Samuel 
Morris  Sr.,  Samuel  Cadwalader  Morris,  John  Bayard,  George 
Gray,  and  John  Bull ;  and  a  Navy  Board  was  appointed  consisting 
of  Andrew  Caldwell,  Joseph  Blewer,  Joseph  Marsh,  Emmanuel 
Eyre,  Robert  Ritchie,  Paul  Cox,  Samuel  Massey,  William  Brad- 
ford, Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  Samuel  Morris  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Bar- 
clay. The  Speaker  of  the  House  being  too  ill  to  attend,  John  Bay- 
ard was  chosen  Speaker  on  the  17th.  On  March  20,  Joseph  Reed 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  declined  on 
account  of  military  engagements,  and  the  position  was  given  (^n 
July  28  to  Thomas  McKean,  who  as  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Delaware  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  April 
5  the  Council  appointed  as  Brigadier-Generals  John  Armstrong, 
John  Cadwalader,  James  Potter,  and  Samuel  Meredith.  Wash- 
ington believing  that  the  British  intended  an  attack  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, Mifflin  came  to  Philadelphia  again  June  10,  1777,  with 
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messages  to  Con.QTess  and  the  Assembly  and  there  was  intrusted 
to  him  and  DeCondray  the  arrangement  of  the  defences  of  the 
River  Delaware.  The  day  after  Mifflin  had  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  to  say  that  Philadelphia  was  in  danger,  a  memorial 
from  its  citizens  was  presented  complaining  of  the  languor  "in 
every  department  of  the  State"  and  explaining  it  as  owing  to  "the 
general  dislike  of  the  people  to  the  present  constitution,"  and 
praying  for  a  new  convention  to  amend  it.  Similar  and  counter 
petitions  came  in,  those  counter  having  the  greater  number  of 
signatures,  so  the  Assembly  provided  that  commissioners  go  to 
the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  or  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  every  freeman  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of 
Assembly,  and  get  his  answer  on  paper,  whether  he  desired  a  con- 
vention to  be  then  called,  the  votes  to  be  counted  after  the  loth 
of  November.  By  the  progress  of  military  events  this  became 
impossible. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  authorized  its  delegates  in 
Congress  to  propose  a  final  accommodation  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute as  follows :  a  meridian  line  from  the  head  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  extended  from  its  intersection  with  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  due  north  until  it  should  intersect  the  latitude  of  40  degrees, 
and  thence  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  run 
on  said  40th  degree  until  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of  west 
longitude  from  Delaware  river  should  be  completed,  and  the  west- 
ern boundary  should  be  from  that  completion  either  at  five  degrees 
from  every  point  of  the  river  according  to  its  meandering,  or  from 
points  or  angles  on  the  river  with  straight  lines  between.  The 
y\ssembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  June  17,  1777,  admitted  the  pro- 
posal as  to  the  western  limits,  but  declared  that  it  could  see  no 
reason  to  curtail  the  State  by  making  its  southern  boundary  line 
west  of  Maryland  the  40th  parallel,  when  west  of  Maryland  it 
should  be  latitude  39  degrees.  Therefore  the  Assembly  proposed 
that  the  meridian  line  from  the  head  of  the  Potomac  be  extended 
due  south  to  latitude  39  and  thence  the  southern  boundary  run 
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along  said  parallel  until  five  degrees  from  the  Delaware  be  com- 
pleted, and  from  the  point  of  completion  the  western  boundary  be 
run  in  lines  between  points  at  five  degrees  from  points  or  angles 
of  the  Delaware.  This  would  have  given  Pennsylvania  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Weston  in  Lewis  county,  West  Virginia. 
The  Assembly  offered,  if  this  were  not  accepted  by  Virginia,  to 
leave  the  whole  dispute  to  determination  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress after  hearing  both  sides  by  counsel. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CAMPAIGNS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

ON  June  13,  1777,  the  Assembly  required  all  white  male  in- 
habitants over  eighteen  years  of  age  except  in  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland  counties  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  before  the  ist  of  July,  and  those  in  said  counties 
before  the  ist  of  August,  excepting,  however,  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, prisoners  of  war,  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  merchants  and  mariners  in  port  trading  from  foreign 
powers  and  not  becoming  residents.  Any  person  refusing  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  office,  serving  on  juries,  electing  or  being 
elected,  or  even  bringing  law  suits,  or  buying  or  selling  land,  and, 
as  was  perfectly  reasonable,  should  be  disarmed. 

On  July  23,  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  from  New  York  to 
make  a  mighty  effort  to  end  the  Revolution  by  capturing  Phila- 
delphia. On  July  31,  the  Continental  Congress  recommended  to 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  forthwith  to  make  prisoners  of 
such  of  the  late  Crown  and  Proprietary  officers  and  such  other 
persons  in  and  near  Philadelphia  as  were  disaffected,  or  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  to  send  them  back  into  the 
coun<:ry,  there  to  be  confined  or  enlarged  on  parole  as  their  char- 
acters and  behavior  might  require.  Accordingly,  a  warrant  was 
made  out  for  the  apprehension  of  the  former  Governor,  John 
Penn,  and  his  Chief  Justice,  Benjamin  Chew.  Some  of  the  City 
Troop  made  the  arrest.  Both  Penn  and  Chew  for  some  time  re- 
fused to  sign  any  parole;  Penn  was  at  his  father-in-law's  house, 
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awaiting  the  disi)osition  of  his  person  by  tlie  Revolutitjnary  au- 
tliorities,  Chew  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  when  Congress 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  under  care  of  an 
officer  and  six  of  the  troopers.  On  August  13,  through  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ewing,  Presbyterian  minister,  Chew  expressed  to  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  a  w^illingness  to  sign  the  parole  of- 
fered and  gave  the  explanation  that  he  had  refused  previously,  not 
from  any  want  of  respect  for  the  Council,  but  from  a  desire  to 
have  the  cause  of  arrest  inserted  in  the  warrant,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  was  not  charged  with  any  crime  against  the  States,  but 
was  arrested  as  an  officer  of  the  late  government.  Finally,  how- 
ever, a  parole  was  signed  by  both  agreeing  to  repair  to  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  partly  owned  by  Chew's  wife's  uncle,  and  there  re- 
main until  otherwise  ordered,  and  meanwhile  give  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  Penn  and  Chew  resided  at  the  works  through- 
out the  next  ten  months,  although  after  the  British  had  taken 
Philadelphia,  a  proposition  was  made  to  permit  their  return  to  the 
city.  The  danger  from  their  being  at  liberty  was  over,  and  no 
overt  act  could  be  alleged  against  them  to  justify  enforced  exile 
from  their  homes,  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  season  of  winter. 
Finally,  on  May  15,  1778,  Congress  resolved  that  they  be  con- 
veyed without  delay  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
discharged  from  their  parole. 

Congress  having  heard  a  rumor  that  the  British  had  already 
landed  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  recommended  on  August 
25  that  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  secure  and 
disarm  all  persons  notoriously  disaffected  within  those  States  re- 
spectively, and  that  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  take  at  an  ap- 
praisement all  firearms,  swords,  or  liayonets  which  should  be 
found  after  diligent  search  in  the  houses  of  all  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  wdio  had  not  manifested  attachment  to  the 
American  cause.  The  attitude  of  the  Quakers  now  received  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  by  sev- 
eral testimonies,  signed  by  James  or  John  Pemberton  as  clerk, 
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expressed  the  opposition  which  individually  the  members  felt  to 
the  Revolutionary  movement.  The  party  in  power  were  sut^- 
ciently  disliking  and  distrusting  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  we  might 
call  them,  whose  religion  made  them  obstructionists,  when  it  so 
happened  that  General  Sullivan  found  in  the  baggage  captured  on 
Staten  Island  a  paper  signed  "Spanktown  Yearly  Meeting,"  prob- 
ably a  name  taken  by  some  Tory  spies,  as  there  was  no  such 
Yearly  Meeting,  asking  questions  as  to  the  location  of  American 
troops,  and  stating  that  Howe  had  landed  prior  to  August  19.  A 
committee  consisting  of  John  Adams,  Duer,  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  reporting  upon  this  to  Congress,  said  that  the  disaffected 
persons  of  considerable  wealth  who  professed  to  belong  to  the 
society  of  people  commonly  called  Quakers  would  have  it  in  their 
power,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  their  inclination,  to  communicate 
intelligence  and  in  other  ways  injure  America.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress on  the  28th  recommended  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  the  apprehension  of  all  persons  who  had  by 
their  general  conduct  and  conversation  shown  a  disposition  inim- 
ical to  the  cause  of  America,  to  be  confined  and  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  characters  and  the  security  of  their  persons,  par- 
ticularizing Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton  (who 
was  the  assemblyman  who  resigned  in  1756),  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton  (the  old  friend  of  Teedyuscung),  John  Pem- 
berton (who  was  brother  of  James  and  Israel),  John  James,  Sam- 
uel Pleasants  (Israel  Pemberton's  son-in-law),  Thomas  Wharton 
Sr.  (not  father  of  Thomas  Jr.),  Thomas  Fisher,  "son  of  Joshua" 
(and  son-in-law  of  William  Logan),  and  Samuel  Fisher,  "son  of 
Joshua,"  all  Philadelphia  Quakers,  also  asking  that  the  papers  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  several 
States  be  examined  and  any  of  political  character  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress. Accordingly  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ordered  the  arrest  of  not  only  the  eleven  Quakers,  but  about 
thirty  other  rich  or  otherwise  prominent  persons.  Two  fashion- 
able gentlemen  named  Stedman  were  sent  to  the  State  prison,  but 
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Educator;  author;  preacher;  scientist;  discover- 
er of  oxygen,  1774,  and  several  other  valuable 
chemical  gases  and  combinations;  settled  in 
Northumberland  County,  1794.  Engraved  es- 
pecially for  this  work  from  a  painting  in  American 
Philosophical  Society. 
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most  of  those  arrested,  including  all  the  eleven  except  John  James, 
were  offered  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  dwellings  on  pa- 
role to  appear  on  demand  of  the  Council,  and  to  refrain  from  in- 
jurious acts  in  speaking,  writing,  or  otherwise,  and  from  giving 
intelligence.  A  number  refused  and  were  placed  in  confinement 
at  the  Free  Masons'  Lodge.  Israel  Pemberton,  Samuel  Pleasants, 
and  John  Hunt  demanded  a  hearing  by  the  Council  which  was 
denied  them.  The  twenty-two  in  the  Lodge,  learning  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  send  them  to  Virginia,  signed  a  protest  to  the  Council,  and 
an  address  to  the  public,  while  eight  of  the  Quakers  sent  a  remon- 
strance to  Congress,  which  advised  the  Council  to  grant  a  hear- 
ing. The  Council  replied  that  it  had  not  time.  It  had,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  offered  to  discharge  such  prisoners  in  the  Lodge  as 
would  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  "allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  free  and  independent  State."  This 
Lhe  twenty-two  refused.  On  the  following  Sunday  one  of  them, 
Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
such  as  were  Churchmen,  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  for  re- 
ligious service.  An  hour  later  the  Friends  held  meeting; 
some  of  the  Churchmen  at  the  end  of  their  service  came  and  sat 
with  these.  The  final  protest  to  the  Council  said  that  that  body 
had  determined  matters  against  the  prisoners  which  could  have 
been  disproved,  and  they  had  never  communicated  or  held  corre- 
spondence with  any  of  the  contending  parties.  On  September  lo, 
Rev.  Thomas  Coombe  weakened,  and  gave  his  parole.  Phineas 
Bond  offered  to  give  a  parole  of  a  certain  kind;  this  not  being  al- 
lowed, he  returned  to  go  with  his  fellow  prisoners  into  banish- 
ment, but,  his  name  being  then  off  the  list,  the  guard  w'ould  not 
take  him.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the  twenty 
others,  viz.  :  the  three  Pembertons,  Henry  Drinker,  Samuel  Pleas- 
ants, Thomas  Wharton  Sr.,  Thomas  Fisher,  Samuel  Fisher,  John 
Hunt,  Edward  Pennington,  Thomas  Afflick,  Owen  Jones  Jr.,  Eli- 
jah Brown,  Miers  Fisher,  Charles  Jervis,  William  Drewet  Smith, 
William    Smith    (broker),    Charles  Eddy,    Thomas  Gilpin,    and 
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Thomas  Pike,  who  had  a  strange  profession  for  this  company, 
being  a  dancing  and  fencing  master,  were,  in  the  name  of  Hberty, 
which  allowed  them  to  be  condemned  unheard,  protesting  their 
innocence,  forced  into  wagons,  driven  through  the  city  and  on  the 
way  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  to  reside  far  from  home  and  their 
families  as  long  as  a  majority  of  the  executive  board  would  see  fit. 
Chief  Justice  McKean  granted  a  write  of  habeas  corpus,  but  an  act 
of  Assembly  was  passed  on  the  i6th  giving  any  two  members  of 
the  Council  the  powers  which  had  just  been  exercised,  and  indem- 
nifying all  who  might  act  under  them,  and  prohibiting  judges 
from  allowing  any  writ  to  obstruct  the  proceedings.  The  Coun- 
cil thereupon  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  Berks  county,  where  the 
banished  ones  had  arrived,  to  take  their  bodies  into  his  custody, 
and  convey  them  to  Winchester,  Virginia.  This  was  doubtless 
intended  as  a  fresh  arrest  under  the  powers  in  the  act.  At  Win- 
chester, where  the  inhabitants  were  much  exasperated  against 
Tories  and  Quakers,  these  chiefs  of  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  With  much  difficulty  the  lieutenant 
of  Frederick  county  could  save  them  from  violence,  although  their 
conduct  after  arrival  was  such  as  could  give  umbrage  to  no  one. 
Two  of  them  died  in  Virginia.  Thomas  Pike  deserted  the  com- 
pany in  February,  1778.  In  April  the  others  were  conveyed  back 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  ( then  Lancas- 
ter), were  taken  to  Pottsgrove,  then  in  Philadelphia  county,  and 
there  discharged.  From  Pottsgrove  they  made  their  way  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  obstructions  in  Delaware  bay,  Howe's  fleet  rounded 
Cape  Charles,  and,  taking  three  weeks  from  New  York  to  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  August  25  anchored  in  Elk  river, 
Maryland,  as  Washington,  after  marching  through  Philadelphia, 
took  up  a  position  between  Chester  and  Wilmington.  The  Brit- 
ish, after  disembarking  and  making  huts  of  corn  stalks,  were 
delayed  by  heavy  rains.  As  they  reached  Elkton,  the  militia 
under  Colonel  Patterson  and  the  Philadelphia  light  horse  retired. 
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Not  without  skirmishes  was  the  advance.  On  September  3,  the 
mihtia  and  Hght  horse  with  720  Continentals  under  General  Max- 
well, kept  up  an  attack  for  some  time,  as  two  divisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish under  Cornwallis  and  Knyphausen  respectively  began  to  march 
to  Philadelphia.  On  hearing  of  the  actual  invasion  of  the  State, 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  procla- 
mation entreating  all  persons  to  march  instantly  to  the  assistance 
of  General  Washington  to  enable  him  to  environ  and  demolish  the 
only  British  army,  it  said,  that  remained  formidable  in  America 
or  in  the  world.  Those  addressed  were  asked  to  consider  the 
wanton  ravages,  the  rapes,  the  butcheries  perpetrated  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  the  prospect  of  Amer- 
icans being  "like  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  India,  stripped  of 
their  freedom,  robbed  of  their  property,  degraded  beneath  brutes, 
and  left  to  starve  amid  plenty  at  the  will  of  their  lordly  masters." 
Washington's  army  took  position  behind  Red  Clay  Creek.  When 
Howe  brought  his  army  to  attack  the  right  flank  on  the  9th,  the 
Americans  had  slipped  away,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
Chadd's  Ford  in  Chester  county,  where  they  awaited  the  enemy. 
Sullivan  commanded  the  right,  Armstrong  the  left.  Stephen's 
and  Lord  Sterling's  divisions  were  under  Sullivan.  The  British 
reached  Kennett  Square  on  the  loth.  The  next  morning  half 
their  army,  led  by  Howe  and  Cornwallis,  moved  up  the  Valley 
road,  to  cross  at  the  forks  of  the  creek;  at  10  o'clock  Knyphausen 
began  a  cannonade  at  Chadd's  Ford.  Sullivan  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  creek  above,  while  Washington  with  Greene's  division 
was  to  attack  Knyphausen;  but  Sullivan  failed,  Cornwallis  ef- 
fected the  crossing  which  he  intended,  and  came  down  upon  the 
Americans.  Stirling  and  Stephen  faced  his  attack  southwest  of 
the  Birmingham  meeting  house.  Sullivan  should  have  taken  his 
division  to  their  right,  and  when,  from  far  on  the  left,  he  started 
to  change  his  position,  he  was  put  to  flight,  losing  his  artillery. 
Under  a  fierce  bayonet  charge,  the  other  divisions  began  to  break. 
Washington's  rapid  march  of  about  four  miles  with  Greene's  and 
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Muhlenberg's  and  Weedon's  brigades  prevented  the  army  from 
being  surrounded.  Knyphausen  crossed  at  Chadd's  Ford  in  spite 
of  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  force  under  Wayne,  which  fought 
until  threatened  in  the  rear,  and  then  retired  in  good  order.  At 
nightfall  the  Americans  retreated,  having  lost  about  i,ooo  men 
killed  and  wounded,  Lafayette  among  the  latter.  Howe's  army 
did  not  pursue  in  the  darkness,  and  Washington  reached  Chester. 
Thence  it  went  to  Germantown  and  collected  provisions  and  am- 
munition, battalions  of  militia  meeting  it  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Darby,  while  the  public  money  of  Pennsylvania 
was  sent  to  Easton  and  the  liberty  bell  and  church  bells  at  Phila- 
delphia were  sent  to  Bethlehem,  the  Market  Street  Ijridge  re- 
moved and  the  boats  at  the  ferries  of  the  Schuylkill  brought  to 
the  City  side. 

On  vSeptembcr  14,  the  Assembly  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  Joseph  Reed,  William  Clingan,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield, 
\ice  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  resigned,  and  Wilson  and  Clymer, 
superseded. 

Washington  advancing  to  the  Lancaster  road,  and  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Chester  and  making  for 
that  road  through  what  is  now  West  Chester  and  by  Goshen 
Meeting  and  the  Sign  of  the  Boot  Lm,  which  Howe  made  his 
headquarters,  the  two  armies  on  September  16,  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  near  the  White  Horse  inn  on  the  Lancaster  road 
and  the  Sign  of  the  Boot  inn  on  the  road  from  Chester  to  Down- 
ingtown.  There  was  a  fight  between  Count  Donop  the  Hessian 
and  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  without  much  result.  A  violent  and 
incessant  rain  storm  prevented  any  general  action.  Our  army 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  ammunition,  the  cartouche  boxes  being 
wet  through;  so  it  turned  aside  until  a  new  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  enemy  advanced  towards  Philadelphia.  Tom  Paine 
tried  to  induce  a  defense  of  the  city,  suggesting  a  town  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  19th,  and  asked  General  Mifflin  to  take  command, 
but  he  declined  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.     At  i  o'clock  in 
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the  morning-  of  the  TQth  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  British  had 
crossed  the  Schuylkih.  Then  all  was  in  confusion.  Everybody 
ttn-ned  out  of  bed.  The  members  of  Congress  fiied  to  Bethlehem 
and  thence  by  Reading  to  Lancaster.  That  day  Washington 
passed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  Ford,  leaving  Wayne  with  2,000 
men  on  the  west  side  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  of  the  enemy  or 
destroy  his  baggage.  Cornwallis's  column  encamped  within  two 
miles  of  French  creek  at  the  Bull's  Head  and  Mouth.  After  10 
o'clock  that  night  Wayne  at  Paoli  was  surprised  by  a  large  force 
of  British  under  Grey,  using  their  bayonets  only,  killing  and 
wounding  about  400,  taking  lOO  prisoners,  losing  3  killed  and  7 
wounded.  From  this  massacre,  Wayne  succeeded  in  saving  his 
reputation  by  extricating  his  cannon  and  two-thirds  of  his 
troops.  The  British  Light  Infantry  and  Grenadiers  crossed  the 
Sclniylkill  at  Fatland  Ford  in  safety  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
but  the  main  body  did  not  cross  until  after  midnight.  On  the 
23d  and  24th  Howe's  headquarters  were  at  Norristown.  Wash- 
ington's army  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Reading.  Wharton 
and  his  fellow  councillors  now  left  Philadelphia  and  started  on 
their  way  around  to  Lancaster.  On  the  25th  the  British  began 
an  encampment  at  Germantown,  Howe  making  Stenton  his  head- 
quarters. On  the  26th  about  1,500  men  under  Cornwallis  took 
possession  of  the  city,  amid  cheers  from  a  good  portion  of  the 
populace,  many  women  and  children  turning  out  to  see  them.  An 
American  flotilla  held  the  river  below,  but  by  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  batteries  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  the  next  day,  a  frigate 
and  a  galley  being  driven  ashore.  On  September  29,  Wharton 
and  his  councillors  arrived  at  Lancaster,  and  held  their  first  meet- 
ing there.  The  same  day,  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  left  for  York,  which  became  the  capital  for  some  time 
of  the  United  States.  The  Americans  on  the  river  Delaware 
sent  down  fire  rafts  with  the  tide  to  burn  the  British  men-of-war 
outside,  but  the  tide  turned  before  it  was  possible  to  accomplish 
their  jjurpose. 
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Washington,  who  had  moved  on  September  29  from  Penny- 
packer's  mill  on  the  Perkiomen  to  Skippack,  came  five  miles  nearer 
Philadelphia  on  October  2,  on  M'hich  day  the  British  captured  the 
American  fort  at  Billingsport.  With  a  well  matured  plan  for  de- 
feating the  British  army,  during  the  absence  of  the  detachment 
sent  against  Billingsport,  Washington  with  between  8,000  and 
9,000  Continentals  besides  militia  marched  towards  Germantown 
on  the  night  of  the  3d.  Under  the  command  of  Sullivan,  the 
divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  and  the  brigade  of  Conway  came 
by  way  of  Chestnut  Hill  down  what  is  now  Germantown  avenue; 
Armstrong  with  Pennsylvania  militia,  down  Ridge  avenue,  to 
make  an  attack  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon  ;  under  command 
of  Greene  the  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen  with  McDougall's 
brigade  down  the  Limekiln  Pike;  and  Smallwood  and  Forman, 
down  the  York  Road.  After  sunrise  next  morning  in  a  fog  the 
advance  party  of  Sullivan's  force  surprised  the  sentries,  and  at- 
tacked the  picket  at  ex-Chief  Justice  Allen's  house  at  Mt.  Airy, 
but  the  cannon  fired  by  the  picket  gave  the  alarm.  Sullivan's 
division  was  fairly  successful  when  Wayne's  came  up,  and  the 
light  infantry  under  Munchausen  were  driven  down,  the  soldiers 
of  Wayne  doing  great  havoc  with  their  bayonets,  and  in  retaliation 
for  the  Paoli  massacre  giving  no  quarter,  in  spite  of  their  officers. 
The  stand  which  Miinchausen's  Hessians  were  enabled  to  make 
by  the  accession  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  2d  l)rigade  was  but 
temporary.  Conway  on  the  flank,  and  Washington  with  Nash's 
and  Maxwell's  brigades  imder  Lord  Stirling  bore  down  after  Sul- 
livan, and  would  have  made  the  day  fatal  to  the  British,  had  not 
Musgrave,  colonel  of  the  40th  regiment,  with  six  British  com- 
panies, stationed  himself  in  the  stone  dwelling  house  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  Chief  Justice  Chew.  Sullivan  and  Wayne 
separated  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  this  fortress, 
which  Washington  called  upon  to  surrender,  and  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  take  which  so  much  time  was  lost  that  Howe  was  en- 
abled to  reform  his  lines.    Armstrong,  reaching  the  heights  of  the 
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Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia 


Building  erected  by  the  Carpenters'  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  Work  started  on  building, 
February  c,  1770;  occupied  in  unfinished  condition 
by  the  Company,  January  21,1771.  I'.uilding  com- 
pleted 1792.  On  September  5,  :774,  the  first 
Continental  Congress  met  in  this  Hall 
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Wissabickon.  attacked  the  Hessian  Jaegers,  but  reinforcements 
cnalilcd  tbcni  to  make  a  successful  stand.  General  Greene  bad 
received  two-thirds  of  the  American  troops  to  make  the  chief 
attack  on  the  British  right,  which  was  under  Grant  and  Matthews, 
and  extended  along  Church  Lane  to  the  Limekiln  Road.  The 
brst  battalion  of  British  light  infantry  had  been  advanced  the 
night  before  to  where  the  latter  road  is  crossed  by  what  is  now 
callefl  Washington  Lane,  so  this  battalion  was  encountered  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  Greene's  belated  forces  should 
have  begun  the  attack  on  Church  Lane.  Greene  formed  his  line 
too  far  off,  and  it  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  character  of 
the  ground.  In  a  dense  fog  Woodford's  brigade  went  off  to  the 
right,  led  l)y  the  firing  to  the  Chew  house,  which  Maxwell  was  can- 
nonading from  one  side;  and  Woodford's  artillery  started  to  can- 
nonade it  from  the  other.  Most  of  Stephen's  division  coming 
towards  Wayne's,  Wayne's  men  fearing  they  were  outflanked, 
fled.  The  rest  of  Greene's  forces  got  out  of  range  of  battle  or 
pushed  on  without  support  to  the  market  house,  resulting  event- 
ually in  the  surrender  of  a  whole  regiment.  West  of  the  town, 
Sullivan's  men,  fearing  like  Wayne's  that  they  were  outflanked, 
Iirokc  and  the  British  under  Grey  and  Agnew  swept  up  the  main 
street,  although  Agnew  was  mortally  w^ounded.  Cornwallis 
brought  troops  from  Philadelphia.  Washington  gave  orders  to 
retire,  which  the  Americans  did  in  good  order,  followed  by  the 
British  for  about  nine  miles.  The  British  loss  has  been  given  as  13 
officers  and  58  men  killed,  and  55  ofticers  and  395  men  wounded, 
that  of  the  Americans  as  30  officers  and  122  men  killed,  and  117 
officers  and  404  men  wounded,  and  about  50  officers  and  350  men 
taken  prisoners.  Armstrong's  Pennsylvania  militia  went  up  the 
Wissabickon  to  Cresheim  creek  and  thence  engaged  the  enemy  as 
the  last  on  the  ground.  Greene  and  Wayne,  the  latter,  at  White 
Marsh,  by  turning  cannon  on  columns  of  the  British,  stopped  the 
further  pursuit.  The  American  army  gathered  at  the  back  of 
Perkiomen  creek  with  a  part  formed  on  a  hill  on  the  side  of  the 
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road   near  White  Marsh   Church,   and   Washington   at   Penny- 
packer's  mill. 

On  October  13,  the  Assembly  at  Lancaster  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  Safety,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  and  John  Bayard,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Jonathan 
B.  Smith,  David  Rittenhouse,  Joseph  Gardner,  Robert  Whitehill, 
Christopher  Marshall,  James  Smith  of 
Yorktown,  Jacob  Arndt,  Curtis  Grubb, 
James  Cannon,  and  William  Henry  of 
^^-~  Lancaster,    with    power    to    punish    even 

S  capitally   in   a   summary   manner,    and    to 

take  at  their  appraisement  any  necessaries 
for  the  army.  This  body  on  October  21, 
ordained  that  the  personal  estate  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
had  joined  or  should  thereafter  join 
the  British  army,  or  had  resorted  to  any 
city  or  place  in  its  possession,  had  car- 
ried or  should  thereafter  carry  provisions 
or  intelligence  to  it,  should  be  seized  l)y 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  perishable  goods  sold,  the  other 
effects  liable  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands  removed  or  disposed  of,  and  the  money  and  other  goods 
subjected  to  future  disposition  by  the  legislature. 

On  November  7,  it  was  ordained  in  view  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  old  common  law  proceedings  against  "engrossing,"  that 
any  person  who  should  buy  up  more  bar-iron,  leather,  salt,  wheat, 
cattle,  or  other  merchandise  or  victuals  than  proper  for  his  own 
need  and  supply  should  for  the  first  ofifence,  forfeit  the  same;  for 
the  second  offence  forfeit  and  be  imprisoned  three  months,  and 
for  the  third  offence  stand  in  the  pillory  and  forfeit  all  his  other 
goods.  This  was  not  to  apply  to  millers  purchasing  wheat,  graz- 
iers purchasing  lean  cattle,  or  others  purchasing  goods  for  the 


Betsy  Ross  House 

In  which  it  is  said  the  first 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  was  de- 
signed and  made 
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purposes  of  their  trade  and  occupation;  but  such  dealers  could  not 
sell  the  same  goods  unmanufactured  or  unimproved  by  art.  For 
fear  that  a  high  price  for  whiskey  would  raise  the  price  of  bread 
corn,  only  licensed  sutlers  could  receive  more  than  8^.  6d.  Penn- 
sylvania currency  for  a  gallon.  The  enemy  being  shut  up  in 
Philadelphia,  the  regular  election  for  the  Assembly  was  held  in 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania.  The  new  Assembly  met  the  Supreme 
Executive  Covmcil  and  re-elected  Wharton  as  President  and 
Bryan  as  Vice-President  on  November  21,  and  the  Council  of 
Safety  was  abolished,  after  an  existence  of  about  seven  wrecks,  on 
December  6th.  On  the  loth,  the  Assembly  elected  as  delegates 
in  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year  Dr.  Franklin,  Robert  Morris, 
Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  James  Smith  of  York- 
town,  William  Clinghan,  and  Joseph  Reed. 

On  October  19,  the  main  body  of  the  British  left  Germantown, 
and  encamped  behind  the  line  of  redoubts  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties. With  this  line  on  the  north  and  another  on  the  south 
Philadelphia  was  a  walled  town  from  river  to  river.  Although 
Billingsport  in  New  Jersey  had  been  taken,  the  Americans  still 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  river  to  the  men-of-war  commanded 
by  General  Howe's  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe.  Christopher 
Greene  of  Rhode  Island  commanded  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  and  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  Fort  Mifflin  on 
Mud  Island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware.  Fort  Mifflin 
sustained  a  bombardment  on  the  13th.  Red  Bank  on  October  21 
repulsed  an  attack  led  by  Count  Donop,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  few  days  later  General  McDougal  was  sent  by 
Washington  to  attack  about  1,500  of  the  British  at  Gray's  Ferry, 
while  Sullivan  and  Greene  were  to  make  a  feint  down  the  Ger- 
mantown Road.  The  advance  party  of  Greene's  division  went 
as  far  as  Three  Mile  Run.  Sullivan  and  Greene  waited  between 
Germantown  and  the  city  for  tw^o  hours  after  daybreak  for  the 
signal  that  McDougal  had  begun  his  attack,  and  then  marched 
back  to  Whitemarsh ;  the  enemy  had  called  in  the  party  at  Gray's 
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Ferry  and  McDougal  had  been  obliged  to  return.  The  magazine 
on  the  Britisli  ship  Augusta  blew  up  on  the  23d.  The  English 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Mifflin  on  November  15,  by  sending 
to  its  rear  without  guns  an  East  India  ship,  which  they  had  so  cut 
down  as  to  draw  little  water,  and  for  which  they  sent  the  guns 
on  a  raft  after  her.  The  English  raised  some  of  the  chcvaux-de- 
frisc  sunk  in  the  river,  forced  a  crossing  from  Chester,  and 
completed  the  opening  of  the  river  by  driving  the  Americans  from 
Red  Bank.  Upon  the  evacuation,  the  American  galleys  went  up 
along  the  Jersey  shore  to  Bristol ;  such  armed  vessels  as  were 
deemed  unable  to  pass  east  of  Windmill  Island  were  set  on  fire 
by  order  of  the  officers.  On  December  4,  General  Howe  led  out 
his  army  at  10  o'clock  at  night  to  attack  Washington  at  White 
Marsh.  The  next  day,  General  James  Irvine  at  the  head  of  some 
Pennsylvania  militia  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the 
7th  there  was  an  engagement  at  Edge  Hill,  in  which  the  British 
suffered  most.  On  the  8th  the  British  army  retired,  attempting 
no  great  maneuvre  until  the  following  summer,  except  the  forag- 
ing expedition  on  which  Howe  led  7,000  men  on  December  22  by 
way  of  Darby,  and  which  returned  in  about  a  week  with  some  hay 
and  37  prisoners.  The  American  army,  half  clothed,  half  starved, 
with  bleeding  feet,  went  to  Valley  Forge,  beginning  on  the  19th 
an  encampment  for  the  winter. 

Congress  on  November  7  made  Mifflin  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  War.  The  gloom  over  America  after  the  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia was  such  as  to  make  people  lose  all  confidence  in  their 
General,  and  when  the  brilliant  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  came 
to  brighten  the  prospect,  it  was  natural  to  suggest  that  Gates  was 
more  competent.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  letters  to 
this  effect.  Pennsylvanians  were  clamorous  for  the  retaking  of 
Philadelphia.  General  Conway  had  written,  "Heaven  has  been 
determined  to  save  your  country  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  coun- 
sellors would  have  ruined  it."     The  words  reached  Washington's 
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cars,  but  Conway  refused  to  apologize,  and  told  Mifflin  of  his 
interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mifflin  was  temporary 
head  of  the  Board  of  War,  but  Gates  became  its  President  on 
November  27th,  and  Mifflin  declared  to  Gates  that  Conway's  letter 
was  a  "collection  of  just  sentiments."  On  Mifflin's  recom- 
mendation, Congress,  in  which  there  was  always  a  faction  against 
Washington,  appointed  Conway  Inspector-General,  and  referred 
him  to  the  Board  of  War,  independent  of  Washington,  for  the 
regulations  to  be  introduced.  The  internment  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge  called  forth  the  remonstrances  of  the  Continental 
crongress  and  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania.  Washington,  in  reply,  says  Bancroft, 
laid  "deserved  blame"  on  Mifflin  for  neglect  of  duty  as  Quarter- 
master, and  pointed  out  the  distressed  condition  of  the  troops. 
Congress  in  January  appointed  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Pickering  of 
the  Board  of  War  to  join  a  committee  from  Congress  for  consult- 
ing with  Washington  at  headquarters  upon  a  complete  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  army.  Bancroft  says  that  those  who 
had  cavilled  at  Washington,  being  unable  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  wished  their  words  benevolently  interpreted  or  for- 
gotten, and  Gates  and  Mifflin  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee. 

Mifflin  was  made  a  Major-General  in  February,  177S,  and 
the  Quartermaster-General's  duties  were  intrusted  to  General 
Greene  on  the  2d  of  March.  When,  however,  Mifflin  requested 
leave  to  join  the  army,  Congress  desired  Washington  to  make 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  if  the  distresses  of  the  army  were 
attributable  to  him  or  to  his  inferiors,  to  order  a  court-martial. 
Mifflin,  never  obtaining  an  examination,  offered  his  resignation, 
but  Congress  refused  to  accept  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  his  health,  he  served  all  through  the  war.  Congress,  which 
seems  always  to  have  trusted  him,  placed  in  his  hands  a  million 
dollars  to  settle  the  claims  incurred  during  his  administration  of 
the  Quartermaster-General's  department,  and  in  January,   1780, 
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appointed  him  member  of  a  board  to  devise  means  for  retrenching 
expenditure. 

Galloway  had  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Philadel- 
phia. After  it  was  taken  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Police  of  the  City  and  Suburbs,  of  the  Port,  and  of  the  Prohibited 
Articles.  Thus  he  was  for  about  five  months  of  the  British  occu- 
pation the  head  of  the  civil  government,  and  he  was  consulted  on 
the  business  of  almost  all  the  departments  of  the  army.  Offering 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  Provincial  light  horse,  he  obtained  authority 
to  raise  a  small  troop.  He  found  the  recruits,  and  properly  dis- 
ciplined them.  He  also  gathered  a  company  of  Bucks  county 
refugees,  who  served  without  pay ;  and  with  these  two  bodies,  he 
carried  on  various  small  military  enterprises  against  the  Amer- 
icans. By  act  of  March  6,  1778,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at- 
tainted the  following  persons  of  high  treason  unless  they  should 
appear  by  April  20  and  stand  trial,  and  provided  for  the  sale  of 
their  estates,  viz. :  Joseph  Galloway,  John  Allen,  Andrew  Allen, 
William  Allen,  James  Rankin  of  York  county,  Rev.  Jacob  Duche, 
who  had  made  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  and  since  had  been  chaplain  to  Congress,  but  had  after- 
wards prayed  for  the  King,  Gilbert  Hicks  of  Bucks  county,  Sam- 
uel Shoemaker,  a  wealthy  Quaker  alderman,  son  of  the  Shoe- 
maker of  Penn's  Council,  John  Potts  of  Philadelphia  county,  Na- 
thaniel Vernon,  once  sheriff  of  Chester,  Christian  Fonts,  formerly 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Lancaster  militia,  Reynold  Keen  of  Berks, 
and  John  Biddle  of  Berks,  because  they  were  adhering  to  and  as- 
sisting the  British  army  and  remaining  with  it  in  Philadelphia. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  could  have  found  an 
opportunity  to  surrender  themselves  before  any  judge  on  April 
20.  Galloway's  estate  was  worth,  according  to  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  committee,  at  least  £40.000  sterling.  His 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  High  Streets  in  Phila- 
(leli)hia  was  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but 
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was  afterwards  sold  to  Roljert  Morris.  By  virtue  of  a  power 
conferred  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  Assembly  upon  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  that  body  issued  a  proclamation  on  May  8  and 
another  two  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  com- 
manding a  great  number  of  persons  who  had  adhered  to  and  aided 
the  enemy  by  joining  the  army  in  that  city,  among  them  the  old 
Indian  trader  George  Croghan,  to  surrender  themselves  by  a  cer- 
tain time  to  some  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  stand  trial  for  treason,  on  pain  of  being  attainted. 

While  Washington's  army  was  shivering  at  Valley  Forge, 
Wayne  on  the  alert  for  partisan  warfare  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
Jersey,  St.  Clair  to  secure  supplies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chester 
and  Wilmington,  Franklin  was  achieving  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  securing  the  assistance  of  France. 

To  local  historians  or  society  chroniclers  we  will  refer  the 
reader  for  a  description  of  the  festival  called  the  meschianza, 
given  by  the  British  officers  in  Philadelphia  on  the  i8th  of  May. 
In  the  imitation  of  a  mediaeval  tournament,  the  unfortunate  Andre 
and  other  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose  or  the  Burning  Mountain 
contended  in  honor  of  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  fashionable 
coterie.  General  Howe  was  about  to  return  to  England,  and  be 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  next  day,  Lafayette 
wdth  2,500  men  and  eight  cannon  crossed  the  Schuylkill  to  Barren 
Hill.  Sending  Grant  with  5,300  to  take  position  in  his  rear, 
Howe  marched  with  5,700  under  Clinton  and  Knyphausen  to 
overwhelm  this  important  part  of  the  American  army.  Lafayette 
escaped  by  Matson's  Ford.  Four  days  later,  May  24,  Howe  em- 
barked. On  June  6,  three  British  commissioners  to  effect  peace, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Ewen,  and  George  Johnston,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia.  The  British  army  of  17,000  men,  accompanied 
by  Tory  refugees,  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  June  17.  Benedict 
Arnold,  detailed  by  Washington,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Occupying  during  a  part  of  his  stay  a  handsome  country  seat  (now 
in  the  Park),  he  lived  extravagantly,   and  married   Margaret, 
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(laughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  Governor  Penn's  councillors, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Lancaster  on  May  2t^.  The 
funeral  was  the  next  Sunday,  attended  by  military,  the  councillors, 
and  the  Assembly.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  Evangelical 
Trinity  Church  of  that  town.  On  June  26,  the  Council,  with 
Vice-President  Bryan  in  the  chair,  resumed  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a  few  days  discharged  Edward  Shippen,  Provost  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  and  others  from  their  parole. 

After  Mifllin,  and  on  a  par  with  St.  Clair,  the  most  important 
generals  from  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  were  Wayne  and  Cad- 
walader.  In  education  they  were  the  inferiors  of  Mifflin  and  St. 
Clair,  and  about  the  equals  of  each  other,  both  having  studied 
under  Provost  Smith,  but  not  graduated  from  the  College.  We 
do  not  know  that  either  had  "smelt  powder"  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  otherwise  Wayne's  career,  surveyor,  farmer,  assemblyman, 
vestryman,  had  been  aljout  the  same  as  Washington's,  Washing- 
ton being  older  and  his  wife  wealthy.  Cadwalader's  family  were 
somewhat  more  important  in  Pennsylvania  than  Washington's  in 
Virginia,  where  in  disregard  of  Washington's  ability,  Byrd  had 
been  talked  of  in  1759  as  the  successor  of  Forbes.  Wayne,  des- 
tined to  become  memorable  for  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 
and  to  close  his  life  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
after  a  victory  of  transcending  importance  over  the  Indians,  was 
in  1778,  or  had  been,  among  those  out  of  patience  with  Washing- 
ton, while  on  the  other  hand  Cadwalader  remained  the  latter's 
great  admirer.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  in  answer  to  a  letter, 
General  Washington  alludes  with  pleasure  to  the  hope  of  seeing 
General  Cadwalader  in  camp  again,  adding,  "We  want  your  aid 
exceedingly,  and  the  public  perhaps  at  no  time  since  the  com- 
niQucement  of  the  war  would  be  more  benefited  by  your  advice 
and  assistance  than  at  the  present  moment  and  throughout  all  this 
campaign  which  must  be  important  and  critical."     The  British 
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army  on  evacuating  Pliiladclpliia  moved  towards  New  York. 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware.  At  a  council  of  war,  Chief 
justice  Marshall  says,  of  the  seventeen  American  Generals,  Wayne 
and  Cadwalader  were  the  only  two  who  urged  an  attack,  although 
Lafayette  and  Greene  seemed  to  favor  it,  while  General  Washing- 
ton was  inclined  to  it.  Washington  ordered  Arnold,  then  at 
Philadelphia,  with  a  body  of  Continental  troops  and  as  many  of 
the  militia  as  could  be  collected  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  ad- 
joining, to  advance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  the  hope  that 
General  Cadwalader  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  command. 
!K\.  a  second  meeting  of  the  council  of  general  officers,  finding  that 
he  was  supported  by  those  in  whom  he  felt  confidence,  Washing- 
Ion  determined  upon  the  measure  which  resulted  on  June  28, 
1 778,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  both  Wayne  and  Cad- 
walader were  actively  engaged.  Certain  remarks  upon  General 
Conway's  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  brought  a  chal- 
lenge from  General  Conway  to  Cadwalader,  and  a  duel  was 
fought,  which  private  affair  had  a  greater  effect  upon  American 
history  than  many  a  skirmish  between  brigades,  for  it  ended 
"Conway's  Cabal."  Conway  was  severely  wounded,  and,  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  mortally  so.  repented,  and  expressed  to  General 
Washington  his  grief,  adding,  "My  career  will  soon  be  over, 
therefore  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  senti- 
ments. .  .  .  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and 
esteem  of  these  States  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your 
virtues." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Six  Nations  were  ranged  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  on  the  same  side  as  Sir  William  Johnson's  son 
and  William  Penn's  grandson  and  the  Quakers,  and  on  a  different 
side  from  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the 
French.  The  British  government  offered  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
of  Americans.  The  whole  of  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  then  became  subject  to  raids  by  the  savages,  accompanied, 
urged  on,  or  quietly  aided  by  English  officers  and  colonists  op- 
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posed  to  independence.  Troops  were  sent  to  protect  Pittsburgh 
from  the  Indians  who  could  be  controlled  from  Detroit ;  but  mean- 
while Sakayenguaraghton,  the  Seneca  king,  determined  to  destroy 
the  \Vyoming  settlement,  and,  summoning  his  numerous  follow- 
ers, took  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna 
Colonel  John  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  a 
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detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Tory  regiment  called  the  Royal 
Greens.  For  a  few  days  a  force  of  over  i,ooo  savages  lay  con- 
cealed. On  June  30,  1778,  the  Wintermoot  family  peaceably 
surrendered  their  fort  near  the  head  of  the  valley.  On  the  same 
day  eight  of  the  seventeen  men  dwelling  in  Fort  Jenkins  w  ere  at- 
tacked when  returning  from  work,  two  killed  and  scalped,  others 
taken  prisoners.  On  July  2,  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Zebulon 
Butler,  Colonel  of  a  Connecticut  regiment,  Lazarus  Stewart,  now 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  under  that  colony,  and  other  residents  of  the 
tract  claimed  by  Connecticut,  gathered  at  Forty  Fort.  They  on 
July  3,  decided  to  march  out  against  the  enemy,  who  allowed 
them  to  proceed  far  enough  to  be  attacked  on  the  tlank  by  the 
Indians.  Dennison's  order  to  Whittlesey  to  change  the  position 
of  the  exposed  division  was  mistaken  for  an  order  to  retreat.  A 
panic  ensued.  Those  who  were  not  killed  outright  were  tortured 
to  death;  227  scalps  were  taken  and  afterwards  paid  for  by  the 
British  at  $10  each.  Among  the  details  of  this  massacre  carried 
on  in  the  night  were  the  circles  formed  by  the  Indians  around 
fires  with  the  prisoners  stripped  naked  running  amuck,  or  toma- 
hawked by  a  squaw,  supposed  to  have  been  a  queen  among  thet 
savages  at  Tioga  called  Hester.  The  fort  capitulated  the  next 
day,  when  the  women  and  children  were  spared.  All  buildings 
far  and  wide,  houses,  as  well  as  forts,  blockhouses,  mills, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  from  a  region  thoroughly  devastated  the 
husbandless  and  fatherless  made  their  way,  some  sent  before  the 
battle,  others  starting  when  they  knew  the  extent  of  their  loss, 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Lehigh  or  down  the  Susquehanna. 
On  the  8th  the  Tories  and  Indians  returned  to  their  homes  for  the 
time  being.  Communicating  terror  to  the  inhabitants  down  the 
river,  and  followed  by  the  population  of  Northumberland  county, 
where  depredations  had  been  committed  on  the  West  Branch, 
refugees  came  as  far  as  Paxton.  where  on  the  12th,  William 
Maclay  reported  them  "absolutely  naked."  The  militia  gathered 
at  Northumberland  and  Sunbury.  Below,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  lined  with  peo]:)le,  who  as  far  as  possible  had  carried  with 
them  their  effects.  General  Mcintosh  sent  340  men  destined  for 
Pittsburgh  under  Colonel  Brodhead  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  they 
proceeded  to  Briar  creek,  Penn's  Valley,  and  Muncy.  Congress 
agreed  that  Colonel  Thomas  Hartley  should  proceed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Sunbury  with  all  of  his  regiment  except  the  detachment 
in  New  Jersey,  which  should  join  Colonel  Kowatz  and  his  troop- 
ers at  Easton.     The  Council  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  militia  to 
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Sunbury,  Easton,  and  Standing  Stone.  Hartley  took  command 
at  Sunbnry,  and  furnishing-  guards,  the  people  of  Northumljer- 
land  county  were  induced  to  return  and  gather  their  harvest. 
Brodhead  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  beyond  the  State. 
Hartley,  having  a  frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Allegheny  to 
protect  with  only  a  few  regular  soldiers,  determined  to  destroy 
the  nearest  towns  of  the  enemy,  and  led  about  200  rank  and  file 
from  Samuel  Wallis's  at  Muncy  on  September  21.  The  route, 
through  swamps  or  rocks,  over  mountains  and  twenty  times  across 
the  Lycoming  river,  was  mostly  by  the  Susquehanna  path,  pur- 
sued amid  heavy  rains.  On  the  26th  the  advance  party,  nineteen 
strong,  fired  at  an  equal  number  of  Indians,  killing  the  leader,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight,  but,  unfortunately,  causing  the  alarm 
to  be  given  to  those  against  whom  the  expedition  was  aimed :  a 
few  miles  further  they  found  where  70  warriors  had  slept  the 
preceding  night,  and  whence  they  had  turned  back.  A  deserter, 
too,  had  warned  the  Indians,  as  was  learned  when  the  expedition, 
reaching  Sheshecununk,  took  15  prisoners.  Then  a  hurried  ad- 
vance, driving  Indians  on,  was  made  to  Tioga,  and  the  town  was 
burnt,  and  another  prisoner  taken.  Butler,  the  Tory,  had  been 
there  with  300  men,  mostly  in  green  uniform,  a  few  hours  before, 
but,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  force  500  strong  was  fortifying 
itself  at  Chemung,  only  twelve  miles  away.  Hartley  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  retracing  his  steps  to  Sheshecununk  and  then,  crossing 
the  North  Branch,  to  Wyalusing.  There,  with  whiskey  and  flour 
exhausted,  they  spent  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  devoted  the  next 
morning  to  killing  and  cooking  beef.  Those  who  marched  home, 
70  having  left  in  canoes,  were  attacked  in  the  narrows  below 
Wyalusing  three  times,  the  third  time  in  great  force,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  themselves  with  a  loss  of  only  four  killed  and 
wounded.  At  Wyoming,  three  men  going  out  to  look  for  pota- 
toes were  scalped.  Hartley,  lest  those  who  attacked  him  were  in 
that  neighborhood,  left  half  of  his  detachment  as  a  garrison  there. 
Returning  to  Sunbury,  and  the  term  of  his  militiamen  expiring, 
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he  appealed  to  Congress  and  the  Council  for  troops.  In  Novem- 
hcr  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Wyoming,  which  had  been  invested 
by  the  Tories  and  Indians  while  destroying  all  the  settlements  on 
the  North  East  Branch  as  far  as  Nescopeck.  His  advance  seems 
to  have  cleared  the  conntry  of  the  enemy  for  the  time. 

In  September,  1778,  Abraham  Carlisle  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, carpenter,  and  John  Roberts  of  Lower  Meron,  then  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  miller,  were  convicted  of  treason  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  not  for  bearing  arms,  for  they  were  Qua- 
kers, not  for  betraying  secrets  or  trusts,  for  they  had  never  taken 
as  far  as  we  know  any  part  in  the  Revolutionary  movement,  but 
the  one  for  acting  as  keeper  of  one  of  the  gates  which  Howe  had 
set  up  when  he  established  his  entrenchments  to  enclose  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  some  service  as  a  guide  perhaps  to  foraging 
parties.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  hung.  To  make  an  example 
of  them  was  not  called  for,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the  British 
would  ever  again  by  coming  to  Philadelphia  tempt  any  one  to 
commit  such  offenses.  Upon  the  evacuation,  instead  of  going 
with  the  British,  they  had  remained,  and  accepted  the  situation, 
and,  as  it  were,  trusted  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  restored  Amer- 
icans. As  both  men  had  borne  good  characters,  were  past  middle 
age, — Carlisle  had  a  wife  and  children,  Roberts  was  nearly  sixty 
and  had  a  wife  and  nine  children, — petitions  were  sent  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  for  the  pardon  or  at  least  the  reprieve  of  both, 
signed  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city,  patriots,  as  well  as 
others  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  ten  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
the  two  judges  who  heard  the  cases,  and  separate  petitions  for 
each  respectively  from  all  of  Carlisle's  jurors  and  ten  of  Roberts's, 
and  the  neighbors,  relatives,  beneficiaries  of  kindness,  etc.,  bore 
with  the  petitions  as  to  both  as  many  and  as  illustrious  signatures 
as  any  paper  in  our  local  history.  Such  an  expression  of  public 
sentiment  would  have  influenced  a  body  composed  of  Philadel- 
phians.  But  it  was  an  age  when  men  were  hung  for  forging 
paper  money,  of  which  there  was  an  instance  three  years  before. 
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and  in  the  midst  of  these  appeals  the  Council,  on  October  30,  per- 
haps aiming  to  get  money  for  public  use,  was  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion against  a  number  of  traitors,  including  Andrew  Elliott,  son 
of  Lord  Minto  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  British  Governor  of 
New  York,  requiring  them  to  surrender  themselves  on  December 


Cartoon  of  Revolutionary  War  Times 

It  represents  English  subjects  milking  and  de- 
horning a  cow — the  American  Colonies.  Repro- 
duced especially  for  this  work  from  a  wood  cut 
by  lienjamin  Chandlee,  in  possession  of  D.  E. 
ISrinton 

15  ensuing.  The  councillors  had  no  predilection  for  Quakers, 
and  four  could  not  be  induced  to  vote  for  mercy.  So  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  two  men  suffered  death. 

We  turn  with  some  comfort  from  that  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  message  of  the  same  Council  to  the  Assembly  a  few  days  later 
recommending  a  law  to  manumit  all  infant  negroes  and  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  slaves,  so  that  without  interfering  with  those 
then  in  bondage,  the  number  of  whom  had  been  much  reduced  by 
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the  practices  and  pluiulcr  by  the  late  invaders,  slavery  would  die 
out. 

Mrs.  Fergiisson  of  Grcxme  Park,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
stepdaughter  of  Sir  William  Keith,  had  communicated  to  Wash- 
ington a  letter  written  after  the  British  had  taken  Philadelphia 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  beseeching  Washington  to  return  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  After  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners for  effecting  an  accommodation  based  upon  England 
retaining  sovereignty,  she  communicated  to  Joseph  Reed  the 
statement  of  Governor  Johnstone  that  if  a  reunion  of  the  two 
countries  were  effected  through  Reed's  influence,  that  gentleman 
could  command  £10,000  and  any  Colonial  office  in  the  King's 
gift,  to  wdiich  Reed  replied  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
nothing  within  his  gift  to  tempt  him.  Reed  was  elected  in  177S 
one  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  December  i,  1778,  Reed  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Council,  receiving  61  votes,  Bryan  receiving  only  one,  and  James 
Read  of  Berks  county  one.  Bryan  was  re-elected  V^icc-President, 
Joseph  Hart  receiving  only  one  of  the  63  votes. 

Depredations  by  British  and  Indians  and  Tories  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna induced  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  apply  to 
Congress,  and  that  body  to  order  Washington  to  send  a  punitive 
expedition.  Troops  began  to  gather  in  April,  1779,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  Sullivan,  to  whom  Washington  confided  the  command 
of  those  to  ascend  the  North  Branch,  made  a  road  from  Easton 
to  Wilkes-Barre  and  marched  with  four  regiments  and  Procter's 
artillery  to  the  latter  place  in  June. 

On  June  22,  1779,  the  Council  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  rather  insig- 
nificant persons  who  had  joined  the  British  army  either  wdien  in 
Pennsylvania  or  after  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  to  surrender 
themselves  for  trial  on  August  5. 

At  the  end  of  July  Sullivan  with  over  3,000  men  went  along 
the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point.     General  Hand  from  Lancaster 
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county,  Pennsylvania,  had  part  of  the  command.  Thomas  Proc- 
ter, whose  artillery  was  now  in  the  Continental  service,  took 
charge  of  214  boats,  which  safely  transported  the  provisions. 
New  York  troops  joined  Sullivan  on  August  21,  and  on  the  26th 
he  started  from  Tioga  Point  up  the  Chemung.  In  a  short  time 
he  drove  the  Indians  out  of  about  thirty  villages,  which  he  de- 
stroyed, including  the  capital  of  the  Senecas.  The  Americans 
were  on  half  rations.  Shreve  was  left  in  command  of  250  men 
at  Fort  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point,  built  between  the  two  rivers. 
Here  the  expedition  returning  arrived  on  September  30,  and  from 
this  point  it  moved  back  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  afterwards  the  Con- 
tinentals joined  Washington's  army. 

Before  Sullivan  had  started  on  his  campaign,  but  when  lie 
could  detach  none  of  his  troops,  about  100  British  and  200  Indians 
made  a  raid  to  the  West  Branch,  and  captured  Fort  Freeland  and 
destroyed  it,  letting,  however,  the  women  within  it  go  to  North- 
umberland and  Sunbury.  A  relieving  party,  arriving  too  late, 
was  surrounded  and  half  of  the  number  killed.  Boon's  Fort 
had  to  be  evacuated.  Even  Bedford  county  was  in  terror  from 
the  inroads  of  the  savages.  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  in  Septem- 
ber went  up  the  Allegheny  and  destroyed  towns  of  the  Senecas 
and  Muncys. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1776 

WHATEVER  may  be  said  against  the  Constitution  of 
I  y'jG,  no  other,  nor  any  colonial  charter,  has  ever  placed 
at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  such  able  and  distinguished 
men  as  Joseph  Reed,  John  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Mifflin,  who,  with  Thomas  Wharton  and  William  Moore, 
made  up  the  succession  of  Presidents  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council.  As  hostilities  ceased  or  service  for  the  nation  allowed 
a  return  home  the  first  men  in  the  community  except  Quakers  and 
others  disaffected  took  part  in  the  local  government.  Thus  Rob- 
ert Morris,  who,  although  voting  against  independence,  signed 
the  Declaration  and  labored  for  its  fruition,  who,  when  Congress 
fled  to  Baltimore  in  December,  1776,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee left  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  weeks,  according  to 
Sumner's  Life  of  him,  "may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  all  the 
work  of  the  Continent,"  retired  from  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1778 
under  the  provision  for  rotation  in  office  and  was  then  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  He  was  at  various  times  again  chosen  before  and 
after  as  Superintendent  of  Finance;  he,  indeed,  provided  the  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  winter  of  1778-9  at- 
tacks upon  Morris  made  some  persons  doubt  his  integrity  in  his 
former  transactions  for  the  public,  while  at  the  depreciation  of 
Continental  money,  that  is  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  only  circulating 
medium,  the  populace,  which,  by  what  was  essentially  mob  law, 
had  enforced  the  non-payment  of  Parliamentary  taxes,  turned  its 
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attention  to  the  more  biting  question  of  extortion  for  tlie  neces- 
saries of  life.  A  public  meeting  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  May 
25,  1779,  appointed  a  committee  to  fix  prices  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  and  to  investigate  cases  of  monopolizing,  and  through 
this  Morris  was  held  np  to  public  obloquy  for  large  profits  on  the 
retail  sale  of  a  cargo.  Thus  the  most  distinguished  personage  then 
in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  discredited  and  was  no 
counterpoise  to  Reed,  who  was  now  sitting  in  John  Penn's  chair 
with  an  influence  like  Galloway's  over  his  rustic  colleagues,  while 
Morris  was,  as  it  were,  the  successor  of  William  Allen  in  politics, 
being  now  the  rich  man. 

Virginia  was  induced  to  accede  to  Pennsylvania's  proposition 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  adjust  the  boundary.  Pennsylvania 
appointed  Bryan,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  and  Rittenhouse ;  Vir- 
ginia, James  Madison  and  Robert  Andrews.  These  met  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1779,  and  agreed  that  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  should  be 
extended  due  west  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  river  Dela- 
ware for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  a  me- 
ridian line  drawn  from  the  western  extremity  thereof  to  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  State  should  be  the  western  boundary.  The  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  ratified  this  on  November  19,  but  Vir- 
ginians proceeded  to  Fort  Burd  and  occupied  it.  Congress  rec- 
ommended peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  status  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  March,  1780,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  resolved  to  eject  intruders  under  claims  from  other 
vStates,  and  authorized  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  to  raise  companies  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers. In  a  letter  to  the  State's  delegates  in  Congress,  a  contrast 
is  made  between  the  services  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  the 
common  cause :  "We  have  raised  troops  only  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon enemy  .  .  .  instead  of  being  employed  to  make  con- 
quests. .  .  .  The  staple  commodity  of  the  State  has  been 
locked  up  by  a  general  embargo  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  entire  stagnation  of  all  trade,  while  the  staple  of  Vir- 
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ginia  has  had  a  free  and  general  exportation.  The  loans  of  this 
State  have  greatly  exceeded  every  other."  Afterwards  Virginia 
ratified  the  agreement  and  the  southern  line  was  so  run  in  1784 
and  the  western  afterwards. 

Joseph  Reed  was  the  first  Chief  Magistrate  of  Pennsylvania 
who  was  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  not  a  Scotch-Irishman,  but  of 
a  New  Jersey  family,  and  native  of  that  colony,  one  of  a  group  of 
lawyers  whom  the  importance  of  Philadelphia  had  attracted 
thither  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Jared  In- 
gersoll,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  and  others,  who  soon  be- 
came very  ])romincnt,  and  the  sons  of  some  of  whom  became  even 
more  prominent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  leading  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar  before  Horace  Binney  were  with  three  or 
four  exceptions  born  outside  of  the  State.  David  Lloyd.  John 
Moore,  Andrew  Hamilton,  William  Assheton,  Tench  Francis,  and 
John  Moland  were  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  Chew,  Galloway, 
and  Edward  Tilghman  were  born  in  Maryland  and  Dickinson  in 
Delaware.  Edward  Shippen  was  the  last  great  lawyer  of  the  old 
regime :  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  so  was  William  Lewis, 
a  Chester  county  boy,  who  held  almost  the  first  place  among  the 
practitioners  immediately  following  the  Revolution,  including 
James  Wilson  the  Signer,  from  Scotland,  Jasper  Moylan  from 
Ireland,  and  Alexander  James  Dallas  from  Jamaica.  Binney  was 
the  son  of  an  army  surgeon  from  Boston  who  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  Revolution. 

When  some  of  the  suspected  traitors  were  put  on  trial,  James 
Wilson  became  counsel  for  the  defence.  McKean,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Presbyterian  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  a  superior  lawyer  who  gave  a  legal 
theory  to  the  results  of  the  war,  and  although  a  rough  patriot  was 
a  just  judge.  The  acquittal  of  several  of  the  accused  angered  the 
militiamen  of  Philadelphia.  An  attack  was  made  by  two  hun- 
dred men  with  cannon  upon  Wilson's  house  at  Third  and  Walnut 
streets,  afterwards  known  as  "Fort  Wilson,"  which  with  the  loss 
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of  one  killed  and  two  wounded  was  defended  by  a  number  of  his 
friends,  Morris,  Clymer,  Burd,  and  other  conservatives,  gathered 
there  with  him  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  do  him  bodily 
injury.  The  First  Troop  supported  him  in  this  little  civil  war. 
Some  of  them,  including  David  Lenox,  afterwards  president  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  charged  upon  the  mob  and  scattered  it. 
Lenox's  house  in  Germantown  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  at  night, 
but  he  was  saved  by  fellow  troopers.  For  a  time  all  the  defend- 
ers of  Fort  Wilson  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  sympa- 
thizers with  the  killed  or  wounded  assailants. 

The  new  powers  of  Pennsylvania  determined  to  suppress  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  then  under  the  control  of  a  "disaffected" 
provost  and  of  Morris,  Willing,  and  John  Cadwalader  and  some 
"disaffected"  as  trustees,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a  great  edu- 
cational institution  reflecting  the  dominant  political  party  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public;  a  conception  which  gives  some  respectability 
to  a  measure  started,  it  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  spite  against 
fellow  patriots.  After  Reed  had  been  re-elected  President,  and 
William  Moore  elected  Vice-President,  Bryan  being  now  in  the 
Assembly,  the  Assembly  on  November  27,  1779,  passed  an  act  re- 
incorporating the  college  and  its  academy  and  charity  school  with 
a  new  set  of  trustees,  calling  them  the  Trustees  of  the  LIniversity 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  among  whom  were  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  cx-oificio,  and  also  the  senior  ministers  of  nearly 
all  the  religious  denominations.  The  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  authorized  to  appropriate  portions  of  the  confiscated  estates 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  A  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Ewing,  now  became  its  head. 

All  the  confiscations  by  which  lesser  men  were  punished  are 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  great  Divesting  Act.  On  the  same  day 
that  the  college  was  reformed,  the  Proprietary  family  were  de- 
prived of  their  lordship  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  their  unlo- 
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cated  and  unappropriated  lands  and  the  quit  rents  which  had  been 
reserved  outside  of  their  manors.  This  destruction  of  tlie  great- 
est private  estate  in  America,  of  an  estate  which  could  it  have  been 
preserved  until  the  present  day  would  have  been  enviable  even  by 
the  greatest  of  American  plutocrats,  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
war,  and  was  necessary.  In  the  doing  of  it,  the  representatives 
of  military  democracy  showed  moderation.  They  saved  to  the 
Penns  all  manors  which  had  been  surveyed  for  them  prior  to  July 
4,  1776,  and  the  quit  rents  reserved  out  of  lots  sold  from  those 
manors ;  and  moreover  for  fear  that  John  Penn  the  elder  and  John 
Penn  the  younger,  reduced  to  the  position  of  well-to-do  gentle- 
men, were  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  or  had  l-)cen  despoiled  of 
too  much,  there  was  voted  to  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  the  sum  of  £130,000  sterling,  payable 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  Of  course  this  was  not  the  equivalent 
of  what  had  been  taken ;  and  in  consideration  of  such  losses  the 
British  government  for  over  one  hundred  years  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Proprietaries  an  annuity  of  £4,000,  and  has  re- 
cently commuted  it  for  a  principal  sum. 

The  majority  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  supported  the 
declaration  that  all  men  had  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were,  after  all,  consistent,  and  Bryan, 
who  seems  to  have  disregarded  these  rights  even  to  the  point  of 
maliciousness  in  the  great  business  of  preserving  and  defending 
the  new  government,  carried  through  the  Assembly  in  1780  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Quakers  partly  forgot  their 
woes  on  hearing  of  an  act  of  which  they  so  much  approved. 

On  November  14,  1781,  William  Moore,  after  two  years  as 
Vice-President,  was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Joseph 
Reed,  who  had  been  three  years  President.  General  James  Pot- 
ter was  chosen  Vice-President  by  38  votes  against  28  for  James 
Ewing. 

On  November  7,  1782,  John  Dickinson  was  elected  President 
by  41  votes  over  Potter,  who  received  32,  and  James  Ewing  was 
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elected  Vice-President  by  39  over  Potter,  who  received  34.  At 
the  end  of  Dickinson  and  Evving's  first  year  they  were  unani- 
mously re-elected. 

Congress  having  at  the  request  of  both  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania appointed  a  commission  to  decide  the  title  to  Wyoming 
and  vicinity,  the  commissioners  met  at  Trenton  on  November  12. 
They  decided  never  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  determination  they 
should  make  and  to  announce  that  determination  as  unanimous, 
and  then  on  December  30,  after  hearing  argument,  determined 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  of  the  territory  belonged  to 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  not  intended  to  decide  the  private  rights 
to  the  soil,  and  four  of  the  commissioners  wrote  to  President 
Dickinson  urging  the  keeping  of  the  peace  until  these  private 
rights  could  be  determined,  the  fifth  commissioner  suggesting  an 
act  of  the  Assembly  for  confirming  all  acquired  under  Connecticut. 
Dickinson  issued  a  proclamation  asking  the  Pennsylvanians  to 
forbear  until  action  by  the  Assembly  or  the  courts,  and  the  As- 
sembly stayed  all  writs  until  the  end  of  its  next  session.  In  1787 
the  Assembly  confirmed  the  title  of  all  wdio  had  settled  before  the 
decree  made  at  Trenton  who  should  make  claim  before  Frederick 
A.  Muhlenberg,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Joseph  Montgomery, 
commissioners.  Pennsylvania  claimants  losing  some  lands  by 
the  proceedings  under  this  act,  it  was  repealed  on  April  i,  1790. 
Finally  in  1799  the  whole  matter  was  compromised  by  an  act 
under  which  compensation  was  to  be  made  to  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  prohibited  any  future 
confiscations,  and  provided  that  any  persons  could  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  restitution.  Such  of  the  opposers  of  inde- 
I)endence  as  remained  in  Pennsylvania  gradually  resumed  the 
standing  natural  to  their  abilities  and  family  connections,  and 
when  a  political  party  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  mercantile 
interests  it  was  glad  of  alliance  with  them,  and  when  the  first 
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President  of  the  United  States  established  in  I'hiladelphia  what 
has  been  called  "the  Republican  Court,"  the  gay  world  embraced 
those  who  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  would  have  formed  the 
social  circle  of  Livingstons,  Schuylers,  Lees,  Randolphs,  and 
Izards  visiting  the  city. 

The  Censors  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  1776  were 
chosen  in  1783.  Frederick  A.  Miihlenberg,  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  presided  at  their 
meeting.  After  a  committee  had  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  majority,  including  Anthony  Wayne  and 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  two-thirds  so  as 
to  call  a  convention  to  amend  it,  issued  an  address  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  asking  them  to  consider  the  committee's  report  and  to  in- 
struct the  minority  to  enable  a  change  to  be  made.  The  Censors 
adjourned  until  June  i.  Eighteen  thousand  names  appeared  on 
a  petition  against  a  convention.  On  September  16,  1784,  by  14 
to  8,  the  Censors  declared  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  al> 
solute  necessity  to  call  a  convention. 

On  October  23,  1784,  at  a  treaty  between  the  "Thirteen  Fires," 
as  the  Indians  called  the  American  Confederation,  and  the  Six 
Nations,  the  "Quaker  State"  bought  the  land  within  its  boundary 
of  its  right  of  pre-emption  not  formerly  purchased  by  the  Proprie- 
taries. This  enormous  tract  extended  from  Tioga  Point  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  New  York  line 
to  the  West  Branch,  the  lower  Allegheny,  and  the  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Franklin  succeeded  Dickinson  in  the  fall  of  1785 
and  Charles  Biddle  succeeded  James  L'vine,  who  had  been  Vice- 
President  a  year.  In  two  years  Biddle  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  the  preacher  who  turned  general.  He  resigned,  and 
his  second  year  was  finished  out  by  David  Redick.  Franklin 
served  three  years. 

Thomas  Mififlin,  who,  after  his  military  service,  held  the  exalted 
position  of  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  Wash- 
ington resigned  the  command  of  the  army,  was  President  of  the 
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Supreme  Executive  Council  from  November  5,  1788,  until  the 
Constitution  of  1790  went  into  effect.  George  Ross  was  his  Vice- 
President. 

Congress  having  arranged  to  satisfy  Pennsylvania's  need  for 
an  outlet  on  Lake  Erie,  a  purchase  of  the  tract  so  to  be  ceded  by 
the  United  States  was  made  from  Cornplanter  and  other  Indians 
in  1789. 

When  with  the  consent  of  Pennsylvania  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  framed  by  a  convention  which  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia, had  been  adopted  and  was  going  into  effect,  the  Assem- 
bly in  obedience  to  a  changed  popular  sentiment  arranged  for  the 
people  of  the  Keystone  State  through  a  convention  to  overthrow 
its  first  democratic  Constitution  without  waiting  for  the  choosing 
of  another  Council  of  Censors  to  call  the  convention  in  the  pre- 
scribed way.  The  men  chosen  to  this  convention  included  Mitllin, 
McKean,  Wilson,  Hand,  William  Lewis  the  lawyer,  and  William 
Eindley,  as  well  as  Albert  Gallatin  and  Timothy  Pickering,  with 
men  subsequently  better  known,  as  Simon  Snyder  and  Josepli 
Hiester.  ]\lifilin  presided.  On  September  2,  1790,  was  dated 
the  result  of  their  labors,  a  frame  of  government  like  that  to  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  now  become  accustomed,  with  a 
Governor  elected  directly  by  the  whole  people,  and  a  legislature  of 
two  houses,  the  members  of  both  being  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
districts  based  more  or  less  upon  population.  The  new  Governor 
was  elected  that  fall,  and  on  December  21,  1790,  Mifflin  as  such 
superseded  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

C(3NDITIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1790 

FOR  seventy  years  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  stream  of  history  in  Pennsylvania  flows  in  a  more 
smooth  and  an  ever-broadening  channel.  The  struggle  for 
independence  has  been  fought  and  won,  but  the  revolution  itself  is 
going  on ;  henceforth  the  military  actors  in  that  daring  scene  will 
devote  themselves  to  less  heroic  and  less  trying  tasks ;  and  as  en- 
feebling age  compels  them  to  withdraw  from  daily  toil,  they  find 
a  solace  in  recalling  the  old  days  to  interested  friends  and  eager 
listening  grandchildren.  Once  more  with  gleaming  eyes  they  will 
tell  of  the  midnight  storming  of  Stony  Point  and  the  fight  under 
the  fierce  July  sun  at  Monmouth  ;  of  the  pitiless  winter  life  at  Val- 
ley Forge  and  the  blood-stained  march  to  Princeton;  of  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  of  the  long,  weary 
marches  through  the  sickly  regions  of  the  South,  and  of  the  final 
shots  fired  at  Sharon  Springs  in  Georgia.  One  by  one  they  will 
cease  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  until  the  last  survivor  has  told  it 
for  the  last  time  and  then  disappears  forever  from  life's  stage. 

While  growing  old  and  passing  away,  their  places  are  filled  by 
a  younger  generation,  eager  to  achieve  fresh  victories  in  the  world 
of  nature,  production  and  commerce,  and  under  the  inspiring 
breeze  of  freedom  they  are  to  multiply  in  number  and  increase  in 
wealth  as  no  other  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  even  those  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  movement  speedily  acquiesced,  though  many  years 
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elapsed  before  all  the  bitter  memories  engendered  by  Ihe  strife 
could  pass  away.  Yet  time  was  working  its  subtile  and  effective 
ministry;  the  wounds  of  war  were  healing,  and  if  the  older  ones 
could  not  wholly  forget  them,  others  were  growing  up  who  had 
not  suffered.  Self-interest  also  was  a  powerful  eraser;  every 
one  believed  that  peace  was  final  and  that  whatever  else  might 
happen,  the  old  relation  would  never  be  resumed.  As  the  sepa- 
ration was  complete,  all  were  alike  interested  in  improving  the 
new  situation. 

It  is  true  that  the  future  had  not  the  settled  aspect  that,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  orderly  government,  now  lies  before  us. 
Political  discord  and  suffering  had  wrought  their  usual  result  and 
a  federal  constitution  was  adopted ;  nor  could  it  have  come  earlier 
or  in  an  easier  way.  That  a  strong  federal  constitution  was  need- 
ful was  as  evident  to  the  man  of  intelligence  in  1776  as  in  1789, 
but  the  dissentient  forces  were  not  ready  to  yield  at  the  earlier 
time,  hence  the  people  continued  to  suffer  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
more  before  the  hard  argument  of  necessity  induced  effective 
action. 

The  party  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Revolution,  brave  and 
brilliant  as  had  been  its  work,  was  not  destined  long  to  control 
the  current  of  political  events.  It  is  true  that  a  party  which  had 
emerged  as  victor  in  a  great  contest  might,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, be  supposed  to  have  strengthened  its  position  immensely 
and  perhaps  might  have  made  its  future  secure  for  a  long  period. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  teaching  of  history.  Why,  then,  was  the 
party  of  the  Revolution  so  soon  overwhelmed  ?  Two  reasons  eas- 
ily account  for  that  result.  One  was  that  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Pennsylvania  never  constituted  an  actual  majority,  and  ruled 
by  the  power  of  force  rather  than  by  the  power  of  numbers. 
Again,  by  their  strong  course  they  were  forming  a  cloud  of 
wrath,  the  descent  of  which  some  day  they  knew  was  inevitable ; 
and  by  its  fall  none  were  more  conscious  than  they  of  destruction. 
The  most  they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  invent  and  use  devices 
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for  postponing  the  dreaded  day.  The  election  of  John  Dickinson 
as  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  in  1781,  was  a 
loud  note  of  warning.  Though  the  constitutionalists  regained 
power  in  1784,  they  could  not  long  delay  the  repeal  of  the  test 
oath  act,  and  with  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  full  polit- 
ical rights,  the  dominant  party  began  to  tremble  for  its  existence. 
At  the  opening  of  1790  parties  were  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous 
change.  The  old  ones  were  crumbling,  and  ere  long  the  material 
elements  were  to  be  combined  into  entirely  different  structures. 
Among  the  results  of  their  dissolution  and  reformation,  was  the 
breaking  down  the  memories  of  war  and  the  leading  of  all  to  unite 
on  new  questions  and  new  political  experiments.  The  abatement 
in  influence  of  the  Friends  in  politics  was  total.  Their  avowed 
principles  of  peace  and  reluctance  to  participate  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  completed  the  overthrow  of  their  political  influence. 
Thereafter  they  took  no  active  interest  in  larger  political  affairs 
and  attended  to  their  private  concerns,  charities  and  other  human- 
itarian efforts.  Indeed  their  interest  in  men  was  perhaps  increased 
by  their  withdrawal  from  public  matters.  The  slave,  whose  cdu- 
dition  had  long  engaged  their  attention,  was  the  subject  of  still 
greater  solicitude.  While  the  American  colonists  were  trying 
to  break  the  shackles  binding  them  to  Great  Britain,  the  Friends 
were  trying  to  free  the  shackles  of  those  in  bondage,  and  before 
beginning  a  crusade  with  others,  they  started  the  movement 
among  themselves.  In  1774  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting 
took  decisive  action.  A  committee  of  thirty-four  Friends,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken,  re- 
ported that  those  of  their  profession  who  were  concerned  in  im- 
porting, selling  or  purchasing  slaves  and  continuing  them  in 
bondage  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law  or  custom  for  white  per- 
sons, "ought  to  be  speedily  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  true  love 
and  wisdom  and  the  iniquity  of  their  conduct  laid  before  them." 
If  they  were  not  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  injustice  and 
willingness  to  do  whatever  was  reasonable  and  necessary  for  re- 
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storing  slaves  to  their  natural  and  just  right  to  liberty,  then  the 
meeting  was  to  proceed  against  them  by  the  rules  of  the  Quaker 
discipline  "for  other  immoral,  unjust  and  reproachful  conduct." 
The  Friends  were  also  "advised  and  admonished  against  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  promotion  of  their  unrighteous  traffic,"  by  "hiring 
slaves  on  wages."  True  to  their  position,  two  years  afterward, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  disown 
those  "where  their  labors  had  proved  unavailing,"  and  before  the 


Seal  of  Committee  of  Safety 

Revolutionary  war  had  closed  the  Friends  were  no  longer  guilty 
of  holding  their  fellow  men  in  bondage. 

But  they  did  not  stop  simply  with  releasing  them.  Feeling 
that  they  had  withheld  from  them  what  was  their  just  right,  the 
families  of  large  numbers  were  visited,  funds  were  raised  for  edu- 
cating their  children  and  "in  some  instances  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion was  made,  varying  according  to  the  duration  of  their  bond- 
age." 

Having  first  cleared  their  own  people  of  slave  ownership,  they 
proceeded  without  delay  to  urge  war  on  the  system.  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1787  it  was  declared,  "Let  no  opportunity  be 
lost  of  discouraging  the  unrighteous  business,  and  manifesting 
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to  the  world  the  religious  ground  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  this  public  wickedness."  Congress  was  memorialized 
and  the  warfare  thus  begun  was  continued  with  persistence  until 
it  was  destroyed.  Having  once  clearly  seen  the  truth,  with  the 
characteristic  energy  they  have  always  shown  in  every  cause,  their 
efforts  never  for  a  moment  flagged.  At  the  period  which  we 
are  now  considering,  all  their  force  was  turned  to  the  extirpation 
of  this  ancient  evil. 


Seal  of  Assembly,   1775-1776 

The  year  1790  found  one  peculiar  class  of  people,  the  loyal- 
ists, absent.  Many  had  fled  during  the  Revolutionary  conflict, 
followed  by  a  larger  number  after  its  success  was  assured.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  others  to  England,  where  they 
applied  for  relief  to  the  government  whose  service  had  proved 
their  ruin.  In  their  behalf  a  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  one  from  each  State,  to  enlighten  the  British  public  and  to 
secure  action  by  the  government.  The  King  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  1783  alluded  to  the  "American  sufferers  who  from 
motives  of  loyalty  to  him,  or  attachment  to  the  mother-country, 
had  relinquished  their  properties  or  professions,"  and  trusted  that 
pfenerous  attention  would  be  shown  to  them.   A  board  of  commis- 
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sioners  was  appointed  to  examine  these  claims,  but  their  work 
went  on  slowly;  and  the  loyalists  became  dispirited.  In  1788  a 
tract  appeared,  probably  written  by  Galloway,  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  loyalists  was  forcibly  described.  The  delay  of  justice 
had  produced  the  most  melancholy  and  shocking  results.  A  num- 
ber of  the  sufferers  had  been  driven  by  it  into  insanity  and  become 
their  own  destroyers,  "leaving  behind  them  helpless  widows  and 
orphans  to  subsist  upon  the  cold  charity  of  strangers."  The  num- 
ber of  loyalist  claimants  in  England,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada,  all  from  the  American  colonies,  was  5,072.  Of 
these,  954  withdrew  their  claims  or  did  not  prosecute.  The 
amount  of  the  losses  stated  by  the  claimants  was  £8,026,045 ;  of 
this  sum  £3,292,452  was  allowed.  The  number  of  loyalists  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  known. 

The  church  recovered  slowly.  Many  churches  had  been 
burned  during  the  war  and  the  apparent  decline  in  religious  senti- 
ment had  been  such  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  slow.  Their 
charred  ruins  long  disfigured  many  a  prospect  and  the  scattered 
congregations  were  again  drawn  together  only  with  great  effort. 

Business  had  revived  after  a  long  period  of  depression,  caused 
by  the  excessive  purchase  of  imports  on  credit  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  exportation  of  products  had  largely  increased,  prices 
had  advanced  and  the  farmers  were  animated  with  a  new  hope. 
The  price  of  grain  and  other  products  at  Pittsburg  was  fifty  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  half  a  century  before  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1739  wheat  was  sold  in  that  port  for  two  shillings  and  nine  pence 
per  bushel,  flour  for  seven  shillings  and  three  pence  per  hundred 
pounds  and  Indian  corn  for  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  bushel. 
"These  truths,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Coxe,  "were  interesting  to 
the  interior  landholder  and  to  the  political  economist."  As 
business  had  improved,  so  had  the  condition  of  debtors.  The 
constitution  of  1776  provided  that  a  debtor,  unless  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  of  fraud,  should  not  be  confined  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.      Similar  provis- 
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ions  for  the  debtor  class  were  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1790. 
This  was  a  long  step  in  advance,  for  in  almost  all  other  nations 
debtors  had  been  cruelly  treated. 

From  the  humane  treatment  of  the  debtor  we  may  pass  to  the 
general  administration  of  justice.  The  great  figure  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice McKean,  with  his  massive  sense  of  right,  and  his  severity  of 
manner,  is  constantly  before  us.  Yet  he  was  honest  and  incorrupti- 
ble, and  was  sternly  bent  on  administering  the  law  with  intelligence. 
At  the  opening  of  this  period  he  was  assisted  by  other  men  of 
worth,  and  through  the  industry  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas  in  report- 
ing and  publishing  the  decisions,  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  judicial  system.  It  is  true  that  the  people  for  a  genera- 
tion did  not  comprehend  the  nature  and  worth  of  this  system,  and 
often  accused  the  judges  of  deciding  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
when  in  truth  they  were  following  a  rule  that  had  been  laid  down 
on  some  previous  occasion.  But  the  people  in  general  knew  of 
no  law  outside  the  statutory  enclosure,  and  were  slow  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  common  law,  slowly  built  up  by  English 
judges,  to  which  the  judges  of  the  Province  and  State  had  made 
some  changes  and  additions.  In  1791  James  Wilson,  the  most 
eminent  legal  scholar  of  his  time,  remarked  in  a  report  to  the 
legislature  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes :  "The  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  though  very  numerous,  compose  but  a 
small  proportion  of  her  laws.  The  common  law  is  a  fact  and  by 
far  the  most  important  fact  of  her  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Statute  regulations  are  intended  only  for  those  cases  comparative- 
ly few  in  which  the  common  law  is  defective,  or  to  which  it  is  in- 
applicable. To  that  law  those  regulations  are  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  a  supplement.  A  knowledge  of  that  law 
should,  for  this  reason,  precede  or  at  least  accompany  the  study 
of  those  regulations.  To  know  what  the  common  law  was  before 
the  making  of  any  statute,  says  my  Lord  Coke,  'is  the  very  lock 
and  key  to  let  open  the  windows  of  the  statute.'  To  lay  the 
statute  laws  before  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  common  law, 
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amounts  frequently  to  much  the  same  thing  as  laying  every  third 
or  fourth  hne  of  a  deed  before  one  who  has  never  seen  the  residue 
of  it."  Thus  the  common  law  was  a  most  important  part  of  the 
legal  system,  and  Wilson  was  truly  wise  in  seeking  to  make  its 
existence  better  known.  Well  would  it  have  been  had  as  much 
interest  been  taken  in  trying  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  common 
law  and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  principles.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
opposition  to  it  began  to  grow  until  it  reached  a  serious  height. 
The  people  failed  to  comprehend  its  worth  and  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  an  enemy.  Instead  of  appreciating  its  worth  and  extent, 
they  sought  to  destroy  it  and  surround  themselves  with  a  statu- 
tory system. 

The  lower  courts  were  in  active  operation,  and  juries  still  par- 
ticipated in  the  decision  of  many  cases.  There  was  some  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  the  methods  of  drawing  jurymen,  but  the  sys- 
tem was  still  regarded  with  respect  ard  veneration.  Men  were 
more  inclined  to  perform  their  duty  than  they  are  now,  and  juries 
were  more  intelligent  and  of  a  higher  order  of  citizenship. 

An  educational  system  existed,  but  it  did  not  receive  any 
popular  support.  It  had  its  friends,  but  they  were  neither 
numerous  nor  influential.  The  constitution  of  1776  had  pro- 
vided for  the  establishing  of  schools  in  each  county,  with  such 
salaries  for  the  masters,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  public,  as 
would  "enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices,"  while  a  uni- 
versity for  the  promotion  of  "all  useful  learning"  was  also  encour- 
aged. But  something  more  than  constitutional  recognition  was 
required  to  create  schools.  They  could  not  flourish  without  a 
deep  sense  of  their  need.  Everywhere  they  had  been  blasted  by 
the  war,  as  a  grain  field  is  laid  low  by  a  tornado.  They  were 
now  slowly  recovering,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  1790,  the  subject  was  warmly  discussed.  It  was  proposed  to 
re-enact  the  clause  in  the  former  constitution,  except  that  the 
State,  instead  of  the  public,  should  pay  the  masters.  This  did  not 
provide  for  free  schools,  or  free  ones  even  to  the  poor.      A  mem- 
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ber  of  the  convention  from  Luzerne  county,  Timothy  Pickering, 
proposed  a  more  Hberal  measure.  He  "was  from  a  part  of  the 
State  where  puWic  schools  had  been  for  many  years  in  operation 
under  local  laws;  and,  besides,  he  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  from 
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Massachusetts,  where  such  schools  were  common."  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean  having  proposed  an  amendment  providing  for  the  education 
of  "the  poor  gratis,"  Mr.  Pickering  proposed  the  following  sub- 
stitute :  "Knowledge  generally  diffused  among  the  people  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth, 
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by  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth." 
This  failed  and  the  convention  finally  adopted  an  article  provid- 
ing that  the  legislature  "shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  Such  a 
provision,  providing  for  a  division  of  children  into  two  classes, 
was  destined  to  failure.  In  a  republic,  especially  where  so  many 
had  started  in  on  nearly  the  same  conditions,  or  were  contending 
on  essentially  the  same  terms,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public 
poor  schools  was  sure  to  receive  no  support,  and  so  the  system 
was  branded  with  failure  from  the  start.  It  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  any  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  suIj- 
ject.  If  education  was  in  a  doubtful  condition,  this  could  not  be 
said  of  the  population,  for  it  was  spreading  westward  rapidly. 
In  1790  the  number  given  in  the  first  federal  census  was 
434'373-  Of  this  number  28,522  were  living  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  54,391  in  the  county.  The  next  most  popu- 
lous county  was  York,  which  had  37,747  inhabitants,  though 
the  figures  for  Lancaster  were  not  far  behind,  36,147.  Berks 
stood  the  fourth,  having  30,179,  while  Chester,  one  of  the 
oldest,  had  27,937.  Bucks,  Northampton  and  Montgomery 
had  respectively  25,401,  24,250  and  22,929,  while  Washing- 
ton, west  of  the  mountains,  had  23,866.  No  other  county 
then  had  20,000;  Cumberland  and  Dauphin  had  nearly  the 
same,  18,243  '^"^^l  18,177.  The  population  of  Northumber- 
land was  17,161,  Westmoreland  16,018  and  Franklin  15,655. 
Bedford  had  13,124,  Fayette  13,325  and  Allegheny  10,309.  The 
population  of  the  other  four  counties,  Delaware,  Huntingdon, 
MifHin  and  Luzerne,  was  respectively  9,483,  7,565,  7,562  and 
4,904.  Classified  as  free  white  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
there  were  110,788;  below  that  age  106,363,  while  all  other  free 
persons  numbered  6,537.  Of  slaves  there  were  3,737  still  living 
in  the  State.  Most  of  them  lived  in  the  country  and  at  this  time 
there  were  not  three  hundred  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  slave  system  was  surely  disappearing,  though  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 79 1,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  permit- 
ting officers  of  the  United  States  to  hold  slaves  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  especially  by  the  society  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  people  had  long  felt  that  it  was  an  alien  system,  and  though 
its  worst  features  had  never  been  known  here,  they  were  im- 
patient to  see  the  end. 

The  three  original  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Ches- 
ter had  multiplied  by  1790  to  twenty-one.  To  the  three  original 
counties  none  were  added  for  nearly  fifty  years,  then  Lan- 
caster was  cut  off  from  Chester  in  1729  (May  10),  and 
York  from  Lancaster  twenty  years  afterward,  1749  (August 
19),  and  Cumberland  from  Lancaster  the  following  year, 
1750  (January  27).  Northampton  was  set  off  from  Bucks 
in  1752  (March  11),  and  Berks  from  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Lancaster  at  the  same  time.  Twenty  years  passed  before  the 
creation  of  any  more  counties,  then  in  1771  (March  9),  Bedford 
was  carved  out  of  Cumberland.  Northumberland  was  formed 
the  next  year  (March  21,  1772),  composed  of  parts  of  Lan- 
caster, Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford  and  Northampton.  West- 
moreland w^as  created  the  next  year  (February  26,  1773)  from 
Bedford,  to  which  a  part  of  the  purchase  of  1784  was  added  in 
1785.  The  twelfth  county  to  be  formed  was  Washington,  in 
1 78 1  (March  28)  from  Westmoreland,  and  Fayette  also  was  cut 
out  of  it  in  1783  (September  26).  wliile  an  eastern  county,  Mont- 
gomery, was  set  off  from  Philadelphia  in  1784  (September  10.) 
Franklin  was  created  at  the  same  time  (September  9)  and  was 
taken  from  Cumberland.  Dauphin  was  taken  from  Lancaster  the 
next  year  (March  4,  1785),  and  Luzerne  from  Northumberland 
in  1796  (September  25).  Huntingdon  is  nearly  as  old,  1787 
(September  20),  and  was  taken  from  Bedford.  Allegheny  was 
carved  out  of  Westmoreland  and  Washington  in  1788  (Septem- 
ber 24),  Mifflin  from  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  in  1789 
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(September  19),  and  Delaware  from  Chester  the  same  year. 
Thus  of  the  twenty-one  counties,  three  were  original.  The  next 
one  was  formed  half  a  century  later,  three  during  the  next  three 
years  and  fifteen  during  the  next  eighteen  years. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  immigration  was  strongly  flow- 
ing into  the  State.  The  abundance  of  fertile  and  cheap  lands, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  the  large  measure  of  political 
freedom  enjoyed  by  every  one  and  the  lightness  of  the  taxes, 
formed  a  series  of  attractions  to  the  immigrant  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  country.  Ownership  of  the  land  gave  to  the  pos- 
sessor an  importance  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  felt 
that  he  was  a  freer  and  larger  being  than  ever  before,  endowed 
with  new  energy  and  put  on  a  higher  vantage  ground.  The 
peculiar  privilege  had  been  granted  foreigners  by  the  legis- 
lature of  buying  and  holding  lands  and  houses  without  relinquish- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  could 
lease,  hire,  sell  or  bequeath  lands  and  receive  the  rents.  Indeed, 
they  had  every  territorial  and  pecuniary  right  of  native  born 
Pennsylvanians.  As  they  professed  to  owe  allegiance  to  a  for- 
eign power,  they  could  acquire  no  civil  rights  under  any  other, 
but,  if  they  chose  to  become  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  they  ac- 
quired every  right  possessed  by  any  other  citizen.  This  right  to 
purchase,  hold  and  sell  lands  by  foreigners  had  been  originally 
granted  for  three  years  from  1787,  and  was  continued  for  a  longer 
period  after  1790.  At  this  period,  April  6,  1788,  John  Penn, 
the  governor  and  grandson  of  the  original  proprietor,  travelled 
through  the  State  and  made  some  notes  that  are  replete  with  in- 
terest. Starting  from  Philadelphia  he  passed  through  the  town- 
ship of  Roxboroagh  and  on  his  wa}^  saw  two  meeting  houses 
filled  with  people,  another  proof  that  the  Friends  were  still 
faithful  to  their  old  traditions.  If  the  soil  was  not  so  rich  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  country  was  beautifully  diversi- 
fied with  cleared  fields  and  forests.  At  a  tavern  where  he  alight- 
ed, he  met  a  hoarv-headed  euest  who  invited  him  within,  calling 


William  von  Knyphausen 


General  officer  in  Army  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
1775  I  second  in  command  of  12,000  "Hessians," 
serving  in  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains, 
Fort  Washington,  Brandywine,  Monmouth 
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him  the  "honorable  proprietor."  "To  show  how  qualified  re- 
spect is  in  this  democratical  country,"  says  Penn's  account,  "this 
discourse  passed  while  he,  the  tavern  keeper,  and  myself  were 
lounging  in  three  chairs,  and  I  obliged  to  joke  with  him  about  his 
age."  Mine  host,  too,  told  Penn  about  the  condition  of  his 
finances,  from  which  he  concluded  that  he  had  recently  petitioned 
for  the  relief  of  debtors. 

Continuing  his  journe}%  he  noted  a  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  shingles  were  the 
"ordinary  covering,"  but  in  this  section  the  houses  were  covered 
with  tiles  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  barns  were  roofed  with 
thatch.  As  he  neared  Reading  he  was  questioned  by  a  person 
concerning  a  manor  of  which  he  was  the  owner.  He  was  shown 
the  fertile  valley  and  low  places  which  were  all  settled  by  en- 
croachers,  while  the  mountains,  lonely  and  lordly,  still  defied  those 
who  dwelt  below.  Reading,  he  thought,  was  finely  situated  on 
the  river  and  sheltered  by  mountains.  He  dined  with  the  only 
tavern  keeper  who  had  not  voted  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
proprietary  estate.  Here  Penn  went  to  a  ferry,  still  belonging  to 
him,  that  had  been  rented,  and  from  there  to  a  farm  "belonging 
to  the  proprietors,"  which  he  intended  to  divide  and  sell  in  smaller 
parcels.  The  people,  he  found,  were  alive  to  the  importance  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  a  subscription  of 
£3,000  was  being  raised  for  that  purpose.  By  so  doing  it  was 
thought  that  the  trade  and  property  of  the  town  would  most  rap- 
idly increase.  Penn  adds,  however,  that  "another  plan  much 
sooner  to  be  executed  is  the  establishment  of  a  school."  The 
trustees  were  to  give  the  teacher  f  100  currency  per  annum. 

Penn  visited  a  farm  belonging  to  General  Mifilin  that  was 
near  Reading.  It  included  about  1,200  acres  and  was  managed 
by  a  Scotchman.  A  large  tract  of  meadow  land  of  100  acres  was 
irrigated.  A  neighbor  of  General  Mifflin's  who  attracted  Penn's 
attention,  was  "one  of  the  marrying  Dunkers,  who  live  in  their 
own  houses  like  other  countrymen,  but  wear  their  beards  long." 
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From  Reading  Penn  went  to  Womelsdorf.  There  was  one 
place  on  the  way  that  was  "remarkable  for  its  European  appear- 
ance." The  lands  were  all  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  a  "very 
handsome"  church.  But  most  of  the  way  was  lonely ;  the  beauties 
seen  were  chiefly  those  of  the  wilderness ;  the  trees  were  desolate, 
for  they  were  without  leaves.  Here  and  there  were  green  spots, 
dots  of  firs,  especially  on  the  hillsides, 

"Forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation." 

Mills  were  passed  whence  the  whitened  miller  doubtless  emerged, 
and  looked  without  knowing  the  grandson  of  Pennsylvania's 
founder  was  passing  by.  Then  Penn  rode  through  Lebanon  and 
about  sunset  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Susquehanna  "flowing  be- 
tween its  woody  and  cultivated  banks  close  to  the  town." 

Thence  Penn  journeyed  to  Carlisle.  The  first  buildings  seen 
were  three  or  four  separate  wings,  intended  for  magazines  origin- 
ally, but  granted  by  Congress  to  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  college 
for  twenty  years.  The  present  college  or  school-house  was  a 
small  patched-up  building.  Dr.  Nesbit  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  Penn  found  his  landlord,  though  an  Irishman, 
"possessed  of  the  free  and  easy  style  to  a  great  degree.  It  was 
difficult  indeed  to  persuade  him,  for  any  length  of  time,  that  I  was 
able  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  society."  In  this  neighborhood 
Penn  had  lands  in  charge  of  General  Armstrong. 

Returning  to  the  Susquehanna,  Penn  rode  along  the  eastern 
bank  to  Middletown.  From  the  westerly  bank  stretched  for  many 
miles  a  vast  forest.  At  Middletown  he  stopped  with  Mr.  More, 
formerly  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Philadelphia,  who 
proved  to  be  a  warm  tory,  and  "friend  of  passive  obedience.  Un- 
like many  tories  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  new  constitution."  Not 
far  away  was  Blue  Reck,  the  grounds  around  which  were  exam- 
ined, and  the  resolution  was  formed  to  keep  or  purchase  "near 
two  hundred  acres"  for  a  country  seat.     The  situation  command- 
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ed  the  distant  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  several  islands.  Well 
might  Pcnn  have  a  longing  to  live  and  look  on  so  fair  a  scene. 

Penn  talked  with  persons  by  the  way.  On  his  return 
through  Lancaster  he  learned  that  the  country  was  friendly  to  the 
new  federal  constitution.  The  argument  was  "that  matters  could 
not  be  worse,  nor  taxes  higher."  He  was  told  of  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  acres  in  that  section  which  "brought  £60  per  annum 
clear  of  all  expenses."  The  next  stop  was  near  Nottingham 
meeting  house.  To  this  society  William  Penn  had  given  forty 
acres  as  a  place  of  worship.  The  lands  were  seen  from  the  tav- 
ern. The  titles  were  in  dispute,  and  the  grandson,  having  his 
eye  wide  open  to  all  the  possibilities,  remarked  that  he  could  gain 
little  information  of  his  "claims  to  these  lands."  Continuing  his 
journey  Penn  reached  Wilmington,  and  after  a  brief  visit  there 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  picture  we  are  now  trying  to  form  of  the  State  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  glance  at  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  men 
who  were  then  administering  its  affairs,  making  its  laws,  and 
guiding  the  people  in  education,  religion,  literature  and  other 
matters.  Of  these,  Mifflin  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Jolly,  good-natured,  uncritical,  familiar  with  all, 
eloquent  in  speech,  ready  to  serve  the  public  or  a  friend,  without 
malice,  eager  to  forgive  and  forget  a  wrong,  such  a  man  was 
Mifflin.  Plow  different  from  McKean !  Ever  since  1777  the  lat- 
ter had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  was  ardently  devoted 
to  the  American  cause.  He  had  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal 
and  had  come  out  unharmed.  His  judgments  were  formed  with 
a  rare  intelligence;  his  integrity  was  never  questioned,  and  so, 
notwithstanding  his  temper  and  arbitrary  methods,  his  position 
in  the  social  structure  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  No  one  thought  of 
removing  him  if  he  could,  because  his  most  needful  judicial  qual- 
ities were  so  apparent. 

Wilson,  serene,  broad-minded,  theoretical,  full  of  learning, 
speculative    even    amidst    the    most    stirring    scenes,    lived    and 
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wrought  his  hiiished  productions  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
narrow  customs  of  his  time.  Three  men  w^ere  conducting 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  day,  Oswald,  Duane  and  Fenno. 
Oswald  edited  "Freeman's  Journal,"  and  had  too  often  felt  the  ju- 
dicial rod  applied  by  McKean.  A  kindly  man,  yet  wielding  often 
an  acrid  pen,  he  was  often  embroiled  in  quarrels,  though  with  no 
one  did  he  fare  so  badly  as  with  the  chief  justice.  Duane  was  an 
Irishman,  wdio  wielded  a  strong,  vigorous  pen,  and  with  Leib  for 
twenty  years  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  party  politics.  He  edited 
the  "Advertiser,"  changed  later  to  "Aurora,"  while  Fenno  edited 
the  "Gazette."  Years  brought  disappointment,  and  the  chilling 
of  his  ambition  changed  a  kindly,  hopeful  nature  into  coldness  and 
disregard  for  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  lawyers  of  the  time  was  Ross  of 
Reading,  author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar,  while  another  of 
the  same  name  was  a  solid,  worthy  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  who 
was  the  first  choice  for  United  States  Senator.  Dickinson  was 
still  living,  hardly  past  middle  life,  but  no  longer  a  great  force  in 
society.  His  singular  race  as  a  public  man  was  already  run,  al- 
though he  lived  eighteen  years  beyond  the  time  we  are  now  de- 
scribing. Graydon,  the  most  brilliant  and  piquant  writer  of  the 
time,  was  living,  serving  as  prothonotary  for  Dauphin  county, 
partly  by  favor  of  Dickinson's  vote  as  president  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  Yet  Graydon  did  not  like  him.  His  judg- 
ment, though  severe,  is  worth  giving,  for  a  correct  judgment  of 
this  extraordinary  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  render  of  all  the 
men  of  his  time.  "In  his  station  as  president,"  says  Graydon, 
"Mr.  Dickinson  added  not  much  to  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion 
of  either  of  the  parties.  By  endeavoring  to  stand  w^ell  with  both, 
he,  unfortunately,  pleased  neither.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
very  far  from  a  consistent  politician.  Though  so  little  of  a  Re- 
publican at  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  as  to  haggle  at 
independence,  he  became  so  outrageous  a  one  in  the  sequel  as  to  be 
an  amateur  of  French  liberty,  and  in  respect  to  the  parties  in  Eng- 
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land,  a  Foxite  professed.  To  account  for  this,  for  certainly  there 
is  a  glow  of  sentiment  in  his  writings  which  would  promise  better 
things,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  casualties  in  his  public  ca- 
reer. In  the  first  place,  then,  from  his  supposed  want  of  energy 
while  in  the  first  Congress,  Mr.  John  Adams  had,  in  a  letter  inter- 
cepted and  published  by  the  British,  styled  him  'a  peddling  genius,' 
and  Mr.  Adams,  being  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  thoroughly  anti-Gallican,  might  possibly  have  contrib- 
uted to  place  Mr.  Dickinson  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Probably,  too, 
the  once  celebrated  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  writer  of  congres- 
sional addresses  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  finding  himself  in 
the  background,  and  eclipsed  by  statesmen  of  less  standing  than 
himself." 

Another  leader  whose  race  was  nearly  over,  was  George 
Bryan.  Of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  he  was  one  of  the  most  fiery, 
scheming  and  daring  men  of  the  time.  He  was  especially  dis- 
liked by  the  tories,  and  he  reciprocated  the  feeling  without  abate- 
ment. West  of  the  mountains  were  four  men  whose  reputation 
was  soon  to  fill  the  State  and  pass  beyond.  One  of  these  was 
Albert  Gallatin,  a  Swiss,  who  for  twelve  years  was  to  be  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  administration  of  Jefferson  and  Madison ;  Bracken- 
■  ridge,  afterward  in  Congress  and  attaining  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
judge;  Findley,  who  also  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
that  party,  and  Addison,  who  finally  became  the  victim  of  party 
intolerance  and  was  unjustly  deposed. 

Rittenhouse  was  still  living.  In  1789  he  resigned  the  ofilice 
of  treasurer,  which  for  thirteen  years  he  had  held  with  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  all  parties.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
he  informed  the  Assembly  that  his  health  was  not  good  and  he 
most  earnestly  wished  to  devote  some  of  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  his  life  "to  a  favorite  science."  He  had  been  annually  elected 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  a  circumstance  on  which 
he  might  justly  reflect  "with  satisfaction."  "He  would  not 
pay,"  he  said,  "so  ill  a  compliment  to  those  he  owed  so  much,  as 
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to  suppose  the  principal  motive  in  these  repeated  appointments 
was  any  other  than  the  pubHc  good,  yet  he  was  very  wilHng  to  be- 
Heve  that  a  regard  to  his  interest  was  not  whohy  out  of  view.  He 
had  accepted  the  office  when  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  consequently  when  there  was  no  competition  for  it. 
Soon  afterward  a  depreciated  currency  made  it  extremely  burden- 
some without  any  prospects  of  profit.  But  if  the  embarrassments 
of  the  office  had  in  general  been  little  understood  by  the  outside 
world,  and  if  the  rewards  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  public 
opinion,"  he  was  still  more  grateful  to  the  several  Assemblies, 
who,  under  these  impressions,  had  nevertheless  continued  him  so 
lono-  their  treasurer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1790 

THE  constitution  of  1776  had  been  hastily  prepared  amid  great 
excitement  and  was  adopted  with  the  determined  spirit  that 
characterized  all  public  measures  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Only  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  justified  the 
strong  methods  that  were  employed  to  set  aside  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  people  had  so  long  lived.  Even  though 
it  had  become  somewhat  antiquated,  it  might  have  been  improved 
by  regular  methods ;  nor  would  any  more  time  have  been  needed 
in  mending  it  than  in  constructing  another.  That  the  constitu- 
tion amended  in  the  regular  manner  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  larger  number  of  people,  no  person  would  deny.  But 
such  an  instrument  would  not  have  served  the  determined  pur- 
poses of  the  leaders.  They  were  animated  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  certainly  were  mastered  by  them,  although  their  action 
appeared  to  be  arbitrary.  They  were  filled  with  ambition  and  the 
love  of  power,  but  they  were  not  utterly  selfish  men.  The  time 
had  come  when  by  vigorous  methods  they  could  get  control,  and 
they  improved  the  opportunity.  So  they  grasped  the  prize, 
knowing  that  in  doing  this  they  were  sure  to  alienate  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  wealth  and  influence  it  was  most  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  retain.  They  were  censured  for  what  they  did,  yet 
it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  dishonest  purposes. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  constitution  were  the  existence  of 
a  single  legislative  body,  and  a  council  of  censors  consisting  of 
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two  men  from  each  city  and  county  in  the  State,  whose  functions 
in  American  history  were  of  an  unusual  character.  The  first 
council  of  censors  was  elected  in  1783,  and  the  memhers  were  to 
hold  office  for  seven  years.  They  were  to  meet  annually  and 
inquire  whether  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate; 
whether  the  lesfislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government 
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St.  Joseph's  School  House,  Church  and  Residence,  in  1776 

From  an  old  print 

had  performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people;  whether  the 
pul)lic  taxes  had  been  justly  laid  and  collected,  and  in  what  manner 
they  had  been  used,  and  the  laws  in  general  had  been  executed.  A 
majority  of  their  number  was  sufficient  for  action  on  every  matter, 
except  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution ;  to  do 
this,  the  consent  of  two-thirds  was  necessary. 

There  had  been  some  question  concerning  the  authorship  of 
this  unusual  provision;  it  had  been  ascribed  to  James  Cannon  and 
George  Bryan,  both  ardent  revolutionists.  Cannon  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  and  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.     A  critic  of  the  time  says 
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of  him,  that  "it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  presume  that,  having 
httle  knowledge  of  men,  and  that  scholastic  predilection  for  the 
antique  in  liberty  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  pedagogue, 
he  acted  accordingly."  Bryan  was  an  Irishman,  a  great  reader, 
a  fluent  talker,  opposed  to  whatever  was  English,  and  though  not 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  he  was  leagued  with 
those  who  were,  and  the  constitution  of  1776  was  unquestionably 
colored  by  his  strong  opinions.  A  writer  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  entire  constitution, 
says:  "One  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  grew  out  of  the  com- 
bined views  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  people's  party,  in  which 
were  Timothy  Matlack,  James  Cannon,  George  Bryan,  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  and  Thomas  Paine.  Matlack  and  Cannon  were 
members  of  the  convention  and  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up 
the  frame  of  government ;  and  the  fact  that  George  Bryan  is  asso- 
ciated with  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  views  of  the  entire 
group  found  expression,  in  a  measure,  in  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  constitution  fairly  reflected  the  political  opinions  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  older  one,  besides  preserving  so  much 
of  it  as  the  people  regarded  with  favor.  The  single  legislative 
body  was  simply  a  continuance  of  the  old  system,  and  so  were  the 
features  relating  to  annual  elections.  Manhood  suffrage  was 
based  on  the  payment  of  taxes  and  one  year's  residence.  As  the 
office  of  governor  was  swept  away  and  as  the  people  dreaded  to 
give  one  man  so  much  power,  the  constitution  of  1776  provided 
for  the  creation  of  an  executive  council  which  should  choose  one 
of  its  number  president.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  radical  de- 
partures in  all  the  revolutionary  legislation,  after  sundering  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  both  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  in 
the  State  Assembly,  was  the  unwillingness  to  endow  any  person 
with  much  power.  If  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  was  feared, 
it  is  certain  that  the  people  did  not  put  enough  in  the  possession 
of  any  one  to  enable  him  to  turn  usurper  and  obtain  supreme  con- 
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trol.  In  this  respect  the  people  were  consistent  in  their  action ; 
nor  did  their  leaders  at  any  time  show  a  disposition  to  abuse  their 
trust.  Though  many  errors  may  be  ascribed  to  them,  the  abuse 
of  power  is  not  among  the  number.  As  all  bills  by  the  former 
constitution  were  to  be  printed  for  consideration  by  the  people 
before  they  passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  then  were  to  wait 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  final  considera- 
tion, hasty  legislation  was  prevented.  Naturalization  required 
one  year's  residence,  after  which  a  person  could  vote,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  hold  office.  As  the  friends  of  the  old  constitution 
were  greatly  displeased  with  these  radical  changes,  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  secure  its  amendment  or  overthrow.  Whether  it 
was  better  fitted  than  the  old  one  for  the  times,  the  hasty  manner 
of  framing  and  adopting  it  was  a  great  shock  to  the  public. 
Though  a  single  legislature  was  the  continuing  of  the  old  method, 
and  not  the  desire  of  Franklin,  it  was  called  a  "mob  government." 
Joseph  Reed  evidently  thought  that  the  seven  years'  delay  before 
amendments  could  be  made  was  its  weakest  feature,  and  many 
others  shared  this  opinion. 

Petitions  were  presented  to  the  Assembly  for  amending  the 
constitution,  while  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, purporting  to  come  from  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Society,  contained  several  eminent  names.  The  petitioners  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  a  second  legislative  house  would  not  be  like  a 
"House  of  Lords,"  as  was  asserted  by  the  council  of  censors,  and 
on  the  occasion  relieved  themselves  of  their  mental  burden  in 
vigorous  expressions  of  disapproval.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the  old  system  of  government  had  been  in  operation  without  a 
thought  of  creating  a  second  legislative  branch.  The  Assembly 
had  often  been  subjected  to  criticism  for  its  action,  but  no  person 
ever  suggested  as  a  remedy  the  creation  of  a  second,  or  revisory 
body. 

All  effort  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  constitution  proved  un- 
availing and  public  opinion  smouldered  in  discontent,  waiting  for 
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the  first  seven  years  to  pass  and  hoping  for  a  revision  that  would 
conform  more  to  the  wishes  of  a  larger  number  of  the  people. 
The  bitterness  of  some  of  the  opponents  to  the  constitution  and  to 
those  who  had  gained  control  of  the  government  was  intense.  "I 
have  not  time  nor  patience,"  so  one  of  them  wrote,  "to  mention 
in  how  many  instances  the  Assembly  had  infringed  the  inviolable 
frame  of  government,  or  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  some  late 
appointments ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  late  steps  give  infinite 
dissatisfaction  to  the  men  of  property  and  understanding.  The 
clamors  of  the  red-hot  patriots  have  subsided  into  easy  places  and 
offices  of  profit.  The  posts  of  mere  trust  go  a-begging.  No  one 
can  be  found  to  accept  them." 

Tf  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  were  numerous  and  bitter, 
it  had  likewise  numerous  and  devoted  friends.  Its  democratic 
character  made  it  popular,  especially  in  the  interior  counties. 
The  prospect  of  "uniform  and  epaulets,  with  militia  titles  and 
paper  money,  making  numbers  of  persons  gentlemen  who  had 
never  been  so  before,"  aroused  this  class  to  an  unknown  degree. 
New  leaders  came  to  the  front  and  the  ease  with  which  they  got 
into  office  and  assisted  in  managing  public  affairs,  yielded  a  pleas- 
ure all  the  greater  because  it  was  so  unexpected. 

The  Council  assembled,  as  the  constitution  required,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1783,  and  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg  was  elect- 
ed President.  A  majority  of  the  members  favored  amending  the 
constitution,  so  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  a  house  of 
representatives  and  a  legislative  council ;  that  the  executive  power 
be  vested  in  a  governor  with  a  veto  power;  that  the  assembly 
should  consist  of  one  hundred  members  and  the  legislative  council 
of  twenty-nine  members;  that  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  serve  during  good  behavior,  with  fixed  salaries ; 
and  that  the  council  of  censors  should  be  abolished.  These 
amendments  were  favorably  regarded  by  twelve  censors,  while 
nine  were  opposed  to  them.  The  only  method  of  adopting  them 
was  by  a  constitutional  convention,  and  unfortunately  two-thirds 
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of  the  members  must  unite  to  do  this.  As  more  than  a  third  was 
opposed,  the  council  failed.  The  majority  then  issued  an  appeal  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  constitution  was  faulty  when  com- 
pared with  the  constitutions  of  other  States;  that  the  majority, 
but  not  two-thirds,  desired  to  amend  it  in  ways  that  would  render 
it  less  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  that  it  was  framed 
in  the  heat  of  party  passion  when  a  foe  menaced  the  State  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  absent  on  military  service;  that  many 
who  opposed  it  at  the  outset  had  submitted  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  amended;  that  seven  years  had  elapsed  and  a 
minority  that  did  not  represent  one-third  of  the  people  bound  the 
majority,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  trust  the  people  to  frame  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves ;  and  that  the  proposed  changes  were  not 
experiments,  but  had  been  tried  in  other  States. 

The  minority  also  issued  an  appeal.  They  asserted  that  time 
had  been  wasted  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  small  majority  in  trying  to 
make  a  new  constitution  instead  of  considering  the  infractions 
of  the  old  one ;  that  the  single  executive,  or  governor,  would  be 
dangerous,  and  especially  with  the  veto  power;  that  the  minority 
was  manfully  struggling  to  preserve  the  present  constitution;  that 
the  proposed  second  branch  of  the  legislature  was  in  effect  a 
"House  of  Lords."  Then  followed  a  pamphlet  war  on  the  action 
of  the  convention.  Though  highly  seasoned,  the  pamphleteers 
did  perhaps  advance  more  reasons  than  are  usually  found  in  simi- 
lar productions  of  those  days,  defending  or  criticising  the  consti- 
tution. The  war  lasted  through  the  summer,  but  was  not  es- 
pecially bitter.  Each  side  earnestly  contended  for  its  opinions 
and  felt  that  much  was  at  stake. 

On  resuming  its  sessions,  the  Council  took  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  the  early  days  of  that  body,  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  since  its 
adoption.  It  was  thought  that  the  instrument  was  clear  in  its 
principles  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  committee 
then  considered  the  alleged  infractions  of  the  constitution,  which, 
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although  they  were  of  minor  importance,  were  deemed  proper 
subjects  of  investigation  at  this  time,  and  especially  so  when 
the  question  of  the  life  of  the  constitution  itself  was  at  stake. 
But  notwithstanding  the  infractions  the  committee  finally  re- 
solved "that  there  does  not  appear  to  this  Council  an  aljsolute 
necessity  to  call  a  convention  to  alter  or  explain  or  amend  the  con- 
stitution." This  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to 
eight,  a  marked  change  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  censors 
since  their  previous  action.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  wrought  this  change.  A  petition  signed  by  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  of  Censors,  opposing  all 
changes.  This  petition  doubtless  impressed  the  members.  Then, 
too,  George  Bryan  had  been  elected  from  Philadelphia  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  a  conservative,  named 
Miles.  The  election  of  Bryan,  a  radical  of  the  radicals,  was  an 
indication  of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  Muhlenberg  admit- 
ted early  in  the  summer  that  the  conservatives  were  beaten,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  "blind  passion  and  mad  party  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon crowd."  Joseph  Reed  thought  their  chief  mistake  was  in 
presenting  too  many  amendments  and  that  if  only  a  few  had  been 
proposed,  the  needful  two-thirds  vote  of  the  censors  to  hold  a  con- 
vention might  have  been  secured.  Bryan  was  severely  attacked 
and  was  characterized  as  the  Censor-General  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
justification  of  their  course  the  censors  simply  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  and  then  adjourned.  They  admitted  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  constitution,  but  as  they  themselves  could  not  agree 
on  the  changes  needed,  they  had  decided  against  calling  a  conven- 
tion. They  also  set  forth  some  infringements  on  the  constitution, 
and  regretted  the  lack  of  unanimity  among  themselves.  This 
address,  however,  was  not  a  unanimous  product,  for  of  the 
twenty-one,  nine  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Thus  the  first  session  was  ended,  and  the  constitution,  which 
had  been  assailed  so  long,  still  remained  unchanged.  This  was  a 
keen  disappointment  to  those  who  had  been  patiently  waiting  to 
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have  the  constitution  amended ;  and  yet,  radical  as  were  those  in 
control  and  determined  as  they  were  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
besides  resorting  to  some  strong  war  measures,  they  had  done 
nothing  to  indicate  an  intention  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  were  fond  of  office,  of  power ;  this  ancient  senti- 
ment could  in  no  wise  be  stilled  in  them,  yet  they  were  true  be- 
lievers in  liberty.  The  people  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that 
good  government  is,  after  all,  more  an  affair  of  men  than  of 
constitutions.  Penn  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  when  he 
said  that  good  government  depends  far  more  on  good  men  than 
on  the  wisest  laws.  The  constitution  was  not  the  sheet  anchor  of 
liberty,  but  only  the  expression  of  it;  this  was  a  personal  quality 
to  grow  and  be  preserved  within  people  by  personal  action,  and 
not  by  extraneous  action. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  Muhlenberg,  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  brother  in  the  summer  of  1784,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Council,  setting  forth  the  prevailing  feeling.  He  declared  that 
blind  passion  and  mad  party  spirit  were  so  strong  and  bitter  that 
its  possessors  "would  rather  put  up  with  three  times  as  many  de- 
fects of  the  constitution  than  with  the  convention."  But  he  also 
asks :  "Is  there  not  a  real  aristocracy  where  a  few  leaders  of  the 
party,  by  untiring  effort,  manage  to  withhold  from  the  people" 
their  own  power?  "Do  they  not  betray  a  ridiculous  fear  that  in 
a  convention  based  upon  equal  representation  of  the  people  the 
people  might  alter  the  constitution?"  Then  he  justly  finds  fault 
that  1,500  taxables  in  Washington,  Bedford,  Westmoreland  and 
other  back  counties,  which  had  paid  little  or  no  tax  during  the 
Revolution,  should  have  as  much  to  say  in  the  Council  of  Censors 
as  those  from  Lancaster  or  Philadelphia,  which  had  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  State. 

The  discontent  with  the  constitution  did  not  die  with  the  in- 
action of  the  censors.  The  old  confederation  was  now  expiring 
and  the  chaos  was  becoming  darker  than  ever.  Finally  when  all 
authority  was  gone,  and  the  people  had  suffered  enough  from  the 
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lack  of  it,  they  were  willing  to  adopt  another  constitution  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  enduring  life. 

The  same  movement  that  led  t(j  the  ratification  of  the  ledcral 
constitution  by  Pennsylvania,  stirred  the  waters  in  another  di- 
rection. If  the  federal  constitution  could  be  ratified  by  a  con- 
vention, wdiy  could  not  a  convention  be  called  to  make  and  ado])t 
another  constitution  for  Pennsylvania?  Out  of  this  idea  in  due 
time  grew  a  petition  addressed  to  the  legislature,  asking  that  body 
to  take  needful  steps  to  call  a  constitutional  convention.  Resolu- 
tions embodying  the  idea  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members.  These  were  opposed,  among  others,  by  James  Mc- 
Lane,  who  had  been  a  censor  and  was  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention  of  1783.  The  main  argument  was  that 
the  constitution  of  1776  had  provided  a  way  for  amending  it, 
through  action  by  the  censors,  and  that  any  other  would  be  un- 
constitutional and  revolutionary.  The  committee  of  the  whole 
debated  the  resolutions  and  reported  to  the  House  in  their  fav()r. 
The  report  declared  that  it  was  believed  the  people  desired  this 
in  preference  to  that  made  by  the  Council  of  Censors,  which  was 
not  only  unequal  and  unnecessarily  expensive,  but  too  dilatory  to 
produce  the  speedy  and  necessary  alterations  which  the  late 
change  in  the  political  union  and  the  exigencies  of  the  State  re- 
quired. Furthermore,  the  bill  of  rights  recognized  the  people 
as  possessed  of  all  the  necessary  powers  in  the  premises :  that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  had  mixed  with  the  people  of  the  State 
and  found  them  desirous  of  having  a  convention  called ;  that  this 
proceeding  was  right  and  necessary.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  members  of  the  convention  be  elected  in  the  same  manner 
as  members  of  the  Assembly  and  on  the  same  day,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  added  that  the  convention  should  meet,  propose  the  need- 
ed alterations  and  amendments,  submit  them  to  the  people  for 
their  consideration,  and  then  adjourn  four  months  previous  to  the 
final  completion  of  their  work.  The  resolutions  passed  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-nine  to  seventeen. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  "Gazette"  declared  that  the  Assembly- 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people;  that  the 
Council  of  Censors  was  elected  under  the  same  vicious  principle  as 
that  in  which  the  constitution  was  framed;  "each  county,  great  and 
small,  had  the  same  number  of  voters,  each  had  a  vote."  The 
people  had  tested  the  Council  of  Censors  once  and  had  been  dis- 
appointed ;  they  had  proved  an  impassable  wall  to  any  improve- 
ment. Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  opposed  the  constitution  of 
1776,  was  still  its  enemy,  and  urged  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Lu- 
zerne, to  become  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  He 
felt  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  changed  to  conform  more 
fully  "with  the  new  continental  wagon."  Albert  Gallatin  was  in 
favor  of  a  change,  but  in  the  prescribed  way,  through  the  censors. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  members.  Indeed,  there  was  a  strong 
and  general  feeling,  especially  among  the  most  intelligent,  that  the 
constitution  of  1776  had  been  hastily  framed  and  was  inadequate, 
and  was  still  more  so  with  the  changed  situation  of  the  later 
period. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1789,  the  convention  met  to  revise 
the  constitution.  Its  members  had  been  chosen  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion. The  Assembly  had  directed  them  to  frame  such  amend- 
ments as  were  necessary,  publish  them,  and  after  an  adjournment 
of  four  months  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people,  to  reassemble 
and  complete  its  work.  So  the  censors  were  ignored  and  a 
method  was  adopted  for  forming  a  new  constitution  as  revolution- 
ary as  that  adopted  for  forming  the  constitution  of  1776.  The 
conservatives  of  that  day  who  were  trying  to  save  the  political 
ark  in  which  they  had  securely  floated  for  so  many  years,  in 
turn  became  the  radical  element  that  sought  to  overthrow  the 
existing  constitution  by  a  method  unknown  to  the  instrument 
itself,  though  it  had  provided  a  clear  way  for  revision.  Neces- 
sity, which  was  the  justification  of  the  actors  in  1776,  was  the 
justification  by  the  makers  of  the  constitution  of  1790.       Each 
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party  sent  to  the  convention  its  most  prominent  men.  On  the 
Repubhcan  side,  those  in  favor  of  a  new  constitution  were  Wilson, 
McKean,  Mifflin  and  Pickering;  among  the  ConstitutionaHsts 
were  the  names  of  Findley,  SmiHe,  Whitehill  and  Gallatin. 

Already  new  parties  had  begun  to  form.  The  Constitutional- 
ists had  been  divided  into  those  in  favor  of  revision  and  "those  who 
were  not,  and  ultimately  this  change  in  amending  the  constitution 
led  to  still  larger  consequences.  For  some  days  the  Republicans 
declaimed  against  the  constitution  of  1776,  which  surely  tended 
to  irritate  the  spirit  of  party  and  make  things  worse  instead  of 
better.  Into  this  fermenting  sea  of  talk  Wilson  did  not  plunge. 
The  Constitutionalists  felt  themselves  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  their  strong  opposition  to  the  federal  constitution, 
and  were  therefore  desirous  to  reinstate  themselves  in  pul:)lic 
favor  by  a  fair  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  Findley,  the 
most  influential  and  candid  of  these  leaders,  approached  Wilson 
and  between  them  an  agreement  was  made  concerning  the  mode 
of  treating  the  existing  constitution.  Findley  was  to  make  a  pre- 
paratory speech,  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  and  Wilson  was  to  fol- 
low with  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  changes  to  which 
they  had  consented.  Findley's  speech  was  as  politic  as  could 
have  been  desired.  "Even  though  the  present  constitution  might 
be  good  in  theory,"  he  said,  "yet  so  many  deviations  had  been 
made  from  it,  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  had  always  existed 
about  it,  and  the  voluntary  election  of  the  present  convention  was 
such  a  testimony  of  want  of  confidence  in  it,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  restoring  its  energy  without  essential  alterations."  The 
convention  then  proceeded  with  its  work  and  for  once  party  bar- 
riers appeared  to  be  removed.  The  lines  along  which  the  consti- 
tution was  to  be  altered  were  fixed  with  but  few  dissenting  votes. 
The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  executive  to  be 
vested  in  a  single  person,  with  a  veto  power ;  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  have 
fixed  salaries,  and  the  bill  of  rights  was  to  be  revised  and  the 
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rights  of  the  citizens  more  accurately  defined  and  made  to  con- 
form to  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  two  subjects  which  occasioned 
the  warmest  debate  were  the  manner  of  electing  the  members  of 
the  senate  and  the  regulation  of  the  press.  The  committee  on  re- 
vision had  reported  in  favor  of  choosing  them  through  the 
medium  of  electors.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
his  time,  urged  that  the  senate  should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  check  on  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  possi- 
ble impurities  of  an  immediate  election  by  the  people  would  be 
avoided  by  means  of  electors.  In  choosing  the  senators  by 
a  selected  few,  it  was  presumable  that  their  choice  would  be  more 
respectable  and  more  influential  than  if  chosen  by  the  multitude, 
and  so  would  partake  in  no  small  degree  of  the  proper  qualities 
of  an  upper  house.  Wilson  had  offered  his  amendment  of  elec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives,  except  by  larger 
districts,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  was  questioned  because  the  two 
houses  would  then  be  of  precisely  the  same  character,  too  homo- 
geneous for  either  to  operate  as  a  corrective  of  the  other.  Wilson 
defended  his  plan  with  masterly  ability.  He  contended  that  each 
body  would  operate  as  a  check  on  the  other  by  virtue  of  its  esprit 
de  corps  and  different  periods  of  service,  as  the  representatives 
were  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year  and  the  senators  for  four 
years.  He  urged,  too,  that  the  system  of  electors  would  open  the 
door  to  unfair  practice  and  intrigue;  that  the  senators  should  be 
as  favorably  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  representatives,  and 
be  inspired  with  equal  confidence  by  feeling  that  they  were  equally 
the  chosen  servants  of  the  people. 

Graydon  says  that  the  debate  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  contest  between  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  and  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained  to  either 
that  might  prevail.  Wilson,  hitherto  deemed  an  aristocrat,  a 
monarchist  and  a  despot,  as  all  the  federalists  were  at  that  time, 
found  his  adherents  on  this  occasion,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on 
the  democratic  or  anti-federal  side  of  the  house.     In  the  end  Wil- 
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son  triumphed  and  the  elector  system  was  rejected;  and  with  it 
the  proposed  scheme  for  "protecting  wealth"  also  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  regulation  of  the  press  was  another  subject  of  animated 
debate,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  truth  should  be  received 
as  a  justification  on  prosecutions  for  libel.  The  lawyers  were 
divided.  Graydon  was  among  the  "simple  voters,"  who  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  given.  Although  absolved  from  his  sin  by 
federal  opinion,  as  he  afterward  remarked,  "I  was  then  subjected 
to  the  imputation  of  wild  innovation  and  democracy." 

The  new  constitution  was  finally  adopted  without  serious 
disturbance.  The  convention  probably  was  the  ablest  State 
political  association  that  had  been  convened  for  any  purpose.  Wil- 
son and  Lewis  were  the  chief  debaters  on  their  respective  sides. 
Ross,  Addison  and  Sitgreaves  were  younger  men,  who,  by  the 
part  they  took,  added  to  their  early  reputation.  If  Gallatin  said 
less,  and  did  not  rise  so  high  into  the  common  light  of  men,  he 
far  outshone  them  at  a  later  period.  "Wilson,"  says  Graydon, 
"was  truly  great,  but  enthusiastically  democratic."  The  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  had  put  him  in  good  favor  with  the 
people. 

Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history  in  his  time  and  by  far  the  greatest  figure  in  the  con- 
vention. He  was  born  in  Scotland,  pursued  his  studies  at  Glas- 
gow, St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1766.  At  first  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  also  a  law  student  in  John  Dickinson's  office,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  where  he  was  living  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution.  He  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  public  life,  for  he  assisted  in  making  the  constitution  of 
1776,  and  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1787.  He  had  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  had  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  he  signed  his  name.  He 
had  also  served  as  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  mili- 
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tia,  as  advocate-general  of  France  in  America  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  represented  the  State  in  its  contro- 
versy with  Connecticut  before  the  federal  commission.  Higher 
honors  awaited  him.  In  1787  President  Washington  appointed 
him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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Scene  of  First  Firing — Brandywine 

Between  Americans  and  Cornwallis'  division, 
battle  of  Brandywine,  showing  where  the  road 
from  Osborne's  Hill  crosses  road  near  Birming- 
ham. Engraved  for  this  work  from  a  negative 
by  D.  E.  Brinton 

and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  may  be  said  of  Lewis,  Wilson's  contemporary,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  eminent  lawyers  of  his  day,  who, 
with  only  the  education  of  a  country  school,  began  the  study  of 
the  law  and  by  industry  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  had 
serxed  in  llie  legislature  and  later  stood  high  in  tlie  convention. 

in  the  convention  there  were  many  others  who  deserve 
more    than    a    passing    notice.     There    was    I^ickering,     from 
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Luzerne,  deeply  interested  in  education  and  trying-  to  secure  an 
amendment  for  which  neither  the  convention  nor  people  were 
then  ready  and  must  wait  many  years.  He  favored  free  schools 
supported  by  the  State.  Chief  Justice  McKean  was  a  participant, 
but  giving  no  sign  of  those  strong  democratic  sentiments  for 
which  he  became  so  well  known  during  his  executive  career. 
There  was  Mifflin,  then  unconscious  of  the  honors  that  were  soon 
to  fall  on  him  as  the  first  executive  under  the  new  constitution. 
There  were  Smilie  and  Findley,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people;  such  were  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in 
this  body.  Filled  with  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and  ambitions 
as  men  of  our  own  time,  members  of  differing  parties  and  re- 
ligious beliefs,  they  met  for  a  common  purpose,  but  how  difficult 
it  was  for  them  to  bring  forth  the  best  result  from  such  discordant 
elements ;  from  minds  so  swayed  by  personal  anrl  party  interest. 
by  religious  convictions,  by  the  hope  or  fear  entertained  of  the 
wisdom  or  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  es]iecially  of  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  to  govern. 

Having  completed  its  allotted  task  the  convention,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1790,  adjourned  to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  its  work.  They  waited  more  than  five  months 
for  this  purpose.  Then  on  the  9th  of  August  the  convention  re- 
assembled and  three  weeks  more  were  spent  in  making  minor 
changes.  At  last,  on  the  2d  of  September,  the  convention,  with 
one  dissenting  vote,  ratified  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MIFFLIN'S   ADMINISTRATION-  1790-1799 

HAVING  adopted  a  new  constitution,  the  end  of  the  old 
order  of  things  had  come  and  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  real  governor,  and  legis- 
lation was  to  be  the  honest  product  of  two  legislative  bodies. 
Mifflin  was  nominated  as  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  party, 
and  General  St.  Clair  of  the  Republican.  Mifflin's  nomination 
was  easily  effected,  for  he  reflected  all  the  elements  of  his  party. 

The  two  parties  were  in  an  unusual  condition.  The  party  of 
the  revolution  had  been  the  radicals  and  since  1776,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Dickinson's  term,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
power.  To  do  this  it  had  often  adopted  and  enforced  harsh  meas- 
ures ;  had  enacted  test  laws  and  kept  them  in  force  long  after  the 
necessity  for  them  had  passed  away,  because  it  was  known  that 
their  repeal  would  be  accompanied  with  the  crash  of  its  downfall 
and  the  exultation  of  its  enemies.  For  the  same  reason  it  had 
opposed  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  although  well  aware 
that  it  was  defective,  and  seeing  that  revision  was  inevit- 
able, it  at  last  yielded  quite  as  much  as  its  opponents  desired.  Yet 
the  attack  made  by  Wilson  on  the  elector  plan  for  choosing  sen- 
ators was  decisive  for  the  Republicans  and  indicative  of  the  great 
political  change  that  was  soon  to  come.  For  this  great  change 
the  people  were  not  quite  ready.  Perhaps  the  Republicans  would 
have  succeeded  in  1790  had  they  nominated  a  man  possessing 
more  popularity  than  St.  Clair.     lie  had  been  a  faithful  but  not 
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conspicuous  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
career  especiahy  to  recommend  him  to  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ments in  the  Repuhlican  party  who  had  never  been  inflamed  with 
the  war  fever.  He  was  nominated,  believing  that  the  real  oppo- 
nents of  the  Republicans  would  support  him,  and  that  his  war  rec- 
ord would  draw  others  who  had  favored  the  Revolution.  In  other 
words,  he  stood  for  revolution,  though  nominated  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  At  the  head  of  his  party 
at  that  time  were  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  James  Wilson,  Rob- 
ert Morris,  Colonel  Miles,  James  Rush  and  others,  who  published 
an  address  recommending  St.  Clair.  He  had  served  as  Governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  was  everywhere  known  and  re- 
spected, yet  was  lacking  in  that  popularity  which  Miffln  more  for- 
tunately possessed.  In  the  address  issued  by  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  party,  the  two  chief  points  they  urged 
were  his  patriotism  and  Washington's  regard  for  him.  "His 
eminent  abilities,"  said  the  address,  "have  rendered  him  as  con- 
spicuous in  peace  as  his  military  talents  and  knowledge  rendered 
him  useful  in  war.  .  .  .  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  him  for 
public  life;  his  amiable  manners,  his  strict  integrity,  his  compre- 
hensive mind  and  extensive  knowledge,  his  steady  patriotism  and 
his  decisive  and  independent  judgment  in  public  affairs,  all  con- 
spire to  qualify  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  office  of  governor  by  our  new  constitution." 
These  things  were  true  and  yet  he  was  no  popular  idol  like  his 
opponent.  Though  Washington  seemed  to  have  had  a  high  re- 
gard for  his  abilities, he  never  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war.  Mifflin  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
State.  He  had  all  along  favored  a  constitutional  convention,  for 
he  saw  the  need  of  revising  that  instrument.  He  was  forty-six 
years  old,  and  though  not  of  imposing  stature,  with  a  strong 
frame,  he  impressed  others  with  his  power  and  could  endure 
much.  A  most  cheerful,  affable,  companionable  man,  he  won 
the  regard  of  all  by  his  warm  and  engaging  manners.     Besides 
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his  winning  personal  qualities,  he  was  a  fluent  speaker,  with  a 
fine  voice  and  animated  manner. 

When  twenty-eight  years  old  Mifflin  began  his  public  career 
as  one  of  the  two  burgesses  to  represent  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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James  Wilson 

Educator;  statesman;  delegate  to  Provincial 
Convention,  1775;  Indian  commissioner,  1775; 
signer  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776;  ad- 
vocate-general for  French  government,  1781; 
counsel  for  Pennsylvania  in  Wyoming  Valley 
land  controversy  with  Connecticut,  1782;  con- 
gressman, 1783-1785;  member  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  associate  justice  United 
States  Supreme   Court,    1789- 1798 

ill  the  provincial  legislature,  and  was  elected  the  following  year, 
having  for  a  colleague  the  renowned  Franklin.  Early  scenting 
the  Revolutionary  breeze,  he  was,  in  July,  1774,  included  in  the 
list  of  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Of  these  dele- 
gates he  was  the  youngest. 
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When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Philadel- 
phia, the  people  soon  heard  from  Mifflin  and  learned  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  A  town  meeting  was  called,  resolutions  were  re- 
ported and  addresses  were  delivered.  The  youngest  of  those  who 
spoke,  perhaps  he  was  the  most  fearless.  "Let  us  not,"  he  said, 
"be  bold  in  declaration,  and  afterward  cold  in  action.  Let  not  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  to-day  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  nor  have  it 
said  of  Philadelphia  that  she  passed  noble  resolutions,  slept  upon 
them  and  afterwards  neglected  them."  What  he  asked  others  t(j 
do,  he  did  himself.  As  men  began  to  realize  that  resistance  must 
take  more  serious  form  than  words  and  resolutions,  Milflin  en- 
listed, was  appointed  major,  and  departed  for  the  military  camp 
before  Boston.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  received  from 
Congress  the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  For  a  consider- 
able period,  also,  he  acted  as  quartermaster-general.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  and  after  Washington  had  re- 
treated through  New  Jersey  and  the  people  had  become  greatly 
depressed,  Mifflin  was  besought  to  rouse  the  failing  patriotism  of 
the  public,  and  he  at  once  started  on  his  mission.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  assembled  at  every  convenient  place  of  pul)Hc  resort, 
and  he  contributed  much  to  awaken  a  new  h.ope.  So  noteworthy, 
indeed,  had  been  his  efforts  that  Congress  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  relation  to  the  charges  lirought  against 
Mifflin  as  an  officer  of  the  American  army  and  of  the  subsequent 
investigation  by  the  order  of  Congress,  Rawle  says:  "We  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  this  procedure  arose  from  clamors  with 
which  Congress  was  beset,  and  which  they  knew  not  how  other- 
wise to  appease.  His  particular  friends  might,  indeed,  have  con- 
curred in  the  measure  from  a  desire  of  vindicating  his  character, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  himself 
satisfied  that  no  neglect  of  duty  was  imputable  to  him.  We  may 
account  for  the  distress  of  the  army,  as  proceeding  from  a  variety 
of  causes  not  imputable  to  General  Mifflin.  It  is  certain  that  he 
earnestly  courted  inquiry,  and  after  waiting  some  time  and  find- 
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ing  that  no  proceeding  took  place,  he  indignantly  returned  his 
commission  to  Congress,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  re- 
sign ;  but  this  application  was  not  more  successful  than  the  for- 
mer." 

The  closing  of  Mifflin's  military  career  was  not  a  withdrawal 
from  public  service.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  elected  President  of  that  body.  While  thus 
serving  he  received  the  resignation  of  the  military  commission  of 
Washington,  by  which  he  had  been  borne  "to  glory  and  his  coun- 
try to  independence."  Ill-treated,  poorly  sustained,  with  an  in- 
triguing party  behind  and  trying  to  overthrow  him,  amid  all  trials 
standing  firm  as  a  rock,  Mifflin  kept  his  own  counsel,  restrained 
his  wrath,  and  kept  his  eye  single  to  the  path  of  duty.  Nothing 
led  him  aside,  nothing  swerved  him ;  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
how  numerous  had  been  his  enemies,  or  how  great  were  his  trials 
and  his  triumphs.  In  a  short  time  after  leaving  Congress  he  was 
a  private  citizen,  but  not  long.  In  1785  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  three  years  afterward  was  a  member  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  succeeding  Franklin.  In 
forming  the  constitution  of  1790,  he  presided  over  the  convention, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  was  elected  the  first  Governor  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mifflin's  election  was  evident  from  the  outset,  for  as  there 
were  no  real  issues,  the  result  turned  chiefly  on  his  better  known 
personal  qualities.  Parties  had  not  yet  become  crystallized  with 
definite  issues,  hence  the  personal  popularity  of  their  candidates 
largely  determined  their  success.  Such  was  the  political  tide  on 
which  Mifflin  floated  into  the  executive  chair.  His  success  was 
chiefly  his  own ;  he  had  builded  his  own  house.  With  a  new  con- 
stitution which  was  satisfactory  to  almost  every  one,  and  a 
Governor  hardly  less  so,  the  people  soon  settled  into  peaceful 
ways.  It  w^as  a  relief  to  feel  that  once  more  the  country  and  the 
State  were  living  under  constitutional  forms  possessing  real  life 
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and  vitality.  The  Assembly  chosen  under  the  new  constitution 
contained  various  political  elements,  many  of  them  of  exceedingly 
good  quality,  others  somewhat  indifferent,  but  taken  together 
this  first  legislative  body  under  Mifflin  was  representative  of  the 
different  interests  of  the  State  and  performed  its  difficult  task  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public.  But  in  its  entirety  the 
Assembly  was  a  fairly  representative  body,  in  its  personnel  fully 
reflecting  the  times ;  its  duties  were  performed  fearlessly  and  hon- 
orably, and  the  criticisms  put  upon  it  by  certain  newspaper  writ- 
ers were  not  more  than  expressions  of  individual  opinion,  such  as 
have  been  visited  upon  every  house  of  Assembly  from  Mifflin's 
day  to  the  second  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Governor's  chief  political  adviser  was  Alexander  J.  Dal- 
las, who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  biographer  says  the  office  was  "unsought  and  un- 
expected." Dallas  was  then  a  young  man,  profitably  practicing 
law,  yet  deeply  immersed  in  politics.  He  knew  the  leading 
men  in  the  State  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence 
with  Gallatin,  Findley,  Smilie,  Addison  and  others  who  shared 
political  sentiments  in  harmony  to  his  own.  Of  undoubted  abil- 
ity, strong-minded,  honest  and  incapable  of  meanness,  he  strongly 
impressed  himself  on  all  who  knew  him  or  heard  him  speak. 
Mifflin,  realizing  his  worth,  kept  him  in  office  during  the  nine 
years  of  his  governorship. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  the  course  of  legis- 
lation turned  in  various  channels,  for  measures  of  great  public  im- 
portance recjuired  attention ;  and  while  some  of  these  measures 
were  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  others  were  of  less  public  charac- 
ter and  appeared  to  favor  individual  enterprises,  and  therefore  all 
were  made  the  subject  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  non-progres- 
sive element  of  the  community.  One  of  these  measures  was  that 
urged  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Canals, 
and  which  contemplated  the  construction  of  highways  and  arti- 
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ficial  water  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  suggestion 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  so  great  that  the  legislature  was 
compelled  to  reject  the  proposition  as  originally  presented  and  to 
pass  bills  providing  only  partial  and  doubtful  encouragement  for 
the  enterprises  sought  to  be  established.  In  various  quarters  the 
proposed   legislation   for  road   and   canal   construction  was   de- 
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nounced  as  foul,  deceptive  and  destructive,  and  the  non-progress- 
ive element  gladly  took  up  the  cry  and  sent  its  echoes  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  State,  until  the  legislative  mind  became  so  con- 
fused and  led  away  from  the  true  purpose  of  the  measure  that  the 
work  of  development  of  natural  resources  in  Pennsylvania  was 
delayed  for  a  score  of  years  at  least,  and  all  interests  were  made 
to  suffer.  At  a  later  period  the  feeling  of  opposition  was  over- 
come, the  improvements  originally  contemplated  were  carried  into 
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operation  and  great  good  resulted  thereby;  and  now,  notwith- 
standing the  truth  of  the  fact  that  iniquities  did  creep  into  the  sys- 
tem of  pubhc  improvements  estabhshed  by  the  State,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  there  was  reahzed  on  sale  but  a  small  part  of  the 
outlay  for  construction,  no  person  can  honestly  regret  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  building  up  the  great  sys- 
tem of  public  works  that  ultimately  gave  Pennsylvania  a  standing 
among  the  progressive  States  of  the  Union.  This  special  subject 
is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work,  hence  further  allusion  to  it  in 
this  place  is  unnecessary. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  water  courses, 
the  important  measures  whi^h  seem  to  have  demanded  early  legis- 
lative action  were  those  relating  to  banking  and  paper  currency, 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  individual  and  local  needs  re- 
sulting in  general  laws  and  ''the  expansion  or  contraction  of  local 
governing  as  correctives  of  defects  in  the  more  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  State." 

In  his  first  message  to  the  legislature  the  Governor  referred  to 
the  need  of  improving  the  ways  and  means  of  transportation  for 
the  general  welfare,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestions  re- 
lating to  bank  legislation  appear  to  have  been  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  confer  special  favors  upon  individuals,  while  the  pub- 
lic welfare  was  made  of  secondary  importance.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  an  outcry  against  class  legislation,  favoritism,  and  an 
arrayal  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  against  the  common  people, 
which  has  been  heard  in  all  generations  of  the  past — and  is  not  un- 
known in  the  present — but  was  only  the  rantings  of  the  demagogic 
element  of  that  period.  The  object  of  creating  banks  was,  is, 
and  always  should  be,  individual  profit,  and  therefore  public  wel- 
fare. 

Legislation  concerning  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  said  to 
have  been  colored  largely  by  the  hope  of  personal  gain  as  opposed 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  State.  The  same  feeling  that  existed 
among  land  owners  in  Penn's  time  in  opposition  to  him,  continued 
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after  the  State  became  the  owner.  The  persistence  in  private 
legislation,  though  free  from  objection  save  that  of  wasting  time 
and  energy,  and  the  slowness  of  the  legislature  in  enacting  gen- 
eral laws  comprehensive  enough  to  include  nearly  the  whole  field 
of  private  legislation,  as  in  the  example  just  given,  was  extraordi- 
nary. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  on  the  7th  of  December,  1790, 
and  the  Governor's  address  was  read  before  the  Senate  and  House. 
It  described  the  financial  condition  of  the  State,  the  decrease  of  its 
debt,  the  need  of  revising  many  laws  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  regula- 
tions respecting  the  confinement  and  labor  of  convicts  the  num- 
ber of  offenses  had  been  comparatively  few.  The  Governor  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  surveying  the  roads  and  rivers,  of 
regulating  wages  and  compensation  of  public  officers  and  other 
matters. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Governor  MifBin  had  a  clash 
with  the  federal  government.  Several  persons  had  been  indicted 
in  Washington  county  for  forcibly  carrying  ofif  a  free  negro  into 
another  State  with  the  intention  of  selling  him  as  a  slave,  which 
action  was  a  plain  violation  of  law.  Governor  Mifflin  learned 
that  the  offenders  had  fled  to  Virginia,  and  he  applied  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  for  their  delivery  as  fugitives  from  justice. 
The  application  was  refused,  upon  which  the  demand  was  repeated 
with  more  emphasis  and  formality,  but  still  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  refused  to  comply.  In  a  message  to  the  legislature. 
Governor  Mifflin  stated  that  if  the  negro  was  not  lawfully  eman- 
cipated, he  could  have  been  restored  to  his  master  on  peaceable 
application  to  a  competent  tribunal ;  but  if  by  the  benevolent  oper- 
ation of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  (which  had  long  been  es- 
teemed an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  our  code)  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom,  the  honor  that  had  bestowed  that  blessing  on  him 
should  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.     The  Governor  of 
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Virginia  sought  to  justify  his  action,  but  Mifflin  continued  to  press 
the  matter.  Finally  Congress  enacted  that  fugitives  from  justice 
and  persons  escaping  service  to  which  they  were  held,  were  alike 
within  the  constitutional  intent.  During  Mifflin's  term  as  gov- 
ernor other  ciuestions  than  those  of  a  political  character  and 
those  relating  to  the  system  of  internal  improvements  proposed 
for  the  general  welfare,  came  up  for  discussion  and  adjust- 
ment. One  at  least  of  these  had  its  origin  in  a  period  long  ante- 
dating that  of  which  we  write,  hence,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  which  was  accomplished  during  Mifflin's  term  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  those  earlier  events  is  necessary. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  white  man's  occupancy  of  the  coun- 
try around  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  that  region  had  been  a 
strange  scene  of  dissension  and  strife.  The  title  to  the  majestic 
gateway  of  the  valley  of  the  Alississippi  was  not  settled  till  1779; 
and  a  vague,  undefined  belief  existed  as  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  valley  lying  beyond.  If,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  the 
fertility  of  western  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  began  to  draw  many  westward,  the  discover- 
ing that  it  was  the  portal  to  the  largest  and  richest  valley  await- 
ing settlement  then  known,  was  ere  long  to  draw  far  more. 
Stretching  toward  the  setting  sun  for  more  than  two  thousand 
miles,  the  area  of  every  eastern  valley  was,  in  comparison,  dwarfed 
into  insignificance.  A  few  persons,  not  many,  had  crept  over  the 
mountains  before  the  time  of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition. 
They  had  crossed  at  various  places,  the  most  frequented  route  be- 
ing the  northerly  path  leading  to  Fort  Duquesne.  After  the 
peace  of  1 763,  the  wonders  of  the  west  began  to  draw  settlement 
more  strongly.  At  first,  the  people  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
traveled  in  the  largest  number,  and  so  great  was  the  exodus  that 
the  English  government  was  alarmed,  for  it  made  a  strong  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Indians  against  the  invasion 
of  their  domain.  In  1763  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  regu- 
lating the  bounds  and  affairs  of  his  new  possessions,  declaring 
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among  other  things  that  the  Indians  must  not  be  molested  in  their 
hunting-grounds,  and  forbidding  every  Governor  from  granting 
lands  beyond  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fell  into  the  Atlantic. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  were  no  penalties  for  violating  the  King's 
decree,  the  people  continued  to  move  westward,  and  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  movement  they  adopted  a  policy  to  restrain  unlawful  settle- 
ments, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  on  the  territory  to 
which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  So  deter- 
mined was  General  Gage,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  he  in- 
formed the  Governor  that  if  he  wished  to  "take  proper  and  legal 
methods  to  remove  those  who  were  then  at  Redstone  Creek,  which 
was  within  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Pitt  would  assist  in  the  operation."  Nor  were  these  idle  words. 
Action  was  taken  to  compel  the  newcomers  to  retire.  They  were 
informed  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  ordered  that  if  they 
remained  their  goods  should  be  seized.  The  Indians,  it  was 
urged,  would  be  encouraged  by-  such  an  act  of  injustice,  "and  if 
accidents  should  happen,"  said  that  officer,  "you  lawless  people 
must  look  upon  yourselves  as  the  cause  of  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence  hurtful  to  your  persons  and  estates,  and  if  this  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  you  return  to  your  several  provinces,  his 
excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  will  order  an  armed  force  to 
drive  you  from  the  lands  you  have  taken  possession  of,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  property  of  the  In- 
dians, till  such  time  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  fix  a  further 
boundary."  Some  of  the  settlers  who  had  gone  over  the  moun- 
tains believed  this  action  was  merely  a  ruse  to  pacify  the  Indians. 
Not  stopping  with  these  measures,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1768, 
visiting  the  death  penalty,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  on  all  who 
settled  on  lands  not  purchased  from  the  Indians.  To  obviate  its 
force  some  purchasers  hunted  with  the  Indians  and  bought  settle- 
ment rights  from  them ;  but  squatter  sovereignty  still  ruled  in 
many  ])laces  and  was  a  source  of  discontent.     The  running  of  the 
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southern  boundary  line  in  1767  proved  that  the  settlements  around 
the  head  of  the  Ohio  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Penn  lost 
no  time  after  this  in  securing  a  cession  of  the  Indian  rights  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  province.  The  result  of  these  purchases 
from  the  Indians  was  to  lessen  the  tension  with  them,  but  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  squatter  settlement  were  not  ended.  Besides 
the  continued  tendency  to  take  up  lands  without  paying  for  them, 
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the  settlers  did  not  know  in  what  province  they  lived,  and  owing 
to  the  condition  of  things  they  were  strongly  inclined  to  maintain 
the  position  that  they  were  under  allegiance  to  no  authority.  This 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  all  their  bold,  adventurous  ways. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishing  of  the  line  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  Virginia  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  it, 
and  in  1774  the  strained  feelings  nearly  resulted  in  open  strife.  In 
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1774  Dr.  John  Connelly,  by  authority  of  Virginia,  took  possession 
of  Fort  Pitt,  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Dunmore,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  militia.  These  demonstrations  led  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  a  magistrate  of  Hannahstown,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest.  Connelly  was  forthwith  taken  into  custody  and  impris- 
oned, but  was  soon  released  on  bail.  He  returned  to  Augusta 
county,  Virginia,  which  adjoined  Pennsylvania,  was  made  justice 
of  the  peace,  then  returned  to  Hannahstown  in  April  following, 
and  with  a  company  of  men  marched  to  the  court  house,  gar- 
risoned it  and  forbade  even  the  magistrates  to  pass  without  his 
permission.  A  meeting  was  then  held  by  the  contending  parties 
and  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  question  of  the  boundary  to  the  de- 
cision of  commissioners.  Three  days  afterward,  when  three  of 
the  magistrates  returned  to  Pittsburg,  they  were  arrested  by  Con- 
nelly and  sent  under  guard  to  Staunton,  Virginia.  Governor 
Dunmore,  however,  released  them  and  they  returned  home.  Ne- 
gotiations having  failed,  Connelly  continued  to  exercise  authority 
over  Fort  Pitt.  In  the  autumn  Lord  Dunmore  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  all  persons  west  of 
Laurel  Hill  to  disregard  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania  and  give 
heed  to  that  of  Virginia.  Governor  Penn  then  issued  a  counter 
proclamation,  but  for  more  than  a  year  Fort  Dunmore  was  held 
by  Dunmore  and  Connelly,  and  during  that  period  many  question- 
able acts  characterized  their  course. 

Congress  at  length  took  action  in  the  matter.  A  circular  was 
issued  by  the  delegations  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  asking 
for  mutual  forbearance  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty; 
but  the  Virginia  authorities  were  not  moved  by  such  mild  advice, 
and  another  armed  force,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Neville, 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  Soon  after  the  coming 
of  Connelly,  in  1774,  Lord  Dunmore  opened  several  offices  for 
the  sale  of  land  and  warrants  were  granted  on  payment  of  small 
fees.  Penn  had  opened  a  land-office  in  April,  1769,  and  there 
were  several  thousand  applicants  the  first  day,  the  drawings  being 
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by  lot  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  preference.  The 
lands  most  sought  were  those  lying  north  of  the  Monongahela  in 
Westmoreland  county,  to  which  locality  Virginia  had  never  made 
any  claim.  Favorable  as  were  the  proprietary  terms,  those  of- 
fered by  Dunmore  were  more  attractive  to  settlers,  hence  many 
persons  applied  to  him  for  land.  In  a  short  time  he  had  estab- 
lished two  county  courts  south  of  the  Monongahela  and  one  north 
of  it,  at  Redstone,  all  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  establishing  of  courts  possessing  conflicting  jurisdiction 
in  tlie  same  territory  was  the  occasion  of  strange  results.  As 
judicial  officers  held  commissions  under  both  States,  the  laws 
they  executed  depended  on  the  election  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  applied.  Many  submitted  alternately  to  the  laws  first  of  one 
State  and  then  of  the  other,  as  they  were  moved  by  interest  or 
caprice,  while  others  refused  to  submit  to  any  lawful  authority. 
As  soon  as  the  proprietary  land-office  was  opened,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  and  the  surveyors  were  instructed  to  respect  the 
lands  of  actual  settlers  who  had  improved  them  to  the  value  of  £5 
and  not  to  survey  them  on  warrants  or  locations  of  a  date  previous 
to  the  settlements,  except  to  those  by  whom  the  settlements  were 
made.  Favored  by  this  indulgence,  which  was  usual  in  both 
Provinces,  few  of  those  who  lived  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela, 
and  had  already  occupied  the  lands,  applied  to  the  office  for  loca- 
tions or  warrants.  They  were  not  certain  to  which  Province  the 
soil  belonged,  and  probably  had  a  secret  wish  that  it  should  belong 
to  Virginia,  because  in  that  case  it  would  cost  them  about  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  the  price  for  which  land  was  sold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  the  boundary  line  was  at  last  settled  in  1779,  many 
persons  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  others  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  government  of  that 
State  and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  land,  projected  a  plan  for 
erecting  a  new  State.  By  the  terms  of  settling  the  boundary 
every  person  was  to  hold  his  land  on  the  conditions  under  which 
he  had  first  settled.     As  the  new  scheme  was  regarded  as  treason- 
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able  by  a  law  of  Pennsylvania,  nothing  further  was  attempted,  but 
many  of  those  who  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  government 
of  that  State  sold  their  plantations  and  gave  place  to  others. 

The  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  Virginia  were  drowned  in 
the  fiercer  strife  of  the  Revolution.  Then  the  people  who  had  dis- 
played so  much  energy  in  contending  with  their  old  foes,  concen- 
trated all  their  strength  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Two  regiments,  known  as  the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth  Virginia, 
besides  eight  full  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  were  raised 
in  this  region  and  gave  excellent  service  during  the  war.  Some 
of  these  troops  served  east  of  the  mountains  and  others  in  the 
several  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

When  the  war  closed,  three  counties  were  existing  west  of  the 
mountains  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  locating  along  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Youghiogheny,  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  while  many  more  were  going  farther  westward  toward  the 
great  Mississippi  valley.  In  1789  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  boats  and  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  settlement  in  that  western  region  of  country. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent invasion  by  hostile  Indian  warriors,  allies  of  the  British,  and 
nearly  the  entire  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  were 
actually  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  in  forts.  Westmoreland  was  attacked  while  the  court 
was  in  session  and  though  the  records  were  preserved,  the  town 
with  most  of  the  property  it  contained  was  burned,  and  a  number 
of  persons  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Though  the  northern 
frontier  of  this  country  was  continually  harassed,  those  in  the 
more  southwardly  settlements  were  by  no  means  exempted  from 
their  share  of  the  general  distress.  The  previous  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  rival  governments  weakened  their  exertions  in  the 
common  defense,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  war  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary. 
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Tlie  earliest  settlers  in  the  locality  referred  to  were  as  a  rule 
more  orderly  and  industrious  than  was  usual  among-  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  region.  Many  of  them  were  farmers  or  their  sons,  with 
growing  families,  and  they  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  ;  but  in  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  found  a  num- 
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ber  of  doubtful  characters  in  the  locality,  who  were  not  holding 
their  lands  under  lawful  titles,  but  were  squatters  and  were  much 
inclined  to  foment  trouble  in  the  region,  for  they  seemed  l)an(le(l 
together  under  a  leader.  The  four  western  counties  at  the  time 
of  the  "Western  Insurrection"  contained  about  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  Ex- 
cept Pittsburg,  which  contained  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
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there  were  no  towns  other  than  the  few  places  appointed  for 
holding  the  courts  of  justice  in  each  county.  There  were  scarcely 
any  roads,  and  the  mountains  formed  a  barrier  which  could  only 
be  passed  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The  only  trade  with  the  east 
was  by  pack-horses,  while  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  was  unsafe 
owing  to  Indian  troubles. 

In  this  section  of  the  Union,  where  two  States  had  long  been 
contending  for  the  mastery,  where  the  people  for  many  years  did 
not  know  to  which  colony  or  State  they  belonged,  where  rival 
courts  weakened  still  more  their  allegiance  to  any  authority,  the 
first  test  of  the  federal  constitution  was  destined  to  be  made.  As 
the  colonial  Assemblies  had  no  authority  to  levy  duties  on  imports, 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1756  imposed  an  excise  on  im- 
ported spirits.  The  law  was  enacted  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  it  was  appropriated  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  provincial  paper  money.  In  1772  the  excise  law  was 
revised  and  the  law  included  besides  wine, rum  and  brandy,  spirits 
distilled  from  the  natural  products  of  the  province,  except  those 
for  the  private  use  of  the  owner.  Though  its  terms  were  plain, 
the  tax  on  domestic  production  was  never  enforced. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  neither  foreign  rum  nor 
molasses  could  be  imported,  the  demand  for  domestic  distilled 
spirits  was  very  great  and  its  manufacture  was  profitable.  In  this 
way  was  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  rye,  wheat  and  other 
grains.  In  March,  1779,  the  Assembly  sought  to  prevent  by  law 
the  distillation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  meal,  but  six  months  after- 
ward the  act  was  repealed  with  respect  to  rye  and  barley.  The 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  militia  and  standing 
army  had  lessened  the  number  of  laboring  hands  and  the  low 
price  of  grain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  discouraged  the 
farmers  from  continuing  to  raise  as  much  as  before.  Others, 
who  were  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  failed  to  raise  their  annual 
crops  of  grain  and  thereby  sought  to  reduce  the  usual  supply  for 
the  needs  of  the  army.     This  led  to  a  prohibition  against  the 
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exportation  of  grain  and  flour  at  Philadelphia  and  the  passage  of 
an  excise  law  for  the  double  purpose  of  checking  evils  growing 
out  of  the  distilling  of  grain  into  spirits  and  for  creating  a  public 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 

In  1780  Congress  resolved  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
to  the  army  to  compensate  the  depreciated  value  of  the  currency 
and  required  the  States  to  discharge  their  respective  por- 
tions. Pennsylvania  issued  certificates  for  the  liquidated  depre- 
ciation and  in  addition  thereto  a  considerable  area  of  land  west 
of  the  Allegheny  river  and  some  confiscated  property  were  appro- 
priated for  the  discharge  of  this  debt.  But  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty was  not  salable  or  productive,  and  the  land,  which  was  of- 
fered at  auction,  was  sold  for  a  low  price.  Then  the  legislature 
on  the  application  of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  appro- 
priated the  revenue  arising  from  the  excise  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  the  final  discharge  of  the  debt.  The  several  attempts 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  excise  laws,  and  to  restrain  the 
evil  practices  growing  out  of  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors, 
led  to  serious  consequences  and  resulted  in  personal  encounters 
between  the  officers  and  violators  of  the  law.  This  period  of  his- 
tory has  been  known  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  it  involved 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  State 
for  many  years.  The  various  acts  of  violation  and  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them  are  matters  of  local  rather  than  general  history ; 
hence  they  need  not  be  referred  to  more  than  incidentally  in  this 
place.  Indeed,  this  troublous  period  had  its  beginning  long  an- 
terior to  Governor  Mifflin's  time,  yet  continued  into  his  term  and 
then  reached  its  final  culmination. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  an  excise 
tax  was  imposed  by  act  of  Congress.  There  was  great  need  of  in- 
creasing the  federal  revenue  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
the  government,  besides  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  indebt- 
edness that  Congress  had  assumed.  An  act  was  passed  taxing 
whiskey  according  to  its  quality.     It  was  then  worth  about  fifty 
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cents  a  gallon  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  and  twice  as 
much  on  the  east  side.  A  tax  therefore  of  seven  cents  a  gallon 
operated  most  unequally  on  the  people  of  the  two  sections.  The 
tax  in  the  west  was  in  effect  twice  as  heavy  as  in  the  east.  From 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  divided  allegiance  of  the  western  peo- 
ple between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  from  their  need  of 
depending  upon  themselves  for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
sprung  their  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  law,  and 
the  uprising  against  the  constituted  authority  which  is  known  in 
Pennsylvania  history  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

Gallatin,  Brackenridge  and  Findley  had  opposed  the  law,  well 
knowing  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  their  determined  characters, 
and  that  they  would  resist  its  enforcement.  Subsequent  events 
proved  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  it  was  not  thought  that  almost  the  entire  population 
in  the  disaffected  region  would  join  in  the  general  uprising  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  that  the  regularly  chosen  authorities  would 
themselves  countenance  the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  some 
of  the  committees  in  the  several  counties.  But  notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  feelings  the  region  was  not  without  an  element  of 
population  that  quietly  submitted  to  the  law  and  conscientiously 
regarded  its  provisions  despite  the  apparent  hardships  it  imposed. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  era  in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth, 
yet  Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only  State  in  which  such  events  took 
place  during  the  years  preceding  and  following  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

During  the  disturbed  period  various  laws  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  also  by  Congress  which  aimed  to  correct  the  exist- 
ing evils,  but  W'hich  failed  in  their  effect  through  lack  of  power  to 
enforce  them.  However,  in  May,  1792,  in  order  to  provide  both 
the  necessary  means  and  power,  another  act  was  passed  which  au- 
thorized the  calling  out  of  the  militia  forces  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions and  repel  invasions.  At  the  same  time  the  excise  rates  were 
reduced  and  other  changes  were  made  which  were  more  favorable 
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to  the  distiller.  The  measure  met  with  some  opposition,  yet  its 
justice  was  no  less  clearly  seen.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington 
that  the  law  was  a  good  topic  for  discussion,  and  might  prove  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  in  case  its  provisions  could  be  enforced 


Member  Committee  of  Safety,  1775;  president 
Council  of  Safety,  1776;  president  of  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  1777-1778 

and  were  acceptable  to  the  people.  By  this  act  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assumed  control  of  the  excise  and  all  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  at  the  time  of  these  troubles,  whiskey  was  really  the 
money  of  the  region.     This  idea  was  developed  in  some  resolu- 
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tioiis  adopted  at  a  Pittsburg  meeting,  held  in  August,  1792.  The 
preamble  stated  that  the  tax  was  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  of 
the  poor ;  that  internal  taxes  on  consumption  must,  in  the  end,  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  every  country  where  they  exist ;  that  the  law 
would  bring  distress  and  ruin  in  the  western  counties,  because  in 
them  there  was  little  or  no  money,  and  trade  was  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  that  chiefly  in  distilled  spirits. 

Not  long  after  the  Pittsburg  meeting  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  admonishing  all  persons  to  refrain  from  unlawful 
action  against  those  who  were  executing  the  excise  laws.  The 
supervisor  of  the  revenue  was  sent  from  Philadelphia  into  the 
western  counties  to  secureevidence  against  those  who  had  commit- 
ted assaults,  and  who  were  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting.  Seventeen 
persons  were  indicted  for  an  assault  on  Richmond,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  Wilson's  case,  and  were  tried  in  the  State  court  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1792,  and  most  of  them  were  convicted  and  fined.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  of  violations  of  law  and  at- 
tempted punishment  of  offenders  that  took  place  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  the  other  troubles  which 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  that  period.  For  a  long  time  the 
national  government  attempted  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
Congress,  but  with  no  more  success  than  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  State  authorities  in  dealing  with  its  rebellious  subjects.  This 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  federal  authorities  were  not  of  an  entirely  harmonious 
character,  hence  the  officers  of  the  State  did  little  to  assist  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  government. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Governor  Mifflin  and  President  Washington  and  his  advisers 
concerning  the  use  of  the  military  for  enforcing  the  law.  Mifflin 
did  not  understand  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  had 
proved  a  failure  as  a  means  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  laws, 
as  was  intimated  by  the  federal  authorities.  In  Chester  county ' 
a  violator  had  been  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  a  State  court,  and 
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a  question  arose  over  the  fact  that  such  a  result  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  the  regions  west  of  the  Alleg'hanies,  the  plain  infer- 
ence being  that  the  State  authorities  were  derelict  in  co-operating 
with  the  efforts  to  suppress  lawlessness  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. President  Washington  therefore  tried  to  establish  with 
Mifflin  a  harmonious  basis  of  action.  A  correspondence  was 
opened  and  continued  on  both  sides  and  the  respective  systems 
of  national  and  State  government  were  carefully  considered. 
Fortunately,  the  law  of  1792  provided  a  practicable  method  of 
procedure.  It  provided  that  if  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  after  receiving  evidence,  should  notify  the 
President  that  the  execution  of  the  law  was  obstructed  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  regu- 
lar officers  of  the  law,  then  the  militia  could  be  called  out.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  militia  of  the  State  where  the  disturbance  pre- 
vailed should  be  incompetent  to  quell  it,  then  the  forces  of  the 
neighboring  States  might  be  called  upon.  Hamilton  advised 
laying  the  evidence  of  the  outrages  described  and  of  the  inability 
of  the  federal  officers  to  execute  the  law,  before  Justice  Wilson. 
This  was  done,  the  certificate  from  the  justice  was  given,  and 
thereupon  the  President  issued  (August  7)  a  proclamation  calling 
on  the  people  in  the  insurrectionary  district  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  home  by  the  ist  of  September,  and  ordering 
out  fifteen  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  scene  and  put  down  the 
insurrection.  Provision  also  was  made  for  creating  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  five  persons,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  by  the  State,  whose  duty  was  to  adopt  measures  for 
quelling  the  insurrection.  The  apparent  adjustment  of  existing 
difficulties  by  the  action  above  indicated  was  a  source  of  joy 
throughout  the  State,  but  the  end  of  the  main  trouble  was  not  yet 
in  sight.  On  August  14,  a  convention  of  more  than  two  hundred 
delegates  was  assembled  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  those  who  were  interested  in  or  af- 
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fected  by,  the  action  of  the  federal  and  State  governments,  and 
also  to  determine  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  de- 
fense of  what  they  claimed  as  their  rights,  of  which  the  author- 
ities were  now  attempting  to  deprive  them.  Colonel  Cook  was 
appointed  chairman  and  Albert  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion.    The  proceedings  soon  took  an  animated  turn  and  the  old 


Lambert  Cadwalader 

Commissioned  colonel  in  American  army,  1776; 
captured  by  British,  1776,  and  paroled;  never  in 
active  service  afterwards 

spirit  of  open  resistance  was  manifested  in  the  utterances  of  the 
demagogic  element.  While  the  meeting  was  in  progress  the 
commissioners  (the  Pennsylvania  members  were  Chief  Justice 
McKean  and  William  Irvine)  arrived,  but  even  this  event  had 
not  the  effect  to  subdue  the  violent  clamor  or  to  awe  into  silence 
the  agitating  spirits  of  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and 
which  were  advocated  and  adopted  with  little  determined  oppo- 
sition until  the  secretary,  Gallatin,  took  the  floor  and  warmly  es- 
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poused  the  cause  of  order  and  peaceable  submission  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  nation. 

Gallatin's  effort  was  mainly  directed  against  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions offered  for  adoption  which  is  characterized  by  Findley  as 
"a  bold  attempt  to  form  a  combination  hostile  to  the  government, 
both  of  this  State  and  the  United  States."  In  alluding  to  Galla- 
tin's speech  at  this  critical  moment,  one  writer  says  "it  required 
no  little  courage  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  such  a  body."  But  what- 
ever of  physical  or  moral  courage  the  orator  of  the  occasion  may 
have  displayed,  his  logic  prevailed  with  the  convention,  and  the 
obnoxious  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  its  proponent,  and  in  its 
stead  the  convention  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  sixty,  with  power  to  call  a  new  meeting  of  the  people  or 
their  deputies  in  the  disaffected  region.  This  action  met  with 
popular  approval,  the  element  of  discontent  subsided  into  quiet 
and  the  determination  was  expressed  to  support  the  State  laws 
and  afford  protection  to  the  citizens. 

In  treating  of  the  eventual  results  of  the  convention.  Find- 
ley  says :  "This  was  an  important  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
order,  for  at  that  time  no  man  thought  himself  safe  in  many 
places  in  telling  his  real  sentiments.  Threats  were  not  only  cir- 
culated in  anonymous  letters,  but  were  contained  in  the  mottos 
on  liberty  poles ;  one  was  erected  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting 
and  within  view  of  it ;  the  motto  of  it  was  'Liberty  and  no  excise 
and  no  asylum  for  cowards  or  traitors.'  Every  man  was  es- 
teemed a  coward  or  traitor  by  those  disorganizers  who  dis- 
approved of  their  measures."  In  relation  to  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  place  of  the  convention,  the  same  writer 
says :  "The  commissioners  came  to  a  house  near  the  meeting  be- 
fore it  adjourned.  This  rendered  the  situation  of  the  friends  of 
order  more  delicate.  It  was  urged  by  some  that  the  meeting  should 
not  be  dissolved  till  they  would  know  and  decide  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  commissioners.  With  great  address,  however, 
they  were  prevailed  on  to  adjourn  without  day.     Men  of  dis- 
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cernnient  knew  that  nothing  would  bring  the  people  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty  without  time  for  reflection,  and  for  the  present 
agitated  state  of  mind  to  subside.  They  knew  also  that  if  time 
could  be  procured  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  people, 
everything  that  was  necessary  would  be  gained.  Therefore,  to 
restore  quietness  and  gain  time  was  the  great  object  with  Galla- 
tin and  those  who  thought  as  he  did."  On  the  20th  of  August, 
the  twelve  conferees  chosen  by  the  people  visited  the  five  commis- 
sioners at  Pittsburg.  At  the  first  consultation  all  the  conferees, 
except  Bradford,  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
their  duty  as  citizens  rendered  submission  necessary  and  proper. 
The  commissioners  proposed  amnesty  for  all  offenses,  that  crim- 
inal prosecutions  be  dropped  and  civil  suits  take  their  natural 
course.  The  conditions  on  which  these  terms  were  offered  were 
that  the  general  committee,  which  was  to  meet  at  Redstone  Old 
Fort,  should  especially  disclose  their  determination  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  w^ould  not  directly 
or  indirectly  oppose  the  execution  of  the  acts  for  raising  a  reve- 
nue on  distilled  spirits  and  that  they  would  recommend  entire  ac- 
quiescence. 

While  the  commissioners  were  at  Pittsburg  a  seditious  paper, 
insulting  in  character  and  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  also  reviling  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties  and 
especially  those  of  New  Jersey,  was  posted  in  the  market-house 
and  also  was  published  in  the  newspapers.  It  boasted  of  the  in- 
trepidity of  those  who  opposed  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
otherwise  contained  many  expressions  of  an  inflammatory  char- 
acter ;  but  while  it  had  the  effect  to  gratify  the  questionable  ambi- 
tion of  its  authors  and  their  adherents,  it  failed  to  further  incite 
the  people  to  serious  acts  of  violence.  After  the  action  of  the 
conferees  was  known,  says  Findley,  ''many  of  those  who  stood 
most  in  need  of  the  offered  amnesty  became  inflamed  against  the 
conferees  and  circulated  a  report  that  they  had  received  bribes; 
this  incredible  story  gained  ground,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
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mans,  who,  with  a  number  of  the  most  ignorant  everywhere,  but 
particularly  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela,  thought  that  the  con- 
ferees should  have  agreed  to  nothing  less  than  an  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  excise  law.  They  did  not  comprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  the  executive  and  legislative  authority,  nor  was 
there  time  to  instruct  them." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  committee  of  sixty  met  at  Red- 
stone Old  Fort,  the  very  spot  where  the  first  meeting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  was  held  three  years  before.  It  was  felt  that 
the  decision  of  this  committee  would  settle  the  question,  and  if 
decided  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  conferees,  then  the  opposi- 
tion would  cease;  if  otherwise,  a  conflict  with  the  national  au- 
thorities could  no  longer  be  averted.  While  the  sixty  were  col- 
lecting, an  armed  party  arrived  from  the  upper  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county  and  made  a  demonstration  in  the  public  highway. 
When  the  committee  was  ready  for  business  Bradford  urged  an 
immediate  vote  and  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
delay  in  the  proceeding,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  manner  that 
notwithstanding  his  agreement  to  the  terms  of  submission  agreed 
upon  at  Pittsburg,  he  was  now  determined  on  having  the  report 
rejected,  and  that  the  armed  party  was  brought  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  him  and  overawing  the  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  postpone  action  till  the  next  day.  James 
Edgar  addressed  the  meeting,  complimenting  Bradford's 
strength  of  mind,  which  he  took  to  be  real,  and  argued  in  favor 
of  time  for  men  like  himself  to  decide  upon  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue.  The  plan  succeeded,  means  were  used  to  prevail  upon 
the  armed  party  to  retire  that  night,  and  the  next  day  the  num- 
ber of  spectators  was  much  reduced.  It  was  reported  that  Brad- 
ford had  agreed  with  a  number  of  others  to  support  the  oppo- 
sition by  force  of  arms  until  the  government  would  agree  to  their 
terms.  Indeed,  both  he  and  his  followers  were  now  bent  on  cre- 
ating anew  a  revolutionary  spirit  if  such  action  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  themselves,  for  they  were  now  doubtful  of 
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their  own  strength  and  a  little  apprehensive  of  their  hold  upon 
the  people. 

The  meeting  was  opened  the  next  morning  by  an  earnest  ad- 
dress from  the  resolute  Gallatin  in  favor  of  submission  to  the 
law.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  vein  by  Brackenridge.  Then 
Bradford  spoke,  for  the  logic  of  neither  Gallatin  nor  Bracken- 


Joseph  Reed 

President  Provincial  Congress,  1775;  military 
secretary  to  Washington  when  the  latter  was 
put  in  command  of  the  American  forces;  acting 
chairman  Committee  of  Safety,  1776;  brigadier- 
general,  1777;  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  first  Constitution,  1777;  president  Su- 
preme Execiitive  Council,  1778-1781  ;  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  1810-1811 

ridge  had  subdued  his  fiery  zeal.  He  urged  the  propriety  of  set- 
ting up  an  independent  government,  and  held  forth  in  truly  dema- 
gogic language  upon  his  idea  of  administering  the  law  in  the 
new  State  he  would  establish.  But  the  seed  of  dissension  he 
aimed  to  sow  fell  upon  barren  soil,  and  even  many  of  his  former 
supporters  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  his  unholy  cause. 
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James  Edgar  followed  Bradford,  and  his  words  drew  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  his  hearers,  for  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
character,  pious,  upright,  of  easy  address  and  possessed  of  good 
common  sense.  After  he  had  closed  Gallatin  called  for  a  vote, 
but  the  twelve  conferees  alone  supported  him.  He  then  proposed 
an  informal  ballot,  but  that  also  failed.  Finally  a  secret  ballot 
was  proposed  and  was  accepted,  and  the  report  of  the  conferees 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  yeas  to  twenty-three  nays. 
Dismayed  and  completely  subdued  by  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
Bradford,  the  agitator,  fled  the  region  and  thenceforth  was  not 
a  factor  for  evil  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  with  his  de- 
parture the  new  Commonwealth  idea  found  no  support. 

The  committee  of  sixty  having  adopted  the  report,  a  firm 
step  forward  had  been  taken.  But  now  the  sense  of  the  people 
must  be  ascertained  and  more  time  was  needed  for  this  purpose. 
A  new  committee  of  twelve  conferees  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
commissioners  and,  if  possible,  secure  an  extension  of  time.  This 
could  not  be  long,  for  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  them- 
selves would  soon  expire  by  limitation.  The  conferees  also  pro- 
posed that  the  people  individually  subscribe  to  the  new  terms, 
and  accordingly  a  form  of  submission  and  test  oath  were  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  September  and  was  printed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, but  as  the  loth  was  the  last  day  of  the  amnesty  the  time 
was  very  short  for  securing  the  submission  of  all  the  people  scat- 
tered over  such  an  extended  country.  As  some  of  the  conferees 
did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  large  districts 
were  left  without  the  necessary  means  of  information.  On  this 
point  Findley  says :  "It  could  not  be  expected  that  an  uninformed 
mass  of  people  could  make  up  their  mind  to  subscribe  what 
amounted  to  a  new  test  of  allegiance  with  so  little  time  or  com- 
posure for  deliberation.  The  difficulty  was  much  increased  by 
the  number  and  smallness  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  con- 
vened ;"  and  further  "the  tumult  that  took  place  on  the  day  of 
signing,  and  the  heat  and  agitation  which  disclosed  itself  in  a 
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few  places,  particularly  among  the  uninformed  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, for  a  few  days  after  it,  induced  several  of  the  judges  and 
other  persons  of  information  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ross 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  army  sent  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  this  opinion  was  also  made  up  without  time  for  inform- 
ation and  consequently  was  soon  changed.  It  was  but  a  few 
days,  in  some  places  the  very  next  day,  after  signing,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  been  most  riotous  on  the  day  of  fighting  came, 
some  of  them  in  tears,  begging  permission  to  sign ;  in  some  places 
their  signing  was  received  with  certification  that  it  would  not  be 
admitted  as  a  claim  for  amnesty ;  in  other  places  they  were  re- 
fused these  privileges  altogether." 

The  attitude  of  the  people  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
commissioners  that  the  day  after  making  their  report  President 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  troops.  The 
chief  command  was  given  to  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia,  with 
Governor  Mifilin  second,  Governor  Howell  of  New  Jersey  third, 
while  General  Hand  was  appointed  adjutant-general.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  troops  were  to  rendezvous  at  Carlisle, 
and  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  army  started  from  Carlisle,  and 
two  days  afterward  encamped  at  the  foot  of  North  Mountain. 
Dallas,  the  secretary  of  state,  accompanied  the  expedition  and 
wrote  an  interesting  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  the 
march,  which  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 

On  its  tedious  march  the  army  met  many  families  who  were 
fleeing  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Westmoreland  or  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  every  hand  destitution  and  distress  and  ague  ap- 
peared to  prevail.  Yet  in  a  way  the  people  appeared  to  make 
the  best  of  their  surroundings  and  were  easily  pacified  and  put 
in  good  humor.  President  Washington  and  Hamilton  joined 
the  army  at  Carlisle  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Bedford, 
whence  the  chief  executive  returned  to  the  capital  while  Hamilton 
went  forward  with  the  troops  to  visit  the  region  lately  in  insur- 
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rection.  On  Novem1)er  9,  the  troops  reached  Parkinson's  Ferry, 
previously  the  scene  of  disorder,  hut  now  apparent  quiet  reigned 
on  every  hand.  However,  it  was  determined  to  make  some  ar- 
rests. Hamilton  was  there  and  he  was  a  believer  in  stern  meth- 
ods; the  law  had  been  defied,  and  its  penalties  must  be  enforced. 
The  night  of  November  13  was  selected  for  action.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  work  began,  and  before  daylight  about  two  hundred 
persons  had  been  arrested  and  taken  into  custody.  In  several 
cases  extreme  methods  were  used  and  seeming  indignities  were 
put  upon  some  of  the  ofTending  subjects,  yet  the  former  provoca- 
tion had  been  great  and  the  stern  decrees  of  the  law  demanded  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Whatever  was  done  was 
in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  the  time,  for  then  there  was  less 
temporizing  with  lawlessness  than  in  later  days  of  our  State  his- 
tory. 

After  the  arrests  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Pittsburg  and 
thence  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Twenty-two  bills  of  indict- 
ment were  found  against  them  for  treason,  but  only  one  convic- 
tion followed;  and  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  death,  although 
afterward  he  was  pardoned,  even  the  jury  joining  in  the  petition 
for  pardon. 

Having  accomplished  its  object,  the  army,  except  2,500  men, 
returned  to  the  east  and  was  disbanded.  Morgan's  corps  was 
kept  in  the  district  throughout  the  winter  to  prevent  another 
uprising.  Washington's  action  in  sending  the  troops  into  the 
western  section  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  as  the  insur- 
rection was  practically  broken  before. the  army  started  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  sent  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  government  in  calling  out  the  military  which  finally 
led  the  insurrectionists  to  realize  the  error  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  correct  opinion  the  truth 
remained  clear  that  the  determined  action  of  the  government  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  evil-doers  and  speedily  ended  their  re- 
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bellious  career.  Dallas  undoubtedly  reasons  correctly  when  he 
says :  "No  one  can  question  the  prudent  and  humane  policy 
which  actuated  the  president  in  determining  to  relieve  the  nation 
at  once  from  every  possible  danger  by  a  demonstration  of  irresist- 
ible streneth." 


Washington's  Headquarters 

Battle  of  Brandywine,  1777.     Engraved  for  this 
work  from  a  negative  by  D.  E.  Brinton 

Thus  ended  the  so-called  insurrection  which  created  such  un- 
usual commotion  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  other  States ;  but  the  latter  at  that  time  were  troubled 
with  disputes  and  threatened  uprising  within  their  own  borders 
which  in  frequent  cases  called  for  the  services  of  armed  troops  to 
suppress.  The  cost  in  money  of  the  disturbance  in  this  State 
was  nearly  $1,000,000,  but  a  still  greater  cost  was  that  resulting 
from  lack  of  settlement  and  material  improvement  in  the  dis- 
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affected  regions.  However,  after  the  restoration  of  peace  a  new 
era  of  general  progress  was  begun,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
more  years  the  people  were  found  to  be  as  thrifty  and  prosperous 
as  those  who  dwelt  east  of  the  mountains,  and  they  increased  and 
multiplied  to  an  extent  that  elicited  the  commendation  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  Another  event  of  importance  which 
reached  its  culmination  about  this  time  and  aided  in  creating  a 
better  feeling  in  the  west,  was  General  Wayne's  decided  victory 
over  the  Indians.  This  had  far-reaching  effects  and  threw  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  enabling  the  western 
people  to  find  a  market  for  their  products.  The  western  forts 
were  surrendered  and  there  was  now  security  against  the  savage. 
The  army  expenses  had  given  an  increased  circulation  of  money, 
and  the  farmers  having  now  the  means  to  pay  their  tax  made  no 
further  complaints  against  the  excise  law.  Perhaps  two  thou- 
sand of  the  best  riflemen  of  the  western  counties  had  left  the 
country  before  the  approach  of  the  army,  but  their  places  were 
soon  supplied  by  others,  and  thenceforth  the  western  counties  ad- 
vanced in  population  and  wealth. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  except  in  isolated  localities 
and  cases,  was  practically  exempt  from  the  serious  effects  of  the 
disturbances  noted  on  preceding  pages ;  but  before  the  last  echoes 
of  the  insurrection  had  died  away,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  par- 
ticular and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  in  general  was  vis- 
ited with  a  disaster  of  a  far  more  fatal  nature  than  that  which 
plagued  the  authorities  of  the  federal  and  State  governments  dur- 
ing the  period  of  disorder  just  referred  to.  In  1793  Philadelphia 
and  the  country  round  about  the  city  suffered  from  a  serious  and 
destroying  epidemic  of  malignant  yellow  fever,  such  as  never  be- 
fore had  been  visited  upon  any  large  municipality  in  the  country 
and  infrequently  since  that  time  except  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  South.  It  was  a  dreadful  visitation  and  came  like  a  tempest 
upon  a  city  one  hundred  years  old  when  its  inhabitants  were  least 
prepared  for  the  attack.     Medical  men  of  the  time  were  without 
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experience  in  treating  maladies  of  the  kind,  hospital  accommoda- 
tions were  limited  and  there  were  none  who  knew  how  to  control 
the  disease  or  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spreading  tendencies.  To  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion the  people  themselves  fell  into  a  panic,  and  all  who  could 
fled  from  the  city,  frequently  carrying  the  infection  with  them, 
while  those  who  remained  endeavored  to  ward  off  the  dreaded 
attack  by  recourse  to  remedies  and  expedients  which  now  would 
be  regarded  as  ridiculous;  but  then  no  person  thought  of  charg- 
ing his  neighbor  with  superstitious  ignorance  and  gladly  accept- 
ed any  suggestion  which  even  remotely  promised  either  immu- 
nity or  a  cure. 

The  harrowing  details  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence  can 
have  no  place  in  these  pages;  the  effects  were  awful  almost  be- 
yond description,  and  four  thousand  lives  were  claimed  by  the 
destroyer.  For  weeks  all  business  was  suspended,  newspapers 
ceased  publication,  churches  were  closed,  and  municipal  affairs 
received  only  such  attention  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
seemed  to  require.  At  length  the  force  of  the  epidemic  was  spent 
and  slowly  the  stricken  people  of  the  affected  districts  gathered 
together  their  families  and  effects  and  returned  to  their  accus- 
tomed pursuits.  However  disastrous  may  have  been  the  results 
of  this  visitation,  the  occasion  was  not  without  its  benefits  in  the 
lesson  it  taught  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  more  strict  sanitary  regulations,  such  as 
Penn  contemplated  for  the  general  good  of  the  city  he  founded 
more  than  a  century  before. 

Turning  from  the  current  of  events  as  noted  in  preceding 
pages,  let  us  incjuire  into  the  financial  history  and  condition  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1790.  At  that  time  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  obligations,  among  which  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  outstanding  redeemable  paper  money,  besides  funded 
and  militia  certificates,  depreciation  certificates,  interest  certifi- 
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cates.  debts  owing  for  horses  and  army  supplies,  and  also  a  bal- 
ance due  for  interest  on  new  loan  certificates.  The  sources  of 
revenue  at  the  time  were  less  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  mar- 
riage and  tavern  licenses,  taxes  on  writs,  fines  and  forfeitures, 
auction  duties,  carriage  taxes,  excise  taxes,  lands  and  land  office 
fees  and  militia  fines. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  people  from  all  sources  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  August,  1791,  in  Continental 
money,  was  as  follows : 

Direct  taxes  to  October,  1781 £12,380,159 

After  October,    1781 6,871,471 

Other  revenues  to  October,   1781 3,604,324 

After  October,    1781 2,823,505 

Bills  of  credit — "Resolve  Money" 200,000 

Commonwealth  money    200,000 

Total  in  Continental  money £26,079,460 

The  direct  taxes  at  specie  value  from  October,  1781,  to  Au- 
gust I,  1 79 1,  amounted  to  £1,240,049;  other  sources  of  revenue 
before  October,  1781,  £84,718;  from  October,  1781,  to  August  i, 
1 79 1,  £980,275.  The  early  financial  reports  were  elaborate,  and 
also  were  necessarily  complicated  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  so  many  kinds  of  money  and  money  equivalents  and  such  a 
variety  of  indebtedness.  These  reports,  however,  were  carefully 
prepared  and  disclose  the  faithfulness  of  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  State.  With  the  new  order  of  things  established  under 
the  constitution,  the  financial  system  was  reorganized  and  sys- 
tematized, and  thereafter  became  an  important  element  of  the 
history  of  the  State.  This  system  is  treated  at  length  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  hence  further  allusion  to  it  in  this  place  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  later  years  of  Governor  Mifflin's  administration  were  in 
themselves  uneventful  except  that  about  the  close  of  his  last  term 
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of  office  party  lines  had  become  strengthened  and  poHtics  seemed 
to  engage  pubhc  attention  more  strongly  than  ever  before.  Na- 
tional political  affairs  then  were  in  a  fevered  condition,  and  as 
the  capital  was  at  Philadelphia,  that  city  was  the  center  of  polit- 
ical excitement,  and  naturally  the  feelings  there  engendered 
spread  throughout  the  entire  State  and  divided  its  people  on  all 
questions,  whether  general  to  the  United  States  or  confined  to 
our  own  Commonwealth. 


Dilworthtown 

At  intersection  of  Concord,  West  Chester  and 
Wilmington  roads;  battle  of  Brandywine.  En- 
graved for  this  work  from  a  negative  by  D.  E. 
Brinton 

From  the  time  of  founding  the  colony  by  Penn  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  province  and  subsequent  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  maintained  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  after  the  year  men- 
tioned a  strong  feeling  was  aroused  in  favor  of  removal  to  some 
less  populous  locality,  the  chief  argument  therefor  being  based 
on  the  assumption  that  legislation  would  be  less  influenced  by  the 
interests  of  the  great  municipality.  In  February,  1795,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  location  of  the  State  build- 
ings and  capital  at  Carlisle,  but  the  measure  failed  in  the  Senate. 
In  1796  the  subject  was  again  under  consideration  and  both  Car- 
lisle and  Reading  put  forth  strong  but  unsuccessful  claims  for  the 
coveted  designation,  but  Lancaster  was  selected  by  the  House, 
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while  the  Senate  again  failed  to  approve  the  action.  In  1798 
Wright's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  was  proposed,  as  also 
was  Harrisburg,  but  an  act  was  not  passed,  owing  to  the  non- 
concurrence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  In  1799 
Lancaster  was  selected,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1799,  to  February,  18 10, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Harrisburg.  In 
the  same  year  in  wdiich  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  State,  the  seat  of  the  national  government  also  was  removed. 

During  Washington's  administration  national  issues  formed 
rapidly,  the  cabinet  dividing  into  two  wings,  Hamilton  and  Knox 
forming  and  leading  one  and  Jefferson  and  Randolph  the  other. 
As  Hamilton  favored  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  act,  and  the 
employment  of  troops,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  urged  State  action  solely  in  suppressing  the  rioters 
and  enforcing  the  law.  On  other  questions  they  differed,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  national  bank,  funding  and  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  in  fact  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exercise 
of  national  power.  While  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government  he  preserved  unity  and  enforced  all  national  mea- 
sures; on  his  retirement  the  division  was  distinct  and  final,  and 
two  parties  emerged  with  totally  different  aims. 

Mifflin  was  re-elected  in  1793  and  1796  without  difficulty,  but 
in  1798  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  re-formed  on  the  existing  lines 
of  the  national  parties  that  had  been  established  two  years  before. 
The  old  anti-Constitutionalists  w^ho  were  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1776  and  were  powerful  enough  to  call  a  convention  in 
1789  and  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  secured 
a  decisive  victory  in  the  State  election  of  1798.  Many  of  the 
Constitutionalists  who  favored  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  1776,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  censors,  joined  with  them, 
and  thus  strengthened  at  last,  secured  an  easy  triumph. 

Thus  Mifflin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
the  beginning,  was  its  pre-eminent  leader  at  its  close.     Of  his 
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nine  years  as  Governor  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  fairly  intelli- 
gent judgment;  the  whiskey  insurrection  was  the  most  difficult 
affair  to  settle  during  his  entire  term  in  office.  He  loved  and  at 
times  seemed  to  court  popularity  and  was  singularly  successful 
in  winning  and  holding  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Yet  Mif- 
flin's public  life  was  subject  to  criticism  and  in  certain  respects 
he  undoubtedly  deserved  censure,  although  none  of  his  political 
opponents  charged  that  he  profited  by  the  measures  adopted  and 
which  were  made  the  subject  of  scandal  during  his  gubernatorial 
career.  As  the  first  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  his 
was  a  hard  and  often  unpleasant  duty  and  he  was  constantly  be- 
sieged with  applications  in  behalf  of  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  both  public  and  private  enterprises.  So  far  as  lay  within 
his  power  he  is  said  to  have  examined  into  the  merits  and  justice 
of  each  of  these  claims  upon  the  executive  favor,  and  some  of 
them  received  his  approval,  while  others  were  rejected  by  him. 
He  did  not  originate  the  laws ;  the  enacting  power  lay  solely  with 
the  legislature,  and  if  unwise  measures  were  adopted  by  a  fair 
majority  of  the  legislature  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Governor  if  he  approved  them  after  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  had  placed  them  before  him  for  that  purpose. 

During  this  formative  period  of  history  Mifflin  demeaned 
himself  well. under  trying  circumstances;  were  this  not  so  he 
could  not  have  retained  his  hold  upon  the  voting  power,  twice 
secure  re-election  and  eventually  retire  from  public  office  still  re- 
taining not  only  the  esteem,  but  also  the  leadership  of  his  political 
party.  Toward  the  close  of  his  third  term  the  opposing  party 
gained  numerical  ascendency  in  the  State,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion its  candidate  waged  a  successful  contest.  It  was  not  his 
political  mis-alliances  that  overthrew  Mifflin's  power  in  the  State, 
but  the  natural  current  of  political  events  where  two  great  parties 
are  ever  struggling  for  the  supremacy  which  one  only  can  secure, 
and  having  maintained  for  a  time,  is  sure  to  be  lost  to  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

McKEAN'S  ADMINISTRATION-1799-1808 

THE  Republican  candidate  in  1799  was  Tliomas  McKcan,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  State.  No  other  man  then  hving  had  such  a  pictur- 
esque record.  Born  in  Chester  county,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  he 
inherited  the  strong  quahties  of  the  Irish  race.  He  was  educated 
by  Francis  Ahson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  his 
day,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  relative,  David 
Finney,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ]M-om- 
inence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Attorney-General,  deputy  to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  In  1756  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly and  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  For  four  years  he 
was  chosen,  with  Caesar  Rodney,  to  revise  and  print  the  laws 
enacted  after  1752.  In  1756,  also,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  As- 
sembly from  the  county  of  Newcastle  and  was  annually  returned 
for  seventeen  successive  years.  During  the  last  six  years  of  this 
period  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  and  frequently  informed  his  con- 
stituents that  he  wished  to  retire.  In  October,  1779,  on  the  day  of 
the  general  election  in  Delaw'are,  he  attended  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  addressed  his  friends,  describing  the  prospects  of  the  country 
and  declining  to  serve  longer  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  On 
his  retirement  a  committee  of  six  waited  on  him  in  behalf  of  the 
electors,  and  requested  of  him  that  if  he  would  no  longer  serve, 
that  he  designate  seven  men  whom  they  might  choose  to  represent 
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the  county.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  and  while  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  he  begged  to  be  spared  the  hazard  of  giving  of- 
fense by  making  the  selection,  as  he  knew  not  seven,  but  seventy 
who  were  worthy  to  serve  the  State  in  that  manner.  The  com- 
mittee retired,  but  again  returned,  saying  that  the  electors  had 
considered  his  objections  but  had  unanimously  renewed  their  re- 
quest, assuring  him  that  instead  of  offending  any  individual  by  so 
doing,  he  would  confer  a  favor  on  the  county.      He  then  selected 


Rear  of  Birmingham  Meeting  House 

And  old  grave  yard  which  the  American  army 
used  as  a  breastworks  against  the  advancing 
British,  battle  of  Brandywine.  Engraved  espe- 
cially for  this  work  from  a  negative  by  D.  E. 
Brinton 

seven  names,  all  of  whom  were  elected,  nor  did  the  lowest  on  the 
list  lack  more  than  two  hundred  votes  of  the  eighteen  hundred 
electors  who  were  present. 

When  McKean  first  appeared  in  public  life,  there  were  two 
parties — court  and  country — in  Delaware.  The  court  party  was 
composed  of  the  Governor,  the  office  holders  and  expectants  and 
their  friends.  As  the  judges  and  all  the  other  magistrates  held 
their  commissions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  the  court 
party  was  preserved  strongly  by  the  cohesive  power  of  office,  its 
pleasure  and  profits.  The  other  party,  to  which  McKean  be- 
longed, was  of  a  more  popular  character  and  more  representative 
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of  the  people.  Though  resigning  as  a  member  of  the  Dehiware 
Assemljly,  he  had  been  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  ever  since  1774.  From  the  first  he  had  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  members  of  that  body.  Nor  did  he  flinch 
from  those  duties,  arduous  as  they  were,  while  the  contest  was 
waging.  Annually  elected,  he  served  as  a  member  of  that  body 
until  February,  1783,  eight  years  and  a  half.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  who  served  without  in- 
termission from  its  opening  in  1774  to  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  in  1783.  During  a  part  of  this  period  he  was  per- 
forming judicial  duty  as  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  A  firm 
believer  in  independence,  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, and  served  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  associators  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  to  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  to  support  General  Washing- 
ton. He  proved  himself  an  excellent  soldier  and  a  brave,  efficient 
officer. 

When  nominated  for  Governor,  McKean  had  served  as  chief 
justice  for  twenty-two  years  and  was  then  sixty-four  years  old. 
His  judicial  career  had  not  been  the  calm,  serene  life  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  administration  of  justice,  for  he  was  subject  to  the 
bitter  attacks  of  Oswald,  the  editor  of  "Freeman's  Journal,"  who 
was  his  implacable  enemy ;  but  he  was  not  the  only  one.  McKean 
liad  a  strong  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it.  He  had  a  high  temper  too,  but  so  did  others 
of  his  time,  and  clashes  were  frequent;  yet  no  one  questioned  his 
honesty  and  but  few  his  impartiality.  His  ability  was  great  and 
his  industry  was  untiring. 

In  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  1790  he  took  a  leading 
part.  His  high  judicial  position  and  his  acknowledged  ability  gave 
him  a  peculiarly  important  relation  to  the  work  then  in  hand. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  party,  he  strongly  favored 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  1776.  A  thorough  Re\'oluti(jn- 
ist  and  a  leader. of  his  party,  his  position  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
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defects  of  the  constitution  and  the  need  of  amending  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  upon  his  party.  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams  in 
April,  1787,  he  said:  "The  balance  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the 
many,  is  not  well  poised  in  the  State ;  the  legislature  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  besides, 
it  can  too  easily  make  laws,  and  too  easily  alter  or  repeal  them. 
We  have  but  one  branch  in  our  legislature  and  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  they  are  yet  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and 
merit.  We  must  have  another  branch,  and  a  negative  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, stability  in  our  laws,  and  permanency  in  our  magistracy, 
before  we  shall  be  reputable,  safe  and  happy."  But  in  general 
he  disliked  innovations,  especially  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  he  "would  avoid  tampering  with  constitutions  of  government 
as  with  edge  tools." 

His  position  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  separated  him, 
as  it  did  others,  from  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified,  and  numerous  federal  questions  arose  which  still  further 
widened  the  gulf.  Direct  taxation  was  one  of  these.  The  Feder- 
alists had  come  to  believe  that  the  people  ought  to  pay  the  taxes, 
for  if  they  did  they  would  be  more  mindful  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenues.  If  a  theory  ever  looked  plausible  this 
one  certainly  did.  It  was  not  right,  they  said,  for  the  people  to 
pay  taxes  without  knowing  it,  and  they  certainly  did  not  by  the 
indirect  method.  But  their  opponents  knew  better;  and  that  the 
I^^ederal  party  could  hardly  enact  a  law  that  would  more  effectually 
end  in  their  destruction ;  so  they  reprobated  it  as  hateful  and  anti- 
Republican,  a  condition  not  to  be  endured.  Other  federal  laws 
that  had  the  effect  to  drive  men  into  the  Republican  party  were 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  gave  the  President  authority  to 
send  obnoxious  persons  out  of  the  country  at  pleasure,  and  to  ar- 
rest others  who  were  accused  of  speaking  or  writing  disrespect- 
fully of  the  government.  This  legislation  was  enacted  in  view  of 
the  depredations  of  the  French  on  American  commerce,  and  the 
belief  that  war  with  France  was  inevitable. 
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Opposed  to  McKean  was  James  Ross,  who  had  been  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  man  of  unquestioned  character,  abihty  and  fitness. 
He,  too,  had  long  served  in  pubhc  Hfe,  but  in  the  contest  just 
closed  the  fortunes  of  political  war  were  against  him.  The  alien 
law  had  set  at  naught  the  right  of  going,  saying  and  doing  what- 
ever the  love  of  liberty  prompted ;  the  sedition  law  was  still  worse. 
But  the  direct  tax  law  was  the  most  effective.  The  pockets  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  hitherto  had  been  spared  and  wheat  had 
brought  a  good  price.  But  now  a  new  burden  came.  Had  they 
not  rebelled  to  escape  the  taxation  from  Great  Britain,  and  was 
this  tax  imposed  by  the  federalists  upon  farms,  houses  and  mead- 
ows, the  beginning  of  a  system  which  would  soon  extend  to  horses, 
wagons  and  plows,  or,  as  the  idea  was  expressed  in  an  election 
circular,  a  horse-tax,  a  cart-tax  and  a  plow-tax?  "The  love  of 
pelf  was  completely  roused,  and  many  a  farmer  came  to  the  poll 
as  determined  as  though  his  vote  meant  a  solemn  determination 
to  remain  independent  instead  of  sinking  into  the  hopeless  abyss 
of  vassalage." 

The  contest  between  McKean  and  Ross  was  very  bitter,  but 
at  the  polls  McKean  was  an  easy  victor.  Of  all  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  success,  William  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  had 
been  the  most  efficient.  For  a  considerable  period  he  exercised  far 
greater  political  power  than  any  other  editor,  and  Jefferson  as- 
scribed  to  him  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  1800. 

With  the  election  of  McKean  there  was  at  once  a  lively  com- 
motion concerning  the  disposition  of  the  offices,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  the  Governor  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  new  and  perplexing  question.  There  never  had  been 
any  radical  change  in  the  offices  during  the  long  period  of  provin- 
cial rule,  while  the  party  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  war,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dickinson's  term,  had  been  in  power  until  now. 
But  now  for  the  first  time  the  political  axe  was  to  be  swung; 
McKean  knew  how  to  swing  it,  and  the  work  suited  his  strong 
nature.     It  is  true  that  McKean's  opponents  had  set  a  strong  ex- 
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ample  in  harsh  measures  of  governing-  and  if  the  RepubHcans  were 
too  imaginary  in  calling  it  the  "Reign  of  Terror,"  they  could  point 
to  a  long  list  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws  passed  by  the  oppo- 
sition party  and  the  resistance  to  the  popular  will  in  order  to  retain 
power.  The  last  was  to  preserve  a  constitution  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  never  liked,  and  which  they  hated  more  and  more 
until  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  another  by  methods  hardly  less 
revolutionary.  These  things  every  one  knew,  and  for  them  there 
was  no  defense.  For  tw^enty-five  years  the  Republicans  had  waited  ; 
at  last  they  were  again  in  power.  And  yet  it  was  not  the  same  men 
who  were  in  power  in  1776;  it  was  not  the  conservative  element, 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  conservatives  had  materially  changed,  of 
wdiich  fact  the  position  of  James  Wilson  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  is  a  good  illustration.  From  conservatives  they  had 
become  believers  in  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  either  did  or  as- 
sumed to  regard  with  fear  the  exercise  of  federal  power.  They 
were  the  guardians  of  State  rights  and  the  people's  rights  as  op- 
pobed  to  the  federal  government,  and  now  in  complete  control  of 
the  political  powers  of  the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  fill  the  offices 
with  Republicans,  a  proceeding  in  which  Duane  was  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  one  also  that  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
long-cherished  ambition,  and  thereby  to  inaugurate  a  custom  in 
the  disposition  of  political  patronage  that  has  been  follow'ed  even 
to  the  present  day.  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson  early  in  January,  1801, 
he  wrote:  "It  is,  at  least,  imprudent  to  foster  spies  continually 
about  one's  self.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  displace  ten  or 
eleven  more,  for  it  is  not  right  to  put  a  dagger  in  the  hands  of  an 
assassin."  Six  months  later  he  wrote  to  the  President  concerning 
the  office-holders  in  Delaware :  "It  appears  that  the  anti-Repub- 
licans, even  those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  though  not  so 
insolent.  To  overcome  them  they  must  be  shaven  from  their 
offices,  where  their  great  strength  lieth ;  their  disposition  for  mis- 
chief may  remain,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  to  prefer  enemies  to  friends." 
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French  volunteer  in  American  Revolution;  pur- 
chased and  armed  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense 
for  use  in  Revolutionary  war;  appointed  major- 
general  in  Continental  army,  1777;  instrumental 
in  sending  6,000  French  troops  to  aid  Washing- 
ton; made  a  tour  of  America,  1784;  visited 
President  Monroe  upon  invitation,   1824 
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As  this  was  the  first  racHcal  change,  it  perhaps  caused  more 
criticism  than  any  subsequent  action  of  the  same  nature.  And 
yet  the  office-holders  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape. 

The  federal  direct  tax  law  had  been  enacted  in  1798,  and  it 
led  to  an  insurrection  known  in  history  as  "Fries's  Rebellion," 
which  occurred  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  troubles  between 
the  United  States  and  France  at  this  time  assumed  the  form  of 
active  hostilities,  and  James  McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  began 
to  organize  the  army.  The  President  was  given  authority  to 
borrow  $5,000,000,  and  $2,000,000  more  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
new  and  odious  tax.  This  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  upon  houses, 
lands,  and  slaves.  For  every  slave  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifty  years,  fifty  cents  was  to  be  required  of  the  owner.  For 
every  house  valued  at  from  $200  to  $500,  twenty  cents  per  hun- 
dred dollars  was  required;  while  the  tax  was  thirty  cents  per  one 
hundred  dollars  on  houses  valued  at  from  $500  to  $1,000.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  result,  the  tax  fell 
mainly  on  houses  and  lands.  The  value  of  the  houses  was  de- 
termined by  counting  the  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the 
windows.  Houses  with  but  few  and  small  windows  were  rated 
lower;  and  in  order  to  save  the  tax,  the  farmers  usually  had  small 
windows  in  their  houses.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  tax  was 
$237,177.72.  To  collect  this  ap-'ount,  the  State  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  with  the  following  collectors : 

First  district,  Israel  Wheeler. 
Second  district,  Paul  Zantzenger. 
Third  district,  Seth  Chapman. 
Fourth  district,  Collingson  Reed. 
Fifth  district,  Jacob  Eyerly. 
Sixth  district,  Michael  Schmyser. 
Seventh  district,  Thomas  Grant,  Jr. 
Eighth  district,  Samuel  Davidson. 
Ninth  district,  Isaac  Jenkinson. 
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The  third  district  was  composed  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties,  and  the  fifth  district  of  Northampton,  Luzerne  and 
Wayne  counties.  The  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  tax  found 
very  little  difficulty  and  opposition  until  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  was  reached.  It  was  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery 
and  Northampton,  almost  within  sight  of  the  federal  capital,  that 
the  opposition  became  alarming,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
German  people  did  not  understand  the  law.  Many  a  farmer  knew 
nothing  of  the  tax  until  the  assessor  came  around.  The  people 
remembered  the  old  hearth  tax  of  Germany,  and  they  thought  this 
measure  was  a  revival  of  it. 

Any  measure  resembling  this  system  of  the  old  world  was, 
of  course,  very  unpopular  among  these  people,  who  had  once 
experienced  its  oppression.  They  were  Republicans  in  politics, 
and  were  determined  that  the  tax  should  not  be  collected.  Women 
set  dogs  on  the  assessors,  and  poured  scalding  water  on  them 
when  they  attempted  to  measure  the  windows.  In  a  number  of 
townships,  associations  of  the  people  were  formed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  officers  from  performing  their  duty.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  was  expressed  at  many  public  township  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose.  In  a  number  of  cases  resolutions  in  writing 
were  entered  into,  forewarning  the  officers,  and  many  times  ac- 
companied by  threats.  The  officers  of  the  law  took  great  pains 
to  calm  the  fears  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose,  the  law  was 
read,  and  explained  ;  but  the  opposition  continued,  and  it  amounted 
to  actual  resistance.  In  many  places,  violence  was  actually  used 
and  the  assessors  were  taken  and  imprisoned  by  armed  parties. 
The  insurrection  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  became  necessary  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  warrants  were  issued 
against  certain  persons  and  served  upon  them.  Headquarters 
were  appointed  for  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem,  but  a  num1)er  of 
persons  marched  there  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
The  operations  of  the  mob  were  so  hostile  that  the  marshals  could 
offer  no  resistance,  so  the  prisoners  were  released. 
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The  leading  spirit  in  this  opposition  to  the  government  was 
John  Fries,  a  farmer's  son,  born  in  Hatfield  township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  1750.  He  learned  the  cooper  trade,  and  in 
1770  married  Mary  Brunner,  of  Whitemarsh  township.  In  1775 
Fries  removed  to  Lower  Milford  township,  Bucks  county.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Revolution,  having  enlisted  in  the  LxDwer  Mil- 
ford  Associated  Company  in  1775.  He  also  helped  to  put  down 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  After 
settling  in  Bucks  county,  Fries  became  a  traveling  auctioneer,  anil 
he  journeyed  from  village  to  village,  engaged  in  this  employment. 
He  and  his  dog,  Whiskey,  were  familiar  figures  in  every  country 
store.  He  could  speak  German  fluently,  and  in  his  rounds  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  denounce  the  tax.  Being  so  well 
known,  his  words  had  great  influence,  and  he  naturally  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  party.  John  Fries  was  present  at  a 
meeting  held  in  February,  1798,  at  the  public  house  of  Jacob 
Kline,  near  the  point  of  union  of  the  four  counties,  Montgomery, 
Bucks,  Lehigh  and  Berks.  Fries  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  paper 
in  opposition  to  the  tax,  which  received  fifty-five  names.  He  also 
pledged  himself  to  raise  700  men  to  resist  the  tax.  His  expres- 
sions against  the  law  were  very  violent,  and  he  threatened  to 
shoot  one  of  the  assessors.  Mr.  Foulke,  through  the  legs  if  he 
proceeded  to  assess  the  houses.  Fries  and  his  partisans  con- 
tinued to  follow  and  persecute  a  number  of  the  assessors,  chasing 
them  from  township  to  township,  in  parties  of  fifty  or  sixty,  most 
of  them  armed,  and  carrying  a  drum  and  fife.  Fries  was  armed 
with  a  large  horse  pistol,  and  a  man  named  Kuyder  assisted  him 
in  command.  Learning  that  the  marshal  had  taken  a  number  of 
prisoners,  the  rioters  determined  to  rescue  them,  and  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work. 
Fries  drew  up  a  paper  at  his  own  house  setting  forth  their  design, 
and  the  next  morning  more  than  twenty  followers  appeared  in 
arms.  They  then  set  out  for  Bethlehem  to  release  the  prisoners. 
The  marshal  was  intimidated,  and  the  imprisoned  rioters  were 
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released;  After  this  affair  at  Bethlehem,  Fries  often  avowed  his 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  justified  the  outrage,  and  when  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Lower  Milford  to  choose  assessors  he  ap- 
peared as  violent  as  ever. 

The  government  became  greatly  alarmed  at  these  proceed- 
ings. The  President  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the  riot- 
ers to  disperse.  He  also  called  upon  the  Governor  and  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  to  assist  in  maintaining  order.  Governor  Mifflin 
issued  a  proclamation,  March  14,  1799,  and  on  March  20  James 
McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  ordered  out  the  cavalry  from  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Lancaster  counties. 
Under  the  command  of  General  MacPherson,  the  militia  and 
cavalry  encamped  at  Springhouse,  Montgomery  county.  Here 
General  MacPherson  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  rioters.  It 
was  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  extent  of  the  federal  powers.  Proceeding  to  Ouakertown,  the 
army  began  to  make  arrests,  and  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
rioters. 

After  releasing  the  prisoners  at  Bethlehem,  Fries  returned  to 
his  old  employment,  and  was  arrested  while  holding  a  vendue. 
At  the  cry  of  soldiers,  he  leaped  to  the  ground  and  fled  to  a 
swamp.  He  was  arrested  for  treason,  and,  with  some  thirty 
others,  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  trial. 

The  case  of  Fries  was  called  up  in  the  Federal  court  at  Phila- 
delphia on  April  30,  1799.  His  lawyers  were  Alexander  J. 
Dallas  and  Messrs.  Ewing  and  Lewis ;  while  Messrs.  Rawle  and 
Sitgreave  were  the  counsel  for  the  United  States.  Fries's  lawyers 
argued  that  the  offense  amounted  only  to  riot,  and  that  it  should 
be  tried  in  the  local  courts.  This  point  was  not  accepted  by  the 
court,  and  the  case  proceeded  to  trial.  The  verdict  was  guilty; 
but  as  it  appeared  after  the  verdict  that  one  of  the  jury,  previous 
to  being  empaneled,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Fries  ought 
to  be  hung,  a  new  trial  was  granted.  The  second  trial  was  called 
for  April  29,  1800.     At  the  former  trial,  Fries's  lawyers  argued 
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at  great  length  that  the  offense  was  only  riot,  and  not  treason. 
They  cited  many  cases  in  support  of  their  view.  But  the  court 
relied  upon  the  definition  of  treason  in  the  constitution  :  "Treason 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  aiding 
or  abetting  her  enemies."  Fries's  counsel  then  refused  to  appear 
further  in  the  case.  He  was  again  declared  guilty;  the  Friday 
for  the  hanging  was  named,  and  the  sheriff's  posse  was  selected. 
The  cause  of  Fries  was  espoused  by  the  old  Republican  party,  and 
by  a  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  The  "Aurora" 
denounced  the  action  of  the  officers,  and  charged  that  the  army 
lived  in  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  The  "Adler,"  a  Ger- 
man paper  published  at  Reading,  also  condemned  the  course  of 
the  government,  and  claimed  that  the  troops  imposed  upon  the 
people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.  Discussion  on  the 
subject  became  so  bitter  that  it  entered  into  national  and  State 
politics  and  became  an  important  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  national  political  affairs  were  so  developing 
that  President  Adams  was  led  to  pardon  John  Fries.  Our  coun- 
try became  involved  in  hostilities  with  France  on  account  of  the 
refusal  to  declare  war  on  England.  The  ratification  of  Jay's 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  gave  offense  to  France.  The  result  of 
the  "X,  Y,  Z"  mission  to  France  produced  a  division  in  the  cabinet. 
The  alien  and  sedition  laws  had  also  made  Adams  unpopular ; 
and,  as  the  time  for  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  a  stroke  which  would  tend  to  quiet 
the  great  opposition  that  was  arising.  To  help  accomplish  this 
result,  Adams  pardoned  John  Fries.  There  is  a  story  that  Mrs. 
Fries  interceded  with  the  President  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 
Some  claim  that  she  appeared  before  Adams  with  her  seven  chil- 
dren, weeping  and  imploring  for  the  pardon,  and  he  became  so 
affected  that  he  could  not  refuse  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  large  military  force  in  the  German  dis- 
trict, and  the  numerous  arrests  and  trials,  finally  subdued  the 
people.     Dr.    Muhlenberg   and    others   then   went   through   the 
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counties  explaining  the  law  to  them  in  the  Cierman  language. 
After  once  understanding  the  nature  of  the  law.  they  immediately 
became  obedient,  proving  that  they  had  been  urged  into  deeds  of 
violence  by  the  misrepresentations  of  unscrupulous  leaders. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  enforcing  the  law  with  the  mili- 
tary turned  a  large  number  of  persons  against  the  Federal  party, 
and  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  came  into  powder  the  following 
year  with  a  large  majority  behind  them.  The  result  might  have 
been  the  same  had  the  law  not  been  passed,  but  the  law  and  its 
enforcement  contributed  more  than  any  other  thing  to  overthrow 
the  Federalists.  In  Bucks  and  Northampton  counties,  the  scene 
of  recent  disturbances,  the  vote  was  of  a  most  decisive  character 
against  the  law  and  those  wdio  had  sought  to  enforce  it.  On  them 
at  least,  the  presidential  clemency  was  wholly  lost.  The  closing 
scene  in  this  affair  was  acted  during  the  early  days  of  Governor 
McKean's  administration,  and  as  Mifflin  also  was  nearing  the  end 
of  his  long  public  career. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  write  McKean  was  fairly  in- 
stalled as  Mifflin's  successor.  Vigorously  supported  by  Duane  and 
the  "Aurora,"  by  Gallatin,  Dallas,  Findley,  and  a  large  number  of 
zealous  adherents,  his  course  seemed  to  be  clear.  His  party  at 
last  had  become  clearly  and  strongly  established  with  a  well  de- 
fined policy.  In  State  matters  there  was  little  of  an  absorbing  na- 
ture, and  national  issues  were  allowed  to  control  in  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  McKean  in  turning  out  his  opponents  and  put- 
ting in  his  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  remember  his  relatives,  and 
this  was  subsequently  raised  against  him  as  a  distinct  issue,  and 
one  which  he  was  called  upon  to  meet.  Duane's  close  relations 
with  the  President  and  with  McKean  naturally  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  lesser  powers.  For  a  long  time  Dr.  Michael  Leib 
(who  was  destined  to  l^ecome  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history)  and  Duane  were  warm  friends;  they  thought  and 
acted  in  harmony.  In  1802  Leib  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
but  not  without  strong,  determined  opposition  to  his  candidacy. 
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Among  those  who  were  especially  active  during  this  canvass  was 
A.  J.  Dallas,  who  in  a  few  years  was  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
Duane. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  condition  of  things  which 
existed  about  this  time,  it  may  be  said  that  political  forces  and 
influences  had  for  the  first  time  made  their  appearance  in  State 
affairs  during  Governor  Mifflin's  time,  but  had  not  become  firmly 
rooted  until  his  successor  had  taken  up  the  reins  of  government. 
Parties  were  the  natural  result  of  divided  political  sentiment,  and 
with  their  creation  the  victors  in  every  contest  loudly  asserted  the 
claim  that  the  spoils  of  office  belonged  to  them ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  this  sentiment  never  has  abated,  but  has  stead- 
ily become  intrenched  more  firmly,  year  after  year,  until  now  it 
has  become  a  powerful  incentive  to  party  and  individual  effort  in 
every  election,  whether  national,  State  or  local.  Throughout  the 
long  period  of  the  provincial  government  the  holding  of  office 
was  regarded  as  a  trusteeship  of  the  public  welfare  in  which  per- 
sonal advancement  was  not  considered.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  informal  though  effective  constitution  of  1776,  there  was 
little  attempt  at  political  manipulation,  because  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  office-holding ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  and  the  division  of  the  people  into 
political  parties  that  the  leaders  began  their  work  of  manipulation 
upon  the  principle  which  still  obtains,  "To  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils." 

In  Mifflin's  time  as  Governor  of  this  State  the  germ  sprang 
into  organism  and  under  his  successor  the  harvest  was  full  ready 
for  the  sickle ;  and  the  reapers,  the  politicians  of  that  day,  proved 
themselves  industrious  husbandmen  in  their  special  field  of  action. 
Mifflin  as  a  Federalist  naturally  surrounded  his  administration 
with  advisers  and  public  officials  who  held  to  views  in  harmony 
with  his  own,  and  when  McKean  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  new  set  of  officers  would 
fill  the  more  important  places  in  State  government,  but  the  alacrity 
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with  which  the  pohtical  leaders  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity then  presented  caused  surprise  in  every  circle,  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  every  vestige  of  the  former  administration  only 
intensified  party  feeling  and  afforded  ample  material  for  the  bitter 
newspaper  contests  of  the  period. 

The  chief  figures  in  these  scenes  as  a  rule  were  not  persons 
high  in  authority,  although  all  official  circles  w^ere  influenced  by 
their  actions ;  the  principal  actors  were  the  politicians  and  political 
editors,  who  then  fed  upon  the  same  food  that  now  fattens  those 
W'ho  assume  to  dictate  concerning  the  disposition  of  political 
spoils.  Thus  it  was  during  the  early  years  of  our  State  history, 
under  the  constitution  of  1790,  there  was  little  real  progress  until 
after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  an 
era  of  political  events  in  which  many  and  often  conflicting  ele- 
ments were  involved,  and  in  which,  also,  there  appear  factors  who 
were  not  a  part  of  the  political  structure  of  the  State,  yet  who  in 
a  way  shaped  its  affairs  and  controlled  its  policy. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  w-as  an  era  of  non-progression 
in  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  State,  in  the  development  of 
its  resources,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  its 
people.  Various  unseen  forces  were  quietly  at  work  producing 
good  and  lasting  results,  and  while  political  strife  and  discord  for 
a  time  held  sway  and  were  paramount  in  the  public  attention,  the 
other  and  better  influences  were  gradually  working  toward  the 
surface;  and  when,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  political 
issues  were  made  of  secondary  importance  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  reasoning  minds  were  directed  in  other  channels  of  thought 
and  action,  those  hitherto  unseen  forces  naturally  developed  into 
actual  life  and  became  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  people  in 
their  desire  for  peace  and  future  prosperity. 

McKean's  first  term  of  office  as  governor  ended  in  1802,  and 
the  record  of  his  administration  passed  into  history  with  much  to 
his  credit  and  little  comfort  to  his  enemies,  although  they  had 
striven  to  beset  his  political  pathway  with  every  possible  difficulty. 
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He,  sensitive  in  his  nature,  at  times  was  seriously  depressed  by 
the  sharp  criticisms  put  upon  him,  but  he  rose  manfully  above 
them  all  and  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party  for  re- 
election, his  opponent  being  James  Ross,  who  received  only  i'j,i2'^ 
votes,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State. 
At  this  time  Ross  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  State  history  and 


Lafayette's  Headquarters,  Chadd's  Ford 

Engraved  especially  for  this  work  from  a  nega- 
ative  by  Louise  D.  Woodbridge 

Stood  for  the  best  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  but  now  that 
party  had  lost  much  of  its  strength,  had  neglected  to  nominate 
candidates  for  all  offices  and  evidently  had  concentrated  its  forces 
for  the  gubernatorial  contest  in  which  it  met  such  disastrous  de- 
feat. McKean  was  a  strong  candidate  and  received  the  united 
Republican  and  Democratic  support;  Ross  was  equally  strong  as  a 
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man  and  as  a  candidate,  bnt  his  party  was  weak  and  its  principles 
were  unpopular  with  the  people. 

McKean's  re-election  in  1802  was  a  splendid  vindication  of  his 
administration  and  of  his  personal  integrity  of  character;  and  of 
the  latter  in  particular,  for  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  although  they  never  were  pressed,  being  more 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  his  administration  than  punishing  him 
for  malfeasance  in  office.  It  is  true  that  his  political  henchman 
had  ruled  with  high  hand  in  turning  opponents  out  of  office  and 
replacing  them  with  friends  of  the  Governor;  it  is  true  that 
McKean  frequently  was  ill-advised  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
swerved  from  the  path  of  strict  duty  through  the  importunities  of 
those  about  him,  but  no  man  could  truthfully  claim  that  the  second 
Ciovernor  of  our  State  committed  any  act  in  office  which  made  him 
amenable  to  the  law  of  impeachment. 

However,  in  the  heat  of  political  contests  in  the  early  history 
of  the  great  parties  such  proceedings  as  that  above  narrated  were 
not  infrequent,  and  even  members  of  the  State  judiciary  were 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  political  vengeance.  In  this  respect  the 
attempted  impeachment  of  Judge  Addison  is  in  point,  but  its 
details  are  unnecessary  in  this  place,  and  the  reader  will  content 
himself  with  an  extract  from  Judge  Addison's  address  in  his  own 
defense,  as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  when  political 
animosities  so  swayed  men's  minds  as  to  impel  them  to  adopt 
extreme  measures  in  accomplishing  their  purposes. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  Judge  Addison  said :  "In  vain  does 
the  constitution  prescribe  that  the  judges  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior  with  their  salaries  undiminished,  if  the  legis- 
lature may  harass  them  with  frivolous  impeachments,  or  arbitrary 
addresses  for  removal.  These  are  abuses  of  legislative  authority, 
frauds  upon  the  constitution  and  oppression  of  the  judges.  It  is 
destroying  the  protection  of  the  people,  for  it  is  humbling,  de- 
grading and  enervating  a  power  established  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.    It  is  removing  all  motives  to  a  manly  and  useful  exer- 
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cise  of  judicial  autliority,  and  teaching  the  judges  a  tame,  obse- 
f(uious  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  base  compliance.  It  is  making  the 
judges  ready  tools  of  every  reigning  party,  and  reigning  passion, 
prostitutes  to  popularity  and  fluctuating  slaves  to  influence." 
Elsewhere  he  says :  "Beware  of  considering  the  prevailing  clamor 
of  the  day  as  the  steady,  solid,  permanent  voice  of  the  people,  or 
the  present  domineering  demagogue  as  the  people's  steady,  per- 
manent friend  or  favorite.  *  *  *  xhe  party  which  one  year 
is  triumphant  may  be  defeated  and  prostrate  the  next,  and  the 
persecuted  man  may  turn  on  the  persecutor  and  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  proud  day  of  prosperity.  Set  not  an  example  of  converting 
your  government  to  a  shifting  scene  of  giddy  revolution,  where 
every  officer  is  but  the  pageant  of  a  day,  just  showing  himself  and 
vanishing.  *  *  *  Prostitute  not  the  power  of  impeachment 
to  trivial  occasions,  or  you  will  render  it  contemptible.  Reserve 
it,  as  it  ought  to  be  reserved,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
In  the  same  year  (1803)  a  petition  was  presented  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Justices  Shippen,  Yeates  and  Smith,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  address  of  Thomas  Passmore,  the  article  charging 
oppression  and  false  imprisonment,  the  complainant  having  been 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  The  matter  was  considered  in 
the  Assembly,  and  the  House  recommended  that  the  court  be  im- 
peached for  high  misdemeanors.  Accordingly  articles  "were  pre- 
pared and  the  impeachment  was  sent  to  the  Senate,"  and  upon 
final  consideration  by  that  body  thirteen  senators  voted  for  and 
eleven  against  the  accused  justices.  Hence  the  impeachment  failed 
in  that  a  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  sustain  it.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding the  chief  point  in  contention  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
common  law  of  England  was  applicable  or  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whether  the  justices  had  exceeded  their  authority  in  con- 
struing its  provisions  and  harmonizing  them  with  the  statutes  then 
in  force,  and  also  with  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case  out  of  which 
the  impeachment  had  grown.  As  an  element  of  State  history  the 
affair  of  the  impeachment  of  the  justices  was  of  minor  importance, 
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but  in  its  relation  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Commonwealth  it 
was  a  subject  of  great  moment,  and  was  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  all  the  populous  States  of  the  country,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  to  set  aside  the  strict  teachings  of  Eng- 
lish common  law  and  to  establish  precedents  applicable  to  our  own 
necessities  without  especial  regard  to  those  which  originally  had 


First  Engraved  Arms,  1777 

been  imported  from  the  mother  country.  The  time  had  come 
when  an  independent  judicial  system  in  this  State  was  made  neces- 
sary, and  this  was  one  of  its  beginnings. 

In  considering  the  political  aspect  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings it  may  be  said  that  Justices  Shippen,  Yeates  and  Smith 
belonged  to  the  Federalist  party,  and  one  object  in  impeaching 
them  doubtless  was  to  make  places  for  their  opponents.  About 
this  time  Judge  Brackenridge  said  that  although  he  was  not  on 
the  bench  at  the  time  of  the  affair,  he  wished  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  justices ;  and  for  this  candid  utterance 
he  was  called  upon  to  answer,  for  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  addressed  the  Governor  requesting  his  removal ; 
which  was  promptly  refused. 

Undoubtedly,  during  this  period  of  our  history  there  were 
many  abuses  of  the  judicial  power,  and  partisanship  also  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  provoking  impeachment  proceedings  without  just 
discrimination  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  alleged  offenses 
against  the  established  forms  of  law;  but  at  that  particular  time 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  anything  that  savored  of  English 
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customs  of  law,  except  in  ultra  Federalistic  minds,  and  the  ma- 
jority favored  the  establishment  of  an  independent  American 
system  of  government  in  every  department.  To  remedy  some 
of  the  alleged  evils  in  the  judicial  system,  various  expedients  were 
suggested,  and  the  legislature  did  pass  an  act  for  facilitating  court 
proceedings  through  arbitrators;  but  the  measure  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  whereupon  a  demand  was  made  for  an- 
other constitutional  convention  to  correct  the  supposed  imperfec- 
tions in  the  judicial  system  and  also  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
executive.  Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  at  the  time,  but 
in  due  season  the  system  of  government  was  regulated  to  suit 
existing  conditions  and  to  provide  for  future  contingencies. 

Governor  McKean  had  opposed  another  constitutional  conven- 
tion, had  strongly  opposed  the  impeachment  of  the  judges,  and 
his  position  in  the  matter  provoked  serious  criticism  of  his  course 
among  his  political  opponents,  and  likewise  brought  upon  him  the 
censure  of  many  of  his  party  friends  who  championed  the  "spoils 
of  office"  system.  But  true  to  his  convictions  of  right,  he  stood 
firm  and  unyielding  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  friendships  rather 
than  abandon  a  right  principle.  He  was  not  the  enemy  of  the 
people's  liberties,  but  he  was  a  believer  in  law  and  obedience;  but 
his  determined  methods  and  his  evident  dislike  of  partisan  legis- 
lation increased  the  opposition  to  his  administration.  His  refusal 
to  sanction  the  call  for  another  constitutional  convention  created 
a  storm  of  ill  feeling  and  even  the  "Aurora"  was  found  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition  to  his  course.  In  a  recent  message  the  Governor 
expressed  his  views  as  follows:  "The  organization  of  the  judicial 
power  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  long  and  fairly  condemned.  But 
there  is  not  a  defect  suggested,  from  any  quarter,  which  the  legis- 
lature is  not  competent  to  remedy.  The  authority  of  the  judges 
may  be  restricted  or  enlarged.  The  law  which  they  dispense, 
whether  statute  law  or  common  law,  may  be  annulled  or  modified. 
The  delay  of  justice  may  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  in  proportion  to  the  obvious  increase  of  judicial  business, 
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or  by  instituting  local  tribunals,  where  local  cases  demand  a  more 
constant  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  With  this  view  of  the  subject 
and  anxious  to  destroy  every  pretense  for  an  attack  upon  our  con- 
stitution I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  engage  head  and  heart  in  every 
necessary,  in  every  salutary  reform." 

Although  the  constitutional  convention  was  not  held,  the 
proposition  found  many  supporters  in  all  parties,  and  a  society  of 
"Friends  of  the  People"  also  was  organized  to  aid  in  the  work. 
Again,  out  of  the  peculiar  condition  which  resulted  from  divided 
public  sentiment  about  this  time,  a  new  political  party  was  created, 
comprising  those  who  were  not  favorable  to  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  certain  members  of  the  Federal  and  Republican 
parties.  The  new  party  took  the  name  of  the  Constitutional  Re- 
publicans, and  was  also  called  "Tertium  Quids." 

Under  the  changed  conditions  McKean's  friends  knew  that 
the  Duane  influence  would  now  seek  to  defeat  his  renomination 
for  Governor  if  possible.  The  nomination  of  Governor  then  was 
made  by  a  legislative  caucus.  Duane  had  settled  on  Snyder,  who 
was  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  supposed  to  be  especially 
popular  among  the  Germans,  from  whom  it  was  expected  a  gener- 
ous support  would  be  drawn. 

On  the  organization  of  the  new  party  Peter  Muhlenberg  was 
elected  president  and  Mathew  Carey  secretary,  but  the  controlling 
spirit  was  Dallas.  He  was  still  serving  as  secretary  of  state  and 
was  familiar  with  all  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  State.  But 
he  was  not  the  man  to  quietly  endure  the  dictation  of  Duane.  He 
replied  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  reasons  for  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  his  published  address  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  of  his  productions.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  lofty  spirit  and 
was  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  Governor. 

The  legislative  nominating  caucus  at  Lancaster  dissolved  in 
confusion,  some  members  urging  the  renomination  of  McKean, 
while  others  as  warmly  favored  Snyder.     The  "Freeman's  Jour- 
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nal"  characterized  Snyder  as  a  Pennsylvania  "Dutchman,"  and  in- 
timated that  even  the  "Aurora"  did  not  give  him  a  very  hearty  sup- 
port. The  campaign  was  highly  spirited.  The  Constitutionalists 
tried  to  win  the  young  men  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  I'ani- 
many  society,  and  issued  25,000  copies  of  their  address,  which 
was  written  by  Dallas  and  was  translated  into  German.  Numerous 
branch  societies  were  formed  in  different  counties  to  sustain  the 
cause,  and  the  contest  became  very  warm.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  Snyder  was  John  Bemis,  who  edited  the 
"Republican  Argus"  at  Northumberland.  Like  Duane,  he  was  of 
Irish  birth  and  parentage,  and  after  coming  to  America  he  became 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  Pennsylvania  history.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  Republicans  miscalculated  on  the  German  support  of 
Snyder  in  1805,  for  McKean  received  43,544  and  Snyder  38,483 
votes,  and  the  successful  candidate  once  more  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  those  from  whom  he  had  broken  away  only  a  few  years 
before,  while  the  new  Constitutional  Republican  party  soon  disap- 
peared from  view,  having  accomplished  its  mission  in  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  Governor.  But  McKean's  victory  at  the  polls  was  not 
without  subsequent  losses,  for  soon  afterward  he  became  involved 
in  suits  for  libel  against  Duane,  Leib  and  others,  while  they,  in  re- 
taliation, presented  the  Governor  for  impeachment  on  charges  of 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  This  proceeding,  however,  was 
hardly  more  than  a  revival  of  old  political  troubles  and  was  the  in- 
spiration of  envy  and  jealousy.  After  a  committee  of  the  House 
liad  investigated  the  charges  and  made  its  report,  a  vote  was  taken, 
resulting  in  a  tie — a  division  on  party  lines,  and  the  matter  was 
thereupon  indefinitely  postponed ;  and  the  Governor's  reputation 
was  in  no  wise  smirched  through  the  action  of  those  who  sought 
to  cause  his  downfall. 

After  the  happening  of  the  events  just  narrated  an  election  was 
held  in  which  Doctor  Leib  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  and 
Duane  for  the  Senate.     Duane  styled  his  opponents  "The  Fourth 
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Coalition, — Federalists — Quads — and  Quadroons."  Leib  was 
elected,  but  Duane  went  down  in  the  storm.  The  "Aurora"  lament- 
ed over  this  "first  Federal  triumph"  since  Jefferson's  election,  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  another  at  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Assembly.  McKean's  third  term  after  the  failure  to  impeach 
him  was  without  important  incident.  In  his  message  in  December, 
1806,  he  alluded  to  the  defects  in  the  judicial  system  and  the  neces- 
sary methods  of  amending-  them,  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
Supreme  court  judges,  the  mode  of  drawing  jurors  and   the  im- 
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provement  of  the  criminal  laws.  The  Governor  also  reminded  the 
"legislative  guardians"  that  libeling  had  become  "the  crying  sin  of 
the  nation  and  the  times."  "It  is  not/'  said  he,  "the  licentiousness 
of  a  single  press,  nor  the  machinations  of  a  particular  party,  to 
which,  in  the  faithful  execution  of  my  office,  the  legislative  atten- 
tion is  thus  directed ;  the  crime  is  to  me  the  same,  whoever  may 
be  the  criminal  and  wherever  may  be  the  section.  But  it  is  the 
general  prostitution  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  political  dissension ;  the  indiscriminate  demolition  of 
public  characters,  and  the  barbarous  inroads  upon  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  private  individuals,  which  constitute  in  my  mind  a 
subject  of  the  highest  concern  to  yourselves  and  to  your  posterity. 
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The  fatal  consequences  of  this  puhhc  malady  l)egin  already  to 
appear.  The  press  has  lost  its  uses  as  an  instructor  and  a  censor. 
Citizens  of  the  same  community  are  pledged  to  mutual  hatred 
and  persecution.  All  respect  for  the  magistracy  and  the  laws  is 
falling  into  derision.  Good  and  wise  men  will  soon  abandon  the 
field  of  public  service  and,  with  a  fatality  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  nations,  the  avowed  friends  of  free  representative 
g-overnment  are  arming  its  real  enemies  with  weapons  for  its 
destruction." 

Several  of  the  Governor's  recommendations  received  legis- 
lative attention  and  were  enacted  into  laws  during  his  ofihcial 
term,  while  others  were  delayed  until  a  later  period.  As  a  whole 
his  administration  was  a  success,  although  at  times  he  was  the 
object  of  bitter  and  unwarranted  attacks,  both  upon  his  policy 
and  his  personal  integrity.  Yet  he  rose  above  all  petty  assaults 
and  stood  firmly  upon  his  own  convictions  of  right  and  his  high 
sense  of  duty.  His  political  enemies  often  sought  to  cause  his 
downfall  and  beset  his  path  with  cunningly  devised  pitfalls,  but 
he  avoided  them  as  carefully  as  he  did  the  various  schemes  pro- 
posed by  politicians  of  his  own  party,  the  advocacy  of  which 
would  have  involved  his  administration  in  difficulties  and  brought 
upon  him  the  condemnation  of  friends  and  foes  alike. 

During  his  term,  also,  much  good  was  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  general  progress  throughout  the  State.  The  population 
was  largely  increased  and  settlement  was  extended  into  hitherto 
unoccupied  localities.  The  public  improvements  originated  under 
the  preceding  administration  were  carried  into  effect  in  several 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  1804  a  route  of  transportation  was  in 
operation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  with  stations  at  the 
principal  towns  of  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Shippensburg, 
Bedford,  Somerset  and  Greensburg. 

Among  the  more  important  legislative  enactments  during 
McKean's  term,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  was  that 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  which  was  passed  in 
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1802,  and  was  one  of  the  first  laws  of  its  kind  to  make  elaborate 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  force  for  the  defense 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  was  a  new  and  highly  desirable 
measure,  as  under  it  the  military  was  so  organized  and  disciplined 
as  to  be  ready  for  efficient  service  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  act  and  the  proceedings  under  it  are  made 
the  subject  of  special  mention  in  another  part  of  the  present  work. 
It  was  during  Governor  McKean's  term  that  Pennsylvania 
became  by  force  of  circumstances  the  pivotal  State  in  the  politcial 
history  of  the  nation,  although  several  years  previous  to  that  par- 
ticular time  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  had  been 
removed  beyond  its  limits.  For  many  years  the  State  in  general 
and  its  metropolitan  city  of  Philadelphia  in  particular,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  center  of  political  events,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
measures  alTecting  the  country  at  large  were  originated  and  pro- 
mulgated in  that  municipality.  In  1803  the  Democratic  party 
(which  then  included  the  lesser  Republican  party  following)  was 
in  the  ascendency,  and  its  principles  and  doctrines  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  democracy  throughout  the  land.  Its  leaders  and 
champions  were  among  the  foremost  men  in  public  life,  and 
whatever  they  did  was  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
party  in  the  country,  and  it  was  studiously  followed  and  adopted 
in  other  States.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  year  mentioned, 
that  Pennsylvania  became  known  as  the  "Keystone  State,"  and 
that,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  and  important  relation  to  our 
national  political  history.  In  an  address  published  and  issued  by 
the  Democratic  committee  in  1S03  for  the  guidance  of  the  party 
at  large  there  appeared  these  words :  "As  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Keystone  of  the  democratic  arch,  every  engine  zvill  he  used  to 
sever  it  from  its  place."  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  in  which  Pennsylvania  was  compared  with  the  "key- 
stone of  an  arch,"  and  from  the  expression  used  on  that  occasion 
this  Commonwealth  has  since  been  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
"Keystone  State." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SNYDER'S  ADMINISTRATION— 1808-1817 

THOUGH  Snyder  was  defeated  in  the  gubernatorial  contest 
in  1805,  his  election  was  not  long  delayed.  Duane  and 
Leib  reluctantly  supported  his  earlier  candidacy,  and  now 
were  more  lukewarm  in  advocating  his  election,  as  both  well  knew 
that  Bemis  was  preferred  to  them  in  Snyder's  esteem,  and  would  be 
more  potent  in  guiding  his  course;  but  the  current  of  popular  senti- 
ment was  too  strong  for  these  veteran  leaders  to  attempt  to  over- 
come, and  they  therefore  determined  to  drift  with  the  tide  and 
leave  the  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction  for  some  later  occa- 
sion. Humiliating  as  was  such  a  course,  the  alternative  would 
have  been  still  more  embarrassing.  Only  six  counties  gave 
a  majority  for  Ross,  the  Federalist  candidate  ( Delaware,  Chester, 
Bucks,  Lancaster,  Luzerne  and  Adams),  and  Snyder  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  28,400  votes. 

He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  November  5,  1759,  the  son  of  a 
mechanic  who  emigrated  to  America  from  Oppenheim,  Germany, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Simon  learned  the  business  of  tan- 
ner and  currier  at  York,  and  acquired  his  early  education  at  the 
night  school  of  John  Jones,  a  Friend.  In  1784  he  removed  to 
Selinsgrove,  then  in  Northumberland  county,  where  he  opened  a 
store  and  also  1)ecame  the  owner  of  a  mill.  For  twelve  years  he 
served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  greatly  respected  were  his 
decisions  that  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  from  any  of  them  to  a 
higher  court.     He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
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the  new  State  constitution.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  three  years  afterward  was  chosen  Speaker,  and 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  six  years,  until  his  election  to  the 
governorship. 

After  Snyder's  election.  Dr.  Leib  at  once  became  an  aspirant 
for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  position 
he  was  well  equipped  by  reason  of  his  previous  public  service; 
and,  as  a  strong  Republican,  he  had  always  cared  for  the  welfare 
of  his  political  friends.  But  N.  B.  Boileau,  a  representative  from 
Montgomery  county,  and  a  close  friend  of  Snyder's,  received  the 
appointment,  although  he  was  bitterly  opposed  in  certain 
quarters. 

Snyder's  mode  of  procedure  in  appointing  Boileau  secretary 
is  proof  that  he  was  not  a  novice  in  politics.  After  the  place  was 
offered  to  Boileau,  he  was  told  to  preserve  silence  and  to  offer 
himself  for  the  speakership.  By  this  movement  Dr.  Leib  was  so 
gracefully  removed  from  the  political  foreground  that  he  and  all 
other  Republicans  voted  for  Boileau.  In  fact,  tlie  latter  received 
excry  vote  except  four  of  the  Assembly,  for  at  this  time  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Federalists  in  the  House  was  reduced  to  that  num- 
ber. Having  obtained  almost  the  entire  endorsement  of  the 
Assembly,  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and  resigned  his  legislative 
office,  leaving  his  bitterest  opponents  to  contemplate  with  what- 
ever serenity  they  could  their  first  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

One  of  the  first  events  in  Snyder's  administration  was  his 
action  in  Olmsted's  case,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given; 
his  capture  of  the  British  ship  "Active,"  and  its  seizure  and  reten- 
tion as  a  prize  by  an  American  vessel.  Congress  sustained 
Olmsted's  claim,  but  the  State  court  of  Pennsylvania  would  not 
acquiesce.  The  vessel  w^as  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  State.  The  fund  was  in  the  form  of  loan-office 
certificates,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  treasurer,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  his  representatives.    A  process  was  brought  against 
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the  latter  by  Olmsted,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  a  federal  court,  to 
recover  the  funds.  At  this  juncture  Governor  Snyder  took  action 
in  the  matter,  and  called  upon  the  militia  to  prevent  the  United 
States  marshal  from  collecting  the  claim.  The  marshal 
attempted,  but  General  Bright,  who  was  in  command  of  the  State 
militia,  would  not  suffer  him  to  act.  Bright  and  eight  others 
were  indicted  and  tried  before  Judges  Washington  and  Peters. 
They  were  convicted  of  the  offense  charged  against  them,  and 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine,  but  were  at  once  par- 
doned by  President  Madison.  On  the  trial  of  the  case,  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  court  circles,  on  account  of  the  juris- 
dictional questions  involved,  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  the 
facts,  but  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  relative  rights  of  the 
federal  and  State  governments.  In  the  end,  Olmsted's  claim  was 
vindicated,  but  the  main  question  of  State  rights  as  against  the 
federal  authority  remained  unsettled  for  many  years  afterwards. 
In  itself  this  affair  was  of  little  consequence  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  yet  in  another  sense  it  became  more  important  by  reason 
of  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  national  and  State 
governments. 

In  1811  Snyder  was  re-elected  by  a  substantial  majority, 
though  the  Federalists  made  large  gains  in  the  legislature  and  in 
local  officers.  For  Governor,  their  vote  was  divided  between 
William  Tilghman,  Richard  Folwell  and  others.  Snyder  had 
proved  a  good  Governor,  and  by  his  honest,  firm  course  had  won 
the  respect  of  many  persons  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  oppose 
him.  Bemis  remained  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  which  naturally 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were  envious  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  wdio  could  not  consent  that  another  should  invade 
the  ground  that  had  been  so  long  held  as  their  own. 

At  this  time,  although  political  events  engaged  the  attention 
'of  those  wdio  sought  profit  thereby,  the  people  of  the  State  were 
considerably  aroused  over  the  strained  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  lesser  excitements  of  local 
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strifes  and  contentions  for  personal  advantage  were  for  the  occa- 
sion laid  aside.  Indeed,  the  events  leading  to  the  second  war 
with  the  mother  country  dated  back  of  Governor  Snyder's  time 
and  had  their  beginning  during  the  term  of  office  of  his  predeces- 
sor; and  while  the  countries  were  nominally  at  peace,  each  was 
quietly  making  preparations  for  the  struggle  which  was  sure  to 
follow.  During  all  this  time  there  was  a  constant  and  increasing 
ferment  regarding  war  and  politics;  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
of  the  government  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her 
disregard  of  neutral  rights  in  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  had  at 
length  reached  the  verge  of  war,  and  the  denunciations  of  that 
power  in  Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  in  the  press  and  in  public 
meetings  were  constantly  becoming  more  bitter.  While  this  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  ruling  party  (that  is,  the  Democratic  or 
Republican,  for  it  went  by  both  names),  the  Federalists,  who  con- 
stituted a  large  and  influential  minority,  opposed  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, asked  for  further  negotiations,  and  met  the  Democratic 
denunciations  of  that  country  with  still  more  bitter  attacks  on 
Napoleon,  whom  they  accused  the  Republicans  with  favoring. 

For  several  years  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  had  been 
a  subject  of  anxiety  and  regret,  and  each  succeeding  season 
disclosed  some  insulting  action  which  intensified  the  feeling  of 
animosity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  had  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Napoleonic  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  our  rights  as 
a  neutral  nation  were  invariably  disregarded.  The  embargo  laid 
by  Congress  upon  the  shipping  in  American  ports  was  so  inju- 
rious to  commercial  interests  that  it  was  repealed,  and  a  non- 
intercourse  act  was  passed  in  its  stead.  In  April,  1809,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Washington  opened  negotiations  for  the 
adjustment  of  existing  difficulties,  and  consented  to  a  withdrawal 
of  the  obnoxious  "orders  in  council,"  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
United   States,  on  condition  that  the  non-intercourse  act  with 
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Great  Britain  be  repealed.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  after  the  loth  of  June 
trade  with  Great  Britain  might  be  resumed ;  but  when  the  news  of 
this  action  reached  England  that  government  refused  to  ratify 
the  proceedings,  and  the  minister  was  recalled.  The  President's 
proclamation  was  thereupon  revoked,  and  the  previous  relations 
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of  the  countries  were  resumed,  although  the  feelings  were  more 
tense  than  before  and  an  open  rupture  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 
In  addition  to  other  injuries  and  insults  to  Americans,  Eng- 
land claimed  the  right  to  search  their  vessels,  seize  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  British  subjects  and  force  them  into  the 
British  service.  In  the  enforcement  of  this  "right  of  search" 
grievous  outrages  were  perpetrated,  which  called  loudly  for  re- 
dress. On  June  12,  President  Madison  sent  a  confidential  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  long  list  of  British 
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aeeressions,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider,  as  was  its  constitutional  right  to  decide,  whether  the  Amer- 
icans should  longer  remain  passive  under  the  accumulated  wrongs. 
At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  Congress  to  avoid  entanglements  in 
the  "contests  and  views  of  other  powers"  (meaning  France). 

War  was  formally  declared  on  the  19th  of  June,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  not  generally  sustained,  especially  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  where  shipping  and  commercial  interests  had  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course acts  of  Congress.  The  antagonistic  element  was  embraced 
in  the  Federal  party,  its  chief  ground  of  opposition  being  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  war.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  in  the  region  bordering  on  its  navigable 
waters,  commercial  interests  suffered,  as  did  those  in  the  eastern 
States,  but  the  interior  localities  were  less  injuriously  affected, 
although  "war  talk"  was  the  uppermost  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
press  and  in  the  assemblages  of  the  people.  Almost  every  town 
had  its  little  contingent  of  Federalists,  who,  for  the  occasion, 
termed  themselves  the  "peace  party,"  and  they  were  loud  in  their 
denunciation  of  their  opponents,  whom  they  called  "screaming 
war  hawks." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Pennsylvania  was  represented 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  by  twenty-two  members,  of 
whom  all  save  one  voted  in  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
Two  members  of  the  Senate  also  seem  to  have  allied  themselves  to 
the  Federal  cause  and  opposed  the  war  measure.  Then  the  only 
Federalist  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  was  John  Gloninger, 
who  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  votes  to 
represent  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dauphin  and  Lebanon. 
Having  voted  against  the  war  tax  bill,  he  resigned,  and  Edward 
Crouch,  who  belonged  to  the  war  and  administration  party,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  hundred  votes. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
war,  for  most  of  them  believed  that  Great  Britain  had  wantonly 
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trampled  on  their  rights.  Others  resented  just  as  strongly  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  but  believed  that  she  could  be  brought 
to  terms  by  a  less  severe  method.  For  several  years  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  attempting  to  compose  all  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  but  matters  had  grown  worse,  and  the  people  had  become 
decidedly  impatient. 

In  Ma}^,  1812,  Governor  Snyder  issued  an  order  drafting 
fourteen  thousand  men  as  the  c[uota  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  gen- 
eral defense.  In  his  order,  which  burned  with  feeling,  he 
reviewed  the  invasion  of  American  rights  and  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  to  establish  them  by  peaceful  methods.  After  stating 
that  for  nearly  thirty  years  we  had  been  at  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  while  the  storm  of  war  had  been  desolating 
many  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  all  the  means  which  wis- 
dom and  patience  could  devise  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  peace.  "The  cup  of  patience,  of  humiliation 
and  long  suffering,"  declared  the  Governor,  "had  been  filled  to 
overflowing;  and  the  indignant  arm  of  an  injured  people  must 
be  raised  to  dash  it  to  the  earth  and  grasp  the  avenging  sword.  If 
ever  a  nation  had  justifiable  cause  of  war,  that  nation  is  the 
United  States.  If  ever  a  people  had  motives  to  fight,  we  are  that 
people.  It  would  give  the  governor  inexpressible  satisfaction  if 
Pennsylvania  would  volunteer  her  quota." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  militia  forces  of  the  State  com- 
prised ninety-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  able- 
bodied  men.  The  fourteen  thousand  men  who  were  then  called 
into  service  were  organized  by  Adjutant-General  William  Reed 
into  two  divisions,  four  brigades  and  twenty-two  regiments.  The 
first  or  Philadelphia  division  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Isaac  Morrell,  and  the  second,  from  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  b> 
Major-General  Adamson  Tannehill.  So  generous  was  the 
response  to  the  call  for  troops  that  the  quota  of  the  State  was 
more  than  filled  without  even  so  much  as  a  suggestion  of  a  draft. 
In  fact,  three  times  as  many  men  as  were  required  offered  them- 
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selves  for  the  service  of  their  country.  The  total  number  of  men 
required  was  four  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  were  rendez- 
voused at  Meadville,  and  the  others  at  Pittsburg.  The  work  of 
organizing,  officering,  arming  and  providing  for  the  two  brigades 
was  effected  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  militia  law  and  system 
would  permit.  Although  the  State  had  been  trying  to  establish 
a  militia  system  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802,  there  was 
little  real  efficiency  in  the  organization,  and  such  arms  and  equip- 
ment as  were  then  on  hand  were  of  ancient  patterns,  while  the 
men  themselves  were  without  experience  or  training  in  the  arts 
of  war. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  December,  18 12,  the  Gov- 
ernor discussed  at  length  the  condition  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  real  lack  of  proper  equipment,  yet  the 
chief  executive  well  knew  that  brave  soldiers  carried  the  old  time- 
worn  muskets,  and  that  in  case  of  need  every  man  would  do  honor 
to  the  State  and  the  cause  he  was  called  upon  to  defend;  and, 
knowing  these  things,  it  was  with  every  confidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernor said  :  "The  sword  of  the  nation,  which  for  thirty  years  has 
been  rusting  in  its  scabbard,  has  been  drawn  to  maintain  that 
independence  which  it  had  gloriously  achieved.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  our  fathers  went  forth,  as  it  were,  with  a  sling  and 
with  a  stone  and  smote  the  enemy!  Since  that  period  our  coun- 
try has  been  abundantly  blessed,  and  its  resources  are  greatly 
multiplied.  Millions  of  her  sons  have  grown  to  manhood,  and, 
inheriting  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  precious  heritage  which  was  purchased  by  their  blood 
and  won  by  their  valor." 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  no  enemy  set  foot  on  Penn- 
sylvania soil,  although  close  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State 
there  were  many  severe  contests,  in  some  of  which  the  militia  sent 
from  here  took  an  active  part.  In  the  western  part  of  New  York 
several  battles  were  fought,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  brave 
Pennsylvanians  performed  their  duty  and  maintained  the  honor  of 
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the  State.  The  two  thousand  troops  rendezvoused  at  Meadville 
were  ordered  to  Buffalo,  where  General  Dearborn  commanded, 
and  in  August,  1812,  Governor  Snyder  ordered  that  officer  not 
to  hold  his  men  in  service  there  for  more  than  three  months,  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe  their  presence  within  this  State  would 
be  required.     In  fact,  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  were 
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frequently  threatened  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year 
mentioned,  and  General  Kelso's  division  was  constantly  on  duty 
in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  where  an  invasion  was  threatened.  How- 
ever, the  year  passed  without  more  than  alarm  spreading  among 
the  people,  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  were  put  in  condition 
for  either  aggressive  or  defensive  service.  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State  the  year  was  uneventful,  except  that  preparations  were 
made  for  warlike  operations  both  on  land  and  sea.     Philadelphia 
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was  the  scene  of  busy  events,  for  there  was  reason  to  expect  an 
attack  upon  the  city  by  the  British  navy ;  and  to  resist  the  prob- 
able assauh,  several  gunboats  were  built  and  armed  and  manned 
according  to  the  resources  of  the  war  department.  Privateers 
also  were  fitted  out  for  their  peculiar,  yet  effective  service  in 
running  down  and  making  prizes  of  British  merchant  vessels. 
Fort  Mifflin,  too,  was  put  in  condition  for  defense,  and  otherwise 
the  Delaware  river  on  both  sides  was  so  provided  with  defenses 
that  a  hostile  fleet  would  meet  with  a  truly  American  war 
reception. 

Having  thus  noted  some  of  the  preparations  made  for  the 
general  defense  of  the  State  during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  it  is 
proper  that  there  also  be  made  some  brief  allusion  to  the  compo- 
sition and  disposition  of  the  various  troops  organized  for  service 
about  the  same  time.  Early  in  1813  one  thousand  men  were  sta- 
tioned at  Erie  to  protect  the  vessels  of  war  which  were  in  course 
of  construction,  and  which  were  soon  to  form  a  part  of  Perry's 
famous  fleet.  Another  thousand  men,  comprised  chiefly  of  volun- 
teer and  independent  companies,  commanded  by  General  Bloom- 
field,  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  camp  was 
established  at  Shell  Pot,  north  of  Wilmington.  Captain  Lewis 
Rush,  who  for  several  years  had  commanded  a  volunteer  com- 
pany called  the  "Philadelphia  Blues,"  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  troops,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Myers  was  promoted 
captain  of  the  Blues,  or  "Bucktails,"  as  they  were  more  generally 
called.    The  term  of  service  was  four  months. 

In  the  summer  of  18 14  Governor  Snyder  ordered  out  troops 
to  serve  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  Elk  river.  A  camp  was  established  for 
the  first  brigade  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  called  Camp 
Dupont,  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas 
Cadwalader.  The  infantry  regiment  was  commanded  by  Clement 
C.  Biddle,  and  there  also  was  a  battalion  of  artillery  with  a  well- 
appointed  battery  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Prevost. 
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In  the  same  year  a  camp  was  formed,  called  Camp  Gaines, 
back  of  Marcus  Hook,  composed  of  parts  of  the  several  regiments 
of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  the  second  brigade,  first  division. 
This  brigade  was  under  the  command  of  General  Snyder,  with 
Colonel  Thompson  at  the  head  of  the  full  regiment.  In  this  camp 
there  was  also  a  force  under  General  Spering,  and  another  under 
General  Shutz.  Colonel  Sparks  had  command  of  a  battalion  in 
this  division,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Sutherland  another.  The  entire  divi- 
sion was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Morrell,  while  this, 
as  w^ell  as  the  lower  camp,  was  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Gaines  of  the  United  States  army.  Colonel  William  Duane 
and  Major  Hunter,  both  of  the  United  States  army,  had  the  care 
of  Camp  Gaines  and  superintended  its  discipline.  In  addition  to 
these  forces  were  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  one  of  which  was  the 
First,  or  old  "City  Troop,"  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Ross. 
It  had  been  organized  in  1774,  had  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1776  and  1777  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  on  learning  of  the  capture  of 
Washington,  were  deeply  stirred.  Soon  afterward  a  town  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Independence  Square,  over  which  the  venerable 
ex-Governor  McKean  presided.  Patriotic  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  measures  for  the  defense  of 
the  city.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  committee  calling  on 
the  citizens  to  aid  by  their  personal  labor  in  erecting  the  required 
defenses.  To  this  call  the  inhabitants  heartily  responded ;  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor.  Federalists  and  Democrats,  the  brawny 
mechanic  and  the  sturdy  day  laborer,  alike  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  sites  for  the  earth  batteries  were  at  Hamiltonville,  now 
known  as  West  Philadelphia,  and  the  heights  at  Fairmount,  now 
occupied  as  the  basin.  Every  morning  an  immense  number  of 
enthusiastic  people  assembled  to  give  aid  to  the  work  of  defense. 

The  most  notable  events  in  Pennsylvania  history  in  connection 
with  the  war  of  18 12  were  the  blockade  of  the  Delaware  river  in 
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March,  1813,  by  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Sir  John  P. 
Berresford,  and  the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  The  operations  of  the  British  on  the  Delaware 
and  the  possible  bombardment  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had 
been  feared  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  resist  such  an  attack.  However,  the  blockade  itself, 
when  finally  accomplished,  was  without  more  serious  results  than 
the  temporary  stoppage  of  all  commerce  on  the  river  and  the 
capture  of  several  small  craft.  Frequent  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  capture  of  vessels  of  considerable  size,  but  as  often  were  the 
British  repulsed  by  the  militia  forces  stationed  along  the  river. 
During  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  Philadelphia  suffered 
much  loss  to  business  interests,  besides  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  in  preparations  for  defense,  but  we  have 
not  the  record  of  any  loss  of  life  in  connection  with  this  disturb- 
ing event. 

Commodore  Perry's  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  an  affair 
of  national  rather  than  State  character,  yet  it  always  has  been 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania's  achievements  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Perry's  fleet  of  vessels  was  largely  built  and 
fitted  out  at  Erie,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but  several  of 
them  were  fitted  out  at  points  within  what  now  is  Erie  county, 
New  York.  During  the  previous  winter  the  government  had 
purchased  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting them  into  men-of-war,  and  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  new  ones  had  been  begun. 

Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  its  comparatively  secure  harbor, 
was  wisely  selected  as  the  naval  headquarters,  but  five  of  the  ves- 
sels had  been  fitted  out  in  Scajaquade  creek  in  New  York,  and 
for  several  months  Perry  flitted  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
places,  urging  on  the  work  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature. 

Late  in  February,  181 3,  while  all  was  quiet  among  the  land 
forces,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  with  curling  locks,  bold,  hand- 
some features  and  gallant  bearing,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  cap- 
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tain  in  the  United  States  navy,  arrived  in  Bnffalo  from  the  east, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  went  forward  to  Erie.  His  manly  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  yet  to 
many  thoughtful  men  and  older  land  and  sea  fighters  he  seemed 
too  young  and  possibly  too  gay  for  the  arduous  and  responsible 
position  to  which  he  had  been  appointed ;  but  a  few  months  were 
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to  demonstrate  that  for  once,  at  least,  the  government  had  made 
an  admirable  selection,  for  the  stranger  was  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
then  on  his  way  to  superintend  the  naval  work  at  Erie. 

According  to  accepted  authority,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  the  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  was  little  more  than 
a  wilderness  region,  and  all  the  supplies  and  artisans  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  Captain  Perry's  fleet  were 
brought  overland  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the  timber  for 
the  larger  vessels  was  cut  "fresh  from  the  forests  adjacent  to  the 
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little  town  of  Erie."  "In  the  face  of  a  thousand  obstacles,"  says 
Day,  "Perry  succeeded  in  getting-  his  vessels  ready  to  leave  the 
harbor  in  the  early  part  of  August,  though  he  was  greatly  in  want 
of  officers  and  men,  particularly  seamen.  Leaving  Erie,  the  fleet 
went  up  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  various  maneuvers 
took  place  for  some  days  between  the  two  squadrons  before  a 
meeting  took  place.  Perry  had  gone  to  Put-in-Bay  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  on  the  9th  determined  to  go  out  the  next  day 
and  attack  the  enemy." 

In  accordance  with  his  prearranged  plans,  Perry's  fleet  sailed 
out  to  meet  the  British  on  the  morning  of  September  10,  and  on 
that  day  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  and 
won — won  for  the  Americans,  and  was  the  great  event  of  the  year 
which  turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  permanent  national 
independence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Other  notable 
achievements  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  cause,  yet 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  famed  in  song  and  story,  surpassed  the 
others  in  importance  and  decisive  results. 

The  details  of  the  engagement  and  the  several  maneuvers  of 
the  battling  fleets  cannot  be  of  special  interest  in  this  chapter — the 
victory  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  of  American  prowess  and  the 
ability  of  a  squadron  of  light  American  vessels,  with  a  total  of 
fifty-four  guns,  to  overcome  and  defeat  a  British  naval  fleet  with 
sixty-three  guns  and  a  full  complement  of  trained  seamen. 
Perry's  fleet  comprised  three  brigs,  the  Lawrence,  carrying 
twenty  guns  and  commanded  by  Perry  himself;  the  Niagara,  with 
twenty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliott,  and  the  Caledonia, 
with  three  guns,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Turner;  also  five 
schooners,  the  Ariel,  with  four  guns,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Packett ;  the  Somers,  with  two  guns,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Almy;  the  Porcupine,  with  one  gun,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Senatt ;  the  Scorpion,  with  two  guns,  under  command  of  Mr. 
Champlin,  and  the  Tigress,  with  one  gun,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Holdup. 
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The  opposing  liritish  fleet  comprised  six  vessels,  each  well 
manned  and  eqnipped  and  in  command  of  trained  naval  officers. 
These  vessels  were  the  Detroit,  nineteen  guns,  under  Captain 
Barclay;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  seventeen  guns,  under  Captain 
Finnis ;  the  Lady  Prevost,  thirteen  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Buchan  ; 
the  Hunter,  ten  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Bignall ;  the  Little  Belt, 
three  guns,  and  the  Chippewa,  one  gun,  under  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  summing  up  the  events  of  this  memorable  engagement  a 
contemporary  writer  says:  "Perry  had  manifested  the  best  spirit 
and  the  most  indomitable  resolution  not  to  be  overcome  through- 
out the  trying  scenes  of  this  eventful  day.  Just  before  the  action 
commenced  he  coolly  prepared  his  public  letters  to  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  event  of  misfortune,  glanced  his  eyes  over  those 
which  he  had  received  from  his  wife,  and  then  tore  them. 
He  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which 
was  at  issue,  remarking  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  possessed  his 
confidence,  that  this  day  was  the  most  important  of  his  life.  In  a 
word,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  commander  to  go  into  action  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  his  conduct  in  this  particular  might 
well  serve  for  an  example  to  all  who  find  themselves  similarly 
circumstanced.  The  possibility  of  defeat  seems  not  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  but  in  no  degree  impaired  the  determination  to  con- 
tend for  victory.  The  situation  of  the  Lawrence  was  most  crit- 
ical, the  slaughter  on  board  of  her  being  terrible,  and  yet  no  man 
read  discouragement  in  his  countenance.  The  survivors  all  unite 
in  saying  that  he  did  not  manifest  even  the  anxiety  he  must  have 
felt  at  the  ominous  appearance  of  things.  The  Lawrence  was 
effectually  a  beaten  ship  an  hour  before  she  struck ;  but  Perry  felt 
the  vast  importance  of  keeping  the  colors  of  the  commanding  ves- 
sel flying  to  the  last  moment ;  and  the  instant  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  redeem  the  seemingly  waning  fortunes  of  the  day 
he  seized  it  with  promptitude,  carrying  off  the  victory  not  only  in 
triumph,  but  apparently  against  all  the  accidents  and  chances 
which  for  a  time  menaced  him  with  defeat.  . 
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"His  victory  at  once  raised  Perry  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  a  high  degree  of  renown  before  the  nation.  With  the  navy  he 
had  always  stood  well,  but  neither  his  rank  nor  his  age  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  world.  The  gov- 
ernment granted  gold  medals  to  Perry  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  former  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  on  the  loth  of  September,  1813.  As  he  returned 
to  the  older  parts  of  the  country  his  journey  was  a  species  of 
triumph,  in  which  warm,  spontaneous  feeling,  however,  rather 
than  studied  exhibition,  predominated." 

Although  a  Rhode  Islander,  Captain  Perry  was  the  recipient 
of  honors  from  various  States,  but  in  none  was  there  shown  a 
more  generous  appreciation  of  his  valorous  deeds  than  from  our 
own  Pennsylvania,  whose  Assembly  directed  "that  the  thanks  of 
the  government  be  tendered  to  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  for 
the  brilliant  action  through  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  fleet  on  Lake  Erie." 

A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Commodore  Jesse  Duncan 
Elliott  of  Pennsylvania,  Perry's  second  in  command,  for  heroic 
conduct  in  that  engagement,  and  silver  medals  were  voted  "to 
those  citizens  of  the  State  who  nobly  and  gallantly  volunteered  on 
board  of  the  American  squadron  on  Lake  Erie." 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  war  were  enacted  in  the  regions  of 
the  country  both  north  and  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  the 
events  of  the  last  year  had  an  important  effect  upon  all  interests 
within  the  State,  calling  for  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its 
military  authorities  and  frequent  requisitions  for  troops  to  serve 
in  other  parts,  there  was  no  threatened  invasion  of  its  territory. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  181 3  the  British  invaded  and  spread 
ruin  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  rivers, 
while  to  the  northward,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State, 
the  disasters  of  warfare  disturbed  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
entire  region,  extending  even  into  the  northern  border  counties 
of    Pennsylvania.      On    August    24th,    1814,    Washington,    the 
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national  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  was  pillaged 
and  burned,  together  with  nearly  all  of  the  federal  buildings. 
When  the  invaders  had  accomplished  their  work  of  destruction  in 
the  locality  mentioned,  the  authorities  of  this  State  were  appre- 
hensive of  a  similar  visitation  upon  their  own  cities,  and  to  guard 


George  III. 

King  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing that  conflict 

against  them  Governor  Snyder  issued  a  general  call  to  arms, 
urging  especially  the  services  of  the  militia  forces  of  Dauphin, 
Lebanon,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  York,  Adams  and  Lancaster  counties, 
and  also  a  part  of  Chester  county,  which  constituted  the  second 
brigade  of  the  third  division,"  and  those  corps  particularly  who, 
when  danger  first  threatened,  patriotically  tendered  their  services 
in  the  field.     These  forces,  urges  the  Governor,  "are  earnestly 
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invited  to  rise  superior  to  local  feeling  and  evasives  that  might 
possibly  be  drawn  from  an  imperfect  military  system,  and  to 
repair  with  that  alacrity  which  duty  commands,  and  it  is  fondly 
hoped  inclination  will  prompt,  to  the  several  places  of  brigade  or 
regimental  rendezvous  that  shall  respectively  be  designated  by  the 
proper  officer,  and  thence  march  to  the  general  rendezvous;"  and 
further :  "Pennsylvanians  whose  hearts  must  be  gladdened  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  achieved  by  their  fellow  citizen 
soldiers  now  in  arms  on  the  lake  frontier,  and  within  the  enemy's 
countr}^,  now  the  occasion  has  occurred,  will  with  ardor  seek  and 
punish  that  same  implacable  foe  now  marauding  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  two  of  our  sister  States." 

In  accordance  with  the  import  of  the  proclamation,  the  sev- 
eral military  camps  previously  mentioned  were  established,  and 
a  force  of  five  thousand  men  was  soon  rendezvoused  at  York  and 
was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Watson  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  John  Forster  and  John  Adams.  When  the  British  under 
General  Ross  attempted  the  capture  of  Baltimore,  these  loyal  sons 
of  Pennsylvania  formed  a  part  of  the  successful  resisting  force, 
and  it  fell  to  them  in  particular  to  accomplish  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  year  other  of  the  State's  military  forces  ren- 
dered excellent  services  at  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater,  and  thereby 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

In  writing  of  the  events  of  the  war,  a  recognized  authority  says 
that  during  the  struggle  this  State  at  one  time  had  "  a  greater 
number  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  than  were  at  any  time  in  the  field  from  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  as  she  furnished  more  men,  so  did  she  furnish 
more  money  to  carry  on  the  war."  The  militia  and  volunteers, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  were  actually  engaged  in  Canada, 
on  Lake  Erie,  at  Baltimore  and  in  other  important  localities,  and 
also  were  always  in  readiness  to  assist  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  operations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  That  they 
were  ever  loyal  to  the  American  cause,  even  under  questionable 
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circumstances,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  when  General  Van 
Rensselaer's  four  thousand  New  York  mihtia  refused  to  cross  the 
line  and  carry  the  warfare  into  Canadian  territory,  General  Tanne- 
hill's  brigade  of  two  thousand  sturdy  Pennsylvania  soldiers  did 
not  hesitate  to  fight  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy;  but  then,  we 
must  consider  that  Pennsylvania  was  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
influences  that  prevailed  in  New  York  State.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  New  York  soldiery  as  of  the  influence  controlling 
their  actions  that  impelled  them  to  refuse  to  cross  the  Canadian 
border.  In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  was  blessed  with  a  greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment  among  influential  men  than  prevailed  in 
many  other  States,  and  the  demand  upon  the  authorities  for  men 
and  moneys  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war  was  not  embarrassed 
with  the  Federalistic  opposition  that  always  manifested  itself  in 
similar  cases  in  some  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  on  December  24,  18 14, 
but  the  closing  acts  in  the  tragedy  of  the  war  were  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January  8,  181 5,  and  the  gallant  capture  of  the 
British  warships,  Cyane  and  Levant,  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart's 
grand  old  frigate,  "Constitution".  A  general  conviction  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  after  the  peace  of  18 14  that  the  United 
States  would  not  again  become  involved  in  war.  It  had  twice 
defeated  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  feeling 
strengthened  that  foreign  powers  would  hesitate  long  before  pro- 
voking the  republic  to  hostilities.  This  condition  of  the  public 
mind  exerted  a  widespread  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement  in  our  own  State,  which  had  been  seriously 
impeded  by  the  war,  and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
the  long  restrained  tide  of  settlement  again  progressed,  and  an 
era  of  prosperity  soon  prevailed  on  every  hand. 

The  revenues  of  the  State  were  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenditures  incurred  during  the  war,  and  only  one  small  tem- 
porary loan  was  required.  Business  suffered  not  more  than 
temporary  interruption  on  account  of  occurring  events,  yet  during 
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the  war  period  a  cloud  was  gathering  which  soon  was  to  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  financial  situation  in  the  State.  In  1811  the 
United  States  bank,  after  twenty  years  of  honorable  and  useful 
life,  came  to  an  end,  and  that  at  a  time  when  its  services  were 
needed  more  than  ever  to  assist  the  government  and  the  people.  It 
had  furnished  an  excellent  circulation  that  was  acceptable  every- 
where, and  its  currency  was  always  redeemable.  Gallatin  saw 
the  unwelcome  shadow  of  the  war  looming  up  in  the  distance  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  save  the  institution,  but  in  vain.  The 
State  banks  were  envious  of  the  power  of  the  larger  institution, 
and  in  a  failure  to  renew  its  charter  their  officers  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  their  personal  ends.  Never  was  a  battle  for  the 
renewal  of  a  charter  more  evenly  waged,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote  in  the  House  and  a  like  majority  in  the  Senate.  After  the 
failure  to  secure  renewal  of  its  charter,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  a  charter  from  the  State  legislature,  and  a  bonus  of  half 
a  million  dollars  was  offered  and  a  loan  to  the  State  of  as  much 
more.  The  eagerness  shown  by  the  shareholders  to  perpetuate 
their  institution  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  interior  counties,  who 
assumed  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cities  was  due  to  the 
establishing  of  the  banks,  and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  country  should  not  participate  in  their  advan- 
tages. Such  considerations  as  these,  urged  by  the  desire  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth  without  the  exercise  of  labor,  engendered  a 
spirit  of  speculation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  mere  establishing 
of  banks  would  of  itself  create  capital;  that  a  bare  promise  to  pay 
money  was  money  itself,  and  that  a  nominal  rise  in  the  price  of 
land  and  the  commodities  ever  attendant  on  a  large  increase  of 
money,  was  a  real  increase  of  substantial  wealth.  The  Farmers' 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  was  established  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  early  in  18 10,  and  about  the  same  time  several  others 
were  opened  in  the  city  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  These 
early  symptoms  of  a  mania  for  banking  induced  the  legislature, 
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on  the  19th  of  March,  18 10,  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  banks  that 
were  not  incorporated  from  issuing  notes,  or  pursuing  any  of  the 
operations  of  banks,  but  in  defiance  of  its  provision,  the  system 
was  continued,  and  companies  originally  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  bridges  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  char- 
ters, converted  themselves  into  banks  and  issued  circulating  notes. 


The  Wharton  House,  Wahiut  Grove 

Scene     of    the     "Meschianza;"     reproduced    by 
courtesy  of  Miss  Anna  H.   Wharton 

The  war  temporarily  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of  specie, 
and  thereby  checked  the  extravagant  issues  of  paper  money,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  returning  notes  for  payment  had 
the  effect  to  tempt  the  banks  to  enlarge  their  issues.  Large  loans, 
also,  were  made  to  the  government  and  to  individuals.  The 
increase  of  dividends,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  appeared 
to  be  earned,  extended  the  spirit  of  speculation,  already  so  prev- 
alent in  some  counties.  The  apparent  success  of  the  Farmers'  bank 
of  Lancaster,  which,  from  the  enormous  extent  of  its  issues,  was 
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enabled  to  divide  upwards  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to 
accommodate  its  stockholders  with  loans  to  double  the  amount  of 
their  stock,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  By  many 
a  bank  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  lending  the 
surplus  wealth  of  capitalists  to  their  industrious  fellow  citizens, 
but  a  mint  in  which  money  could  be  coined  at  pleasure  for  those 
who  did  not  possess  it  before.  Under  these  delusive  impressions, 
associations  of  individuals  sprang  up  in  every  quarter,  holding  out 
inducements  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and 
mechanic  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  a  laborious  life  for  the  golden 
dreams  of  a  speedy  fortune. 

The  liability,  however,  to  individual  ruin,  attendant  on  un- 
chartered  co-partnerships,    in   a   degree   restrained   the   banking 
mania  and  impelled  the  projectors  to  apply  for  legislative  sanction. 
During  the  session  of  1812  twenty-five  applications  were  made  for 
bank  charters,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $9,525,000.   Acts  grant- 
ing charters  passed  both  Houses  by  a  small  majority,  but  Governor 
Snyder  cut  them  down  with  a  veto,  giving  several  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  his  action:     Because  corporations  are  privileged  institu- 
tions, vested  with  certain  rights  and  immunities  not  enjoyed  or  to 
be  exercised  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  whenever  an 
association  of  individuals  is  legally  vested  with  such  peculiar  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  it  ought  to  be  either  called  for  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  or  be  so  manifestly  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  weal,  and  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  individual  enter-  » 
prise  and  ability,  as  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  thus  receive  the  • 
votes  of  an  indisputable  majority  of  the  whole  legislative  Assem-  ^ 
bly.    Because  every  objection  which  could  be  urged  against  corpor-  % 
ations    generally    gathers    weight    and    strength    when    directed  f 
against  moneyed  institutions,  the  undue  influence  of  which  has  | 
often  been  the  subject  of  well-founded  complaint.     To  wrestle  | 
with  and  put  down  this  influence  new  associations  have  been  \ 
formed,  applications  for  new  charters  for  similar  establishments  j 
have  multiplied,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  granted  has 
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been  the  multiplying  of  new  applications.  Because  the  banking 
capital  was  sufficient.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  real  from 
counterfeit  bank  notes.  Because  the  history  of  all  nations  that 
have  authorized  an  extensive  paper  currency,  and  the  experience 
of  our  own  country,  have  furnished  melancholy  examples  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  flow  from  such  a  system.  Because 
an  existing  condition  of  war  was  an  unpropitious  time  in  which 
to  try  experiments,  particularly  when  they  might  seriously  affect 
the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  then  yielded  a  revenue 
from  the  bank  stock  which  it  owned  more  than  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Though  his  veto  was  effective  for  the  time  being,  the  next 
year  the  projectors  returned  to  the  legislature  strongly  reinforced 
and  applied  for  forty  charters.  The  effort  was  too  strong  for  the 
Governor,  and  the  bills  were  passed,  notwithstanding  his  objec- 
tions; and  again  was  the  State  to  be  flooded  with  paper  money, 
as  it  had  been  during  the  Revolution.  The  terrible  consequence  of 
that  flood  had  been  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  of  the  projectors  to 
have  their  short  day  of  delusive  gain.  The  banks  were  soon  organ- 
ized and  the  notes  were  put  into  circulation.  The  excess  of  issue 
and  lack  of  faith  in  them  was  soon  shown  by  rising  prices.  The 
banlvs  thus  organized  had  little  or  no  specie  for  redeeming  their 
notes.  The  projectors  knew  that  the  people  did  not  understand 
banking;  that  the  few  banks  then  existing  had  been  well  managed 
and  redeemed  their  notes  whenever  presented,  and  thus  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  whole  system  was  an  alluring  one,  but  was  none  the 
less  pernicious.  The  owners  of  the  newly  incorporated  banks  well 
knew  that,  unless  they  could  get  their  bank  notes  into  circulation, 
they  could  make  no  money,  for,  save  in  a  few  cases,  they  had  no 
real  capital.  They  therefore  began  a  series  of  practices  upon  all 
classes,  chiefly  those  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  and  many  were 
utterlv  ruined  as  the  result  of  misplaced  confidence.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  bank-note  holders  presented  their  paper  for 
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redemption,  many  of  the  banks  were  without  funds,  hence  were 
compelled  to  suspend  and  close  their  doors.  Thus,  through  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  State  banking  system  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  both  the  banking  party  and  their  victims  were  led  into 
financial  ruin. 

In  speaking  of  this  element  of  Pennsylvania  history  so  good  an 
authority  as  Bemis  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that,  although 
individuals  were  thus  made  bankrupt,  the  State  was  benefited  by 
the  results  of  the  banking  acts,  for,  says  he:  "The  titles  to  land 
became  more  clear,  settled  and  certain ;  strangers  were  induced  to 
purchase  and  come  to  Pennsylvania  and  settle."  This  is  quite 
true,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  to  bankrupt  the  owners  was  not 
a  costly  way  of  clearing  titles. 

The  eventual  downfall  of  the  iniquitous  banking  system  was 
followed  by  general  depression  in  all  business  communities,  and 
many  merchants,  formerly  prosperous,  were  forced  into  involun- 
tary bankruptcy.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  loose  banking 
system  the  State  became  flooded  with  paper  money,  and  large 
credits  was  easily  obtainable,  but  after  the  currency  value  had 
depreciated  the  reaction  was  so  great  that  all  business  interests 
suffered  great  loss,  and  many  disasters  were  the  natural  result. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  period  in  Pennsylvania  history,  and  was 
not  a  condition  single  to  this  State  alone.  The  era  of  depression 
continued  for  several  years,  and  until  natural  conditions  were 
restored,  through  the  determined  efforts  of  prudent  financial 
managers  and  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislature 
in  inaugurating  a  money  system  based  on  sound  principles, 
regardless  of  the  selfish  ends  of  unscrupulous  corporations  and 
grasping  individuals.  After  normal  conditions  had  been  restored, 
there  followed  an  era  of  progress  which  was  not  marred  for  many 
years,  and  during  that  time  all  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  un- 
wise legislation  of  the  former  period  were  fully  wipe  dout. 

Throughout  the  trying  period  referred  to  in  preceding  para- 
graphs, Governor  Snyder  exhibited  many  splendid  traits  of  char- 
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acter,  and  met  every  emergency  with  determined  courage  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  his  full  duty ;  but  the  execu- 
tive, however  strong  and  noble,  was  not  always  able  to  control 
the  legislature.  His  conduct  in  trying  to  stay  the  deluge  of  papc: 
money  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  efforts.  In  many 
of  his  appointments  he  showed  fearless  in- 
dependence. He  was  the  first  Governor  who 
raised  his  voice  against  slavery,  as  was 
clearly  shown  in  his  message  in  1811.  On 
that  occasion  he  said :  "Elevated  as  is  her 
character  for  humanity,  there  is  yet  per- 
mitted to  remain  one  other  stain  on  the 
otherwise  fair  and  benign  features  of  her 
polity.  The  galling  yoke  of  slavery  is  still 
felt  by  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
its  pressure  is  made  the  more  severe  by 
witnessing  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
surrounding  multitudes.  A  recent  act 
of  cruelty  which  came  under  my  notice  and 
which  awakened  feelings  of  a  painful  and 
distressing  nature  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the 
introduction  to  your  notice  of  a  subject 
so  interesting  to  the  whole  human  family, 
and  embracing  facts  and  practices  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  that  fundamental  and 
immutable  law  of  reason,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 
The  time  was  drawing  near  to  nominate  Snyder's  successor, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  he  should  be  nominated  by  a  leg- 
islative caucus  or  by  an  independent  convention.  Prior  to  1807 
the  method  of  nominating  was  by  the  members  of  the  legislature 
during  the  session,  but  in  August  of  that  year  the  Republicans  of 
Delaware  county  met  and  recommended  that  each  county  make 
choice  of  as  many  persons  as  they  send  representatives  to  the 
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Assembly,  to  meet  at  some  central  part  of  the  State,  and  there 
nominate  such  person  as  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  may  think 
most  eligible  to  fill  the  office  of  governor.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  not  long  afterward,  the  Delaware  county  plan  was 
approved.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  scheme  of  Duane  to  defeat 
the  renomination  of  Snyder,  but  as  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  strongly  in  favor  of  Snyder,  the  old  method  was  sure 
to  result  in  his  renomination,  while  with  a  differently  constituted 
convention  the  result  might  have  been  doubtful.  County  after 
county,  however,  declared  in  favor  of  Snyder  and  the  old  plan  of 
nomination.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1808,  the  legislative  caucus 
requested  the  counties  not  represented  by  Republicans  in  the  legis- 
lature to  send  delegates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  meet  at  Lancaster  jointly  with  the  legislative 
caucus  and  make  a  nomination;  and  this  was  done  on  the  7th  of 
March. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  181 1,  but  was  abandoned  on 
the  last  renomination  of  Snyder,  but  as  he  was  not  eligible  for  a 
fourth  term,  the  "Aurora"  advocated  a  separate  convention,  from 
which  officeholders  should  be  excluded.  The  party  leaders  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion,  doubting  their  ability  to  find 
citizens  wdio  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  such  a  convention  with- 
out compensation,  and  advised  that  the  people  should  either  send 
delegates  or  appoint  their  members  of  Assembly.  A  convention 
was  therefore  called  in  this  manner,  which  nominated  Findlay, 
in  which  all  the  counties  except  two  or  three  were  represented. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  sixty-nine  were  not 
members  of  the  legislature.  To  these  proceedings  not  all  were 
willing  to  submit.  The  other  element  in  the  party  contended  that 
such  a  body  was  an  irregular  caucus,  and  would  be  controlled  by 
the  officeholders;  therefore,  in  181 6,  this  faction  also  held  a  con- 
vention at  Carlisle  and  passed  strong  resolutions  against  the  leg- 
islative caucus,  and  advised  that  a  separate  convention  should 
meet  in  Carlisle  in  June  the  next  year  and  nominate  a  candidate 
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for  Governor.  This  was  done,  the  convention  representing  four- 
teen counties,  and  Joseph  Hiester,  an  influential  and  wealthy  Ger- 
man farmer  living-  near  Reading,  was  nominated. 

It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  past  to  have  not 
attempted,  at  least,  to  impeach  some  judges  during  Snyder's 
administration,  and  accordingly,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  when  he  was  Governor,  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
peach the  three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  consisting 
of  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York.  The  charge  was  that  two 
lawyers  had  collected  a  judgment  and  not  paid  over  a  portion  to 
their  clients,  and  that  the  judges  refused  to  aid  the  owners  in 
collecting  it,  and  declined  to  punish  their  attorneys  for  their 
alleged  misconduct.  The  judges  were  tried  in  March,  1817,  and 
were  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
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FINDLAY'S  AND  HIESTER'S  ADMINISTRATIONS-1817-1823 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Hiester's  support  by  the  Federal- 
ists, Findlay  was  elected.  He  was  born  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  county,  in  1768,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  A 
follower  and  admirer  of  JefTerson,  his  introduction  into  office  was 
as  a  brigade  inspector  of  militia,  wdiicli,  in  those  days,  was  some- 
thing of  an  honor.  In  1797,  when  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Four  years  after- 
ward he  was  again  elected  a  member,  and  voted  against  the  im- 
peachment of  Justices  Shaffer,  Yeates  and  Smith.  His  conduct 
concerning  Judge  Brackenridge  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  judge 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  House  after  the  presentation  of  Pass- 
more's  petition,  requesting  to  be  impeached,  not  for  any  act  of  his 
own,  but  for  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other  justices 
just  mentioned.  The  House  thought  that  the  letter  was  disre- 
spectful and  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  which  Findlay  was  chair- 
man. The  committee  decided  against  indulging  the  judge  in  his 
request,  but,  willing  to  gratify  him  in  whatever  martyrdom  there 
might  reasonably  be  for  him,  determined  on  an  investigation  of 
his  official  conduct  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Governor,  asking  for  his  re- 
moval from  office.  Of  this  Governor  McKean,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  short  work. 

In  1807  Findlay  was  elected  state  treasurer,  and  was  con- 
stantly re-elected  until  chosen  Governor.     It  was  at  that  time  a 
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legislative  office,  and  on  some  occasions  he  received  all  the  votes 
of  that  body ;  on  all  others  his  majority  was  very  large. 

Findlay's  election  as  Governor  was  warmly  contested,  the 
Federalists  supporting  his  opponent.  His  majority  was  7,059, 
yet  his  opponents  disputed  his  election,  and  contended  that  a  cer- 
tificate ought  not  to  be  given  him  until  the  dispute  was  settled. 
The  Assembly  decided  otherwise,  his  certificate  was  given  to  him 
and  he  was  inaugurated.     The  committee  that  was  appointed  to 


Arms  engraved  by  Lownes,  1778 

consider  the  truth  of  the  charges  then  proeeeded  to  investigate 
them.  Three  petitions  had  been  presented :  one  from  Phila- 
delphia signed  by  sixty-nine  persons,  another  from  Lancaster 
signed  by  fifty-four  persons,  and  a  third  from  Cumberland  county 
signed  by  seventy-four.  Fraud,  violence  and  corruption  were 
charged,  though  no  evidence  was  brought  before  the  committee 
to  sustain  these  charges.  The  petitioners  stated  that  it  was  mani- 
fest on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  from  a  reference  to  the  amount 
of  taxable  population  stated  in  the  last  census,  that  the  numbers 
were  too  disproportionate  to  be  the  effect  of  any  but  illegal  votes. 
The  report  of  the  committee  consisted  chiefly  in  combating 
this  statement  and  showing  that  the  increase  in  population  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  votes  given  at  the  election.  "The  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  State  as  taken  in  1807  was  138,285 
and  in  the  census  of  18 14,  165,427,  making  the  average  annual 
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increase  3,877;  adding  11,631,  the  increase  of  three  years  to  the 
taxables  of  1814,  gives  177,058,  for  the  taxables  of  181 7.  The 
number  of  votes  for  governor  at  the  late  election  was  125,543, 
which  is  51,515  less  than  the  taxables  of  that  year,"  The  com- 
mittee therefore  saw  no  evidence  in  these  figures  of  illegal  voting. 

"The  proportion  of  the  votes  to  the  taxables  in  Philadelphia 
city  and  county  at  the  last  election  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
proportion  of  the  votes  to  the  taxables  in  the  same  city  and  county 
in  1808,  but  it  was  considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
votes  to  the  taxables  in  1805  and  in  1799.  We  may  thence  con- 
clude that  at  the  last  election  nearly  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  exercised  their  privilege  of  voting, 
and  also  that  the  great  disproportions  between  the  number  of 
votes  and  the  number  of  taxables  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county 
is  permanent,  and  the  result  of  continued  and  uniform  causes. 
At  all  the  warmly  contested  elections  of  1799,  1805,  1808  and 
1817,  we  find  that  the  number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  tax- 
ables in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  was  greater  than  the  number 
of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  taxables  at  the  same  elections  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  Do  not  these  facts  prove  that  in  the  country  generally  the 
number  of  legal  voters  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  taxable 
inhabitants  than  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  or  must  we  adopt 
the  inference  of  the  petitioners  and  ascribe  the  difference  to  no 
other  cause  than  to  the  foulest  corruption  and  perjuries  over- 
spreading every  part  of  the  State  at  every  election,  excepting  only 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia? 

"The  census  of  taxables  includes  every  taxable  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  whether  male  or  female, 
resident  within  their  respective  township,  ward  or  district,  and 
the  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  those  male  persons  above  twenty- 
one  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  two  years  preceding  the 
election  and  within  that  time  paid  State  or  county  tax,  and  to  the 
sons  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  of  voters  thus  qualified. 
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Thus  the  hst  of  taxables  inckides  ah  who  reside  in  the  (Hstrict 
where  the  census  is  taken  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  whether  such 
residence  has  been  for  two  years,  or  only  for  one  week  or  one  day. 
It  also  includes  all  resident  aliens,  and  it  includes  all  who  have 
families  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  although 
the  master  of  the  family  may  be  a  mariner,  generally  at  sea,  or 
engaged  in  business  abroad.  It  must  be  known  to  every  one  that 
of  such  persons  there  is  always  a  much  greater  number  in  large 
towns,  more  especially  in  seaports,  than  in  the  country.  The 
settlements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  more  permanent ; 
there  are  fewer  itinerants,  fewer  persons  from  other  States  of  the 
Union  who  come  to  reside  for  periods  less  than  two  years,  and 
fewer  aliens  in  proportion  to  the  population."  The  charges 
therefore  were  considered  groundless. 

As  the  end  of  Findlay's  term  drew  near  an  elaborate  inquiry 
was  made  into  his  public  conduct.  There  had  been  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  management  of  the  State  treasury  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration, but  now  a  more  serious  investigation  was  ordered.  The 
party  opposed  to  him  was  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
undermine  him.  They  had  fought  his  nomination  and  election, 
and  throughout  his  term  were  unrelenting  in  their  attacks.  The 
Republican  party  had  become  weakened  by  divisions  and  especially 
by  the  war  of  1812,  by  the  chartering  of  so  many  banks,  and  by 
the  general  prostration  of  credit  and  industry.  As  the  prosperity 
argument  has  never  failed  to  make  a  party  popular  whenever  the 
people  have  believed  their  prosperity  was  due  to  its  policy,  so  the 
adversity  argument  has  never  been  less  destructive  whenever  the 
people  have  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  mistaken  party  action. 
General  issues,  embodying  high  principles,  have  never  been  power- 
ful enough  to  restrain  members  from  breaking  away  and  pursuing 
their  narrower  individual  interests,  and  the  blight  to  trade,  the 
loss  of  wealth  have  always  been  effective  in  arousing  skepticism, 
weakening  party  loyalty,  and  carrying  many  a  party  follower  over 
to  the  opposite  camp. 
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Eight  charges  were  brought  against  the  Governor :  of  cor- 
ruptly exercising  his  official  duties  for  his  private  interests;  of 
misusing  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  obtain  pecuniary  advan- 
tages for  himself,  family  and  friends,  and  especially  in  appointing 
some  auctioneers.  The  committee  sat  three  or  four  hours  daily 
from  the  8th  of  January  to  the  3d  of  February,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  evidence  was  taken  and  spread  before  the  public.  One  of 
the  prosecutors  against  him  was  his  old  friend,  John  Bemis,  editor 
of  the  "Democratic  Press,"  who  had  fought  his  battle  so  valiantly 
in  181 7.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  a  complete  vindi- 
cation for  Governor  Findlay,  and  years  afterward,  some  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  preferring  the  charges  admitted  that 
the  whole  proceedings  were  unjust. 

During  his  term  of  office  Governor  Findlay  had  a  slave,  the 
only  one  he  ever  owned,  whom  he  freed,  saying  at  the  time  that 
"the  principles  of  slavery  are  repugnant  to  those  of  justice,  and 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  that  rule  which  requires  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by."  Thus  feeling  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  man,  he  held  strong  views  against 
kidnapping,  which  had  become  common.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  colored  persons  chained  together  passing 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Rarely  did  one 
make  any  inquiry  about  these  hapless,  friendless  ones,  and  conse- 
quently the  practice  of  kidnapping  flourished.  Governor  Findlay 
thought  that  the  punishment  for  the  crime  ought  to  be  increased. 
"It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  our  laws  regard  the  stealing  of  a 
horse  a  more  heinous  offense  than  the  stealing  of  a  man."  In 
this  low  condition  was  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  toward 
this  awful  crime.  It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  Governors 
had  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  slave  system. 

While  Findlay  was  Governor  the  building  of  the  State  capitol 
at  Harrisburg  was  begun.  The  Governor  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  erect  the  building.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
legislature  sat   in   the  court   house   of   Dauphin   county.     Four 
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hundred  dollars  was  given  to  Stephen  Hills  as  a  premium  for  his 
plan,  and  two  hundred  dollars  to  Robert  Mills  for  his  plan,  which 
was  regarded  as  second  in  merit.  These  plans  were  the  result 
of  competition  and  award  by  the  five  commissioners.  Besides 
the  Governor  there  were  George  Bryan,  Richard  M.  Craw,  John 
B.  Gibson  and  William  Graydon.  The  award  was  made  in  April, 
1819.  A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Hills  for  erecting  it,  for 
$120,000,  who  completed  the  structure  within  two  years. 

Governor  Findlay  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans  at  a 
convention  held  at  Lewistown ;  the  Federalists  met  at  Carlisle  and 
renominated  General  Hiester.  A  third  convention  of  Repub- 
licans met  at  Northumberland  in  December,  1820,  and  a  majority 
favored  the  nomination  of  W.  B.  Boileau  for  Governor ;  to  this 
John  Bemis,  the  most  influential  member,  was  opposed,  and  he 
convinced  the  delegates  that  the  nomination  of  a  third  candidate 
would  result  in  the  re-election  of  Governor  Findlay.  So  the 
convention  adjourned  without  making  a  nomination.  The  cam- 
paign was  unusually  active.  The  Republicans  had  been  losing 
ground,  the  result  of  long  personal  domination,  accumulating 
disappointed  ambition  and  errors  in  party  management.  Indis- 
criminate bank  chartering,  followed  by  the  flood  of  paper  money 
and  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  completed  the  change.  The  people 
had  been  victimized,  and  the  party  in  power  was  responsible  for 
the  cruel  game  that  had  been  played  on  them.  Findlay  was 
defeated,  though  Hiester's  majority  was  only  1,605. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  this  result  deserves 
closer  analysis — the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Governor  in  making 
appointments.  In  1776  the  people  were  so  afraid  of  power  that 
by  the  first  State  constitution  very  little  had  been  confided  to  the 
president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  In  truth,  he  was 
hardly  more  than  a  clerk  to  register  the  decrees  of  its  members. 
All  the  appointments  had  been  made  by  votes,  the  majority  con- 
trolling, and  when  a  choice  was  made  the  president  announced 
the  result.     The  people  in  due  time  discovered  that  the  lack  of 
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a  real  executive  head  was  one  of  'the  defects  of  that  constitution. 
By  1790  the  fear  of  executive  tyranny  had  passed  away.  In 
fact,  the  new  constitution  gave  ample  authority  to  the  Governor 
to  appoint  all  the  judges,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
nearly  all  the  other  officers.  The  State  treasurer  was  chosen  by 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  was  also  the  auditor-general. 

But  now  appeared  the  inevitable  fruit  of  such  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Governor's  power.  Those  who  were  influential  in 
electing  the  Governor  thought,  or  imagined  at  least,  that  they 
were  the  real  power,  having  the  right  to  hold  or  to  distribute 
the  offices.  Nor  were  they  wholly  without  reason  in  thus  think- 
ing. They  had  enlisted  persons  in  the  cause  of  candidates  on 
the  promise  or  expectation  that  in  due  time  they  would  be  re- 
warded either  with  offices,  or  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
tributing them.  Inability  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other  was  a 
reflection  on  themselves  and  disappointment  to  expectant  party 
supporters. 

Thus  at  last  Findlay  and  his  party  succumbed  through  the 
opposition  caused  by  disappointed  politicians,  and  Joseph  Hiester 
became  Governor  thirty  years  after  the  constitution  of  1790  went 
into  effect. 

Hiester's  parents  had  come  from  distant  Silesia  in  1737. 
Three  brothers  had  emigrated  at  the  same  time  and  bought  a 
tract  of  the  Proprietaries  of  several  thousand  acres  in  Bern  town- 
ship, a  part  of  the  present  county  of  Berks.  Joseph  was  born 
November  18,  1752,  and,  like  his  father,  John,  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer.  His  Revolutionary  instincts  developed  early. 
In  1775  he  set  out  to  raise  a  company  of  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  to  Washington's  assistance.  Drawing  the  young 
men  of  Reading  around  him,  he  laid  forty  dollars  on  a  drum  head 
and  said  :  "I  will  give  this  sum  as  a  bounty,  and  the  appointment 
of  sergeant  to  the  first  man  who  will  subscribe  to  the  articles  of 
association  to  form  a  volunteer  company  to  march  forthwith  and 
join  the  commander-in-chief;  and  I  also  pledge  myself  to  furnish 
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the  company  with  blankets  and  necessary  funds  for  their  equip- 
ment and  on  the  march."  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  and  for  a  year 
was  confined  in  the  horrible  prison  ship  Jersey.  Released,  he 
again  joined  the  army  and  participated  in  the  ill-fated  battle  of 
Germantown,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  His  political  career 
began  as  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  federal  consti- 
tution in  1787.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1790,  and  served  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1805,  and  again 
from  181 5  to  1 82 1.  For  many  years  also  he  had  served  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  was,  therefore,  familiar  with  public  affairs. 
His  message  was  a  noteworthy  departure  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  reviewing  at  much  greater  length  all  matters  of  public 
interest.  It  was  a  temperate,  dignified  public  document,  showing 
a  deep  interest  in  and  close  knowledge  of  all  public  matters. 

The  subject  that  was  beginning  to  overshadow  every  other 
at  this  time  was  that  of  internal  improvements.  During  the  pro- 
vincial times  steps  had  been  taken  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
some  of  the  rivers,  with  the  double  view  ui  cheapening  the  rates 
of  transportation,  and  of  retaining  and  drawing  trade.  The 
Revolution  was  scarcely  over  before  fresh  steps  were  taken  in  the 
same  direction.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were  alert  to 
increase  their  trade  through  the  improvement  of  its  water  ways. 
Plans  appeared  in  1790  for  improving  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill,  and  for  uniting  these  streams. 

Then  followed  schemes  for  building  highways  by  the  union 
of  public  and  private  means.  The  Governors  strongly  favored 
such  aid.  which  was  bestowed;  though  some  complained  that  the 
State's  support  was  too  slow  and  feeble.  So  thought  Duane.  In 
1810  he  wrote  that  the  representatives  to  the  Assembly  were  bound 
to  promote  by  all  possible  means  the  welfare  of  their  constituents, 
and  by  rewards  and  bounties  stimulate  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  citizens.  They  could  introduce  the  improvements  which 
men  of  experience  and  enlightened  minds  were  every  day  an- 
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nouncing  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures  and  science;  borrow 
from  the  institutions  of  sister  States  and  European  nations  fit 
models  for  our  imitation ;  improve  the  minds  of  those  advanced 
in  life  and  give  the  rising  youth,  of  both  sexes,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge,  love  of  country,  virtue  and  industry ;  and  so  direct  the 
energies  and  resources  of  this  Commonwealth  as  to  make  our 


Fort  Roberdeau 

Situated  at  Sinking  Valley,  now  Blair  county; 
built  about  1778.  Made  especially  for  this 
work  from  an  old  engraving  in  possession  of 
Mrs.   William   M.   Darlington 

citizens  on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio;  and  make  the 
capital  of  the  east  and  the  resources  of  the  west  mutually  aid  each 
other. 

Having  thus  shown  the  right  of  the  State,  as  he  believed,  to 
promote  the  public  welfare,  going  as  far  as  the  most  advanced 
socialist  would  desire,  he  asks  :  "What  has  been  done?  You  have 
had  twenty-seven  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  yet  there  has 
scarcely  been  any  improvement  in  this  Commonwealth  for  which 
you  can  say  you  are  indebted  to  the  intelligence  or  liberality  of 
your  State  legislature.  The  little  that  has  been  done  was  executed 
with  so  bad  a  grace  as  to  rob  the  act  of  all  the  merit  of  free  will. 
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Many  of  your  representatives  would  even  now,  if  they  could, 
destroy  what  has  been  done;  and  it  is  notorious  that  individuals 
proposing  internal  improvements  have  been  so  often  accused  of 
the  most  unworthy  motives  or  met  by  the  most  bitter  taunts,  as 
to  render  it  a  most  unpleasant  task  for  any  man  to  urge  your 
representatives  to  do  their  duty."  Again  he  asks :  "Why  are  your 
principal  rivers  and  streams  obstructed?  Why  is  your  timber, 
to  the  amount  of  millions,  rotting  or  burnt  instead  of  being 
brought  to  a  ready  market?  Why  are  two-thirds  of  your  lands 
in  a  state  of  wilderness?  Why  do  the  people  of  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south  think  their  interests  at  variance?  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  not  a  canal  in  Pennsylvania,  which  of  all  the  States 
requires  canals  most?  Why  has  not  the  State  held  out  encour- 
agement to  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and  mechanic?  Why  have 
our  skillful  and  ingenious  citizens  been  compelled  to  seek  paltry 
capitals  from  private  individuals  to  enable  them  to  explore  and 
work  our  mines,  improve  our  mill-seats  and  enrich  the  State  by 
employing  its  immense  internal  resources  ?  Why,  in  fact,  is  it 
that  Pennsylvania,  with  a  greater  white  population  than  any  of 
her  sister  States,  and  with  abilities  equal  to  any  of  them,  is  sur- 
passed by  several  of  them  in  internal  improvements?"  The 
answer  was  short — carelessness  in  the  choice  of  representatives. 
The  improvement  of  the  highways  was  first  undertaken. 
Charters  were  granted  for  them  and  the  capital  was  subscribed 
partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals.  The  oldest  of  these 
companies  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike;  that 
was  chartered  in  1792  and  built  entirely  with  private  capital, 
$465,000.  Between  that  period  and  1828  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  companies  were  chartered  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles  of  road.  Of  this  amount  one  thousand  and 
seven  miles  had  been  built.  The  private  subscriptions  toward 
them  had  been  $4,158,347  and  the  State  had  contributed 
$1,861,542.  Numerous  bridges  had  also  been  built  in  the  same 
manner,  individuals  contributing  $1,629,200  and  the  Common- 
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wealth  $382,000  more.  Eighteen  navigation  companies  had  been 
chartered  to  build  canals  and  improve  rivers.  Toward  these, 
individuals  had  contributed  $1,416,610  and  the  Commonwealth 
$130,000.  The  roads  were  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  having 
in  view  more  especially  the  facilitating  of  intercourse  with  Phila- 
delphia, Governor  Hiester  remarked  in  his  final  message  (1822) 
that,  judging  future  progress  from  what  had  been  done,  he  be- 
lieved that  in  a  few  years  more  "the  whole  will  be  finished."  Alas! 
the  building  of  highways  partly  by  public  aid  was  the  prelude  to 
the  saddest  of  all  chapters  of  intermingled  public  and  private 
rascality  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Duane's  jeremiad 
over  the  backwardness  of  the  legislators  to  display  any  regard  for 
the  public  welfare  bore  bitter  fruit.  Had  that  advocate  lived  to 
behold  the  ruin  he  with  others  had  wrought,  he  w^ould  doubtless 
have  deplored  most  deeply  every  favorable  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  in  spending  vast  sums  for  this  purpose  during  the 
next  thirty-five  years,  under  the  guise  of  public  improvements, 
the  legislators  were  moved  more  by  a  regard  for  the  public  inter- 
ests than  their  own,  will  soon  be  made  known. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  had  been  no  corruption,  no  mis- 
management. Some  of  the  turnpike  companies  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  as  much  money  as  they  had  expected,  and  the  State, 
to  render  productive  what  it  had  expended,  spent  more.  It  is 
true  that  only  small  dividends  had  come  from  most  of  their  enter- 
prises, but  individuals  had  subscribed  far  more  largely  than  the 
State,  and  this  was  good  evidence  of  the  genuine  character  of 
most  of  these  undertakings.  Had  the  State  stopped  then,  the  loss 
in  money  and  morals  would  not  have  been  very  great. 

But  Governor  Hiester,  like  nearly  every  one  of  his  time,  was 
impressed  with  the  great  possibilities  of  State  aid,  especially  in 
improving  water  communication.  The  connecting  of  the  waters 
of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  by  a  canal  was  a  matter  of 
"great  State  as  well  as  national  importance.  The  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  lately  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
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of  creeks  and  rivers  and  the  facility  and  security  thereby  afforded 
to  navigation,  furnish  strong  inducements  for  persevering  in  the 
system."  And  this  opinion  of  the  Governor's  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  opinion  around  him. 

During  Governor  liiester's  achninistration  there  was  an  im- 
portant advance  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business  partner- 
ships. From  an  early  period  some  persons  had  been  desirous  of 
contributing  capital  for  business  purposes,  but  not  of  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  a  partner.  So  the  relation  was  formed 
secretly,  thereby  relieving  the  contributor  from  liability  unless 
lie  was  found  out;  but  if  he  was,  then  he  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  like  any  other.  To  release  him  from  this  liability,  and  yet 
iiave  the  full  benefit  of  his  capital,  limited  partnerships  were 
established  by  statute.  Two  important  advantages,  it  was  thought, 
would  arise  from  the  change.  First,  it  would  encourage  moneyed 
individuals  or  capitalists  to  employ  in  some  useful  branch  of 
industry  a  portion  of  their  means,  who,  rather  than  hazard  their 
whole  estates,  will  live  upon  income,  or  resort  to  usury.  Secondly, 
they  would  supersede  the  need  of  corporations  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  growth  of  which  was  regarded  with  apprehension. 
"The  annual  dividends  of  real  or  supposed  profits,  which  the 
managers  of  incorporated  companies  are  permitted  to  make, 
facilitate  contrivances  for  an  actual  distribution  of  a  portion  of 
the  capital,  producing  false  notions  of  the  future  profitableness  of 
the  stock,  creating  a  bubble,  or  an  artificial  and  inflated  price  of 
the  shares  of  stock,  and  enabling  the  cunning  and  fraudulent  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant  and  the  innocent,  and 
often  consigning  the  latter  to  the  almshouse,  the  hospital  or  the 
grave."  By  limited  partnerships  no  delusion  can  be  created  by 
annual  dividends,  injudiciously  or  fraudulently  declared  by  the 
managers,  as  the  profits  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  term  of 
partnership  is  expired  and  all  the  debts  are  paid.  Their  growth 
fully  justified  their  creation  and  mark  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
the  legal  methods  of  using  capital  within  safe  personal  limitations. 
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Another  piece  of  legislation  is  worthy  of  note,  relating  to 
married  women.  By  the  old  English  law  the  real  estate  of  a 
married  woman  and  her  right  of  dower  could  be  sold  and  con- 
veyed only  by  the  peculiar  process  of  "fine  or  recovery."  It  was 
difficult  to  adhere  to  this  method  of  transferring  it  in  the  early 
days  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before  long  the  practice  was  adopted 
of  transferring  her  interest  by  the  deeds  of  husband  and  wife. 
These  were  sometimes  acknowledged  before  a  judicial  magistrate 
and  sometimes  merely  executed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Nor 
was  the  practice  questioned  until  1764,  when  the  Supreme  court 
declared  that  to  disturb  it  after  such  a  long  practice  would  impair 
the  security  of  titles  and  increase  litigation.  Six  years  afterward 
a  statute  was  passed  for  transferring  the  estates  of  married  women 
by  making  an  acknowledgment  on  her  part,  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, before  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  and  validating  all  con- 
veyances previously  made.  Afterward  the  law  permitted  other 
magistrates  to  take  such  acknowledgments.  Notwithstanding 
these  changes,  many  acknowledgments  were  made  or  indorsed  very 
imperfectly.  Another  law,  therefore,  was  passed,  validating  all 
bona  fide  acknowledgments  and  prescribing  a  form  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  used  thereafter.  This  mode  of  transferring  her  inter- 
est was  a  radical  departure  from  that  prevailing  in  England  and 
was  just  and  rational. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  attention  was  the  attempt  made  at 
the  session  of  1825  to  tax  money  loaned  on  bonds  and  mortgages. 
The  committee  who  reported  against  the  measure  remarked  that 
the  tax  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  property  tax, 
and,  as  bonds  and  mortgages  were  not  property  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  but  merely  evidences  of  a  right  to  property,  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  equitable  to  charge  people  for  the  property 
which  they  did  not  possess  and  which  in  many  cases  they  might 
be  absolutely  unable  to  recover.  All  property  taxes  were,  of 
course,  ad  valorem.  The  real  value  of  a  bond  depended  not  alto- 
gether upon  the  amount  for  which  it  had  been  given,  but  on  the 
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credit  and  condition  of  the  obligor  and  on  the  stipulations  with 
which  it  might  happen  to  be  encumbered.  The  committee  ven- 
tured also  on  the  remark  that  "if  a  tax  could  be  levied,  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner,  directly  and  virtually  upon  those  holders 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  who  yearly  receive  interest  upon  their 


Chew  House,  Germantown 

Home  of  Benjamin  Chew.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  British  during  the  battle  of  Germantown 
and  was  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Still  standing.  Engraved  for  this  work  from 
a  negative  by  J.   F.   Sachse 

advances,  it  could  hardly  be  obnoxious  to  the  complainants  of  any 
class."  These  views  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  this  conception  of 
bonds  and  mortgages,  obviously  correct,  was  disregarded,  and 
they  were  put  into  the  drag  net  of  taxation.  They  were,  as  the 
committee  said,  merely  the  evidences  of  property,  the  right  to 
demand  it,  and,  while  the  State  might  have  the  right  to  tax  almost 
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anything  if  it  pleased,  it  surely  was  worse  than  absurd  to  tax  these 
under  the  delusion  that  they  were  property  themselves. 

As  no  attempts  had  been  made  at  impeachment  for  several 
years,  it  was  quite  time  to  strike  at  somebody.  Findlay's  admin- 
istration had  been  free  from  such  performances,  but  the  time  had 
come  for  impeaching  three  more  judges  for  misdemeanors :  Seth 
Chapman,  Robert  Porter  and  Walter  Franklin.  Elaborate  articles 
were  filed  against  them  and  they  were  tried  and  acquitted.  Only 
one  had  been  convicted  of  ten  or  eleven  cases  that  had  come  before 
the  Senate. 

During  Hiester's  term  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  interesting 
figures  in  Pennsylvania  politics,  Duane,  gave  up  and  went  to  South 
America.  He  was  ambitious  to  serve  as  his  party's  leader  in 
Pennsylvania,  yet  never  was  a  man  less  fitted  for  such  a  peculiar 
place,  for  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  the  facile,  adaptive,  accommo- 
dating quality  which  is  needful  to  harmonize  men  of  varying  in- 
terests and  passions.  Such  a  quality  was  still  more  needful  to 
preserve  the  harmony  and  strength  of  a  party,  like  his  own,  made 
up  of  men  of  varied  motives  and  to  whom  no  extraneous  force 
could  be  applied.  No  political  leader  in  the  country  set  out  in 
1790  under  fairer  skies — editor  of  the  leading  newspaper,  w^ith  a 
strong,incisive  style,  with  Jefiferson  and  the  entire  influence  of  the 
national  administration  to  support  him,  yet  in  a  few  years  he  had 
greatly  weakened  his  party,  injured  his  newspaper,  and  wrecked 
himself.  No  politician  of  his  time  arose  so  quickly  or  fell  to  earth 
with  less  regret  of  those  who  watched  his  descent  and  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SHULZE'S  AND  WOLF'S  ADAIINISTRATIONS-1823-1835 

HIESTER  was  succeeded  by  another  German  Governor, 
John  Andrew  Shulze,  of  Lebanon  county.  Mr.  Shulze 
was  born  July  19,  1775,  in  Tulpehocken  township,  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  and,  appreciating  the  value  of  a  classical  education,  placed 
the  son  in  a  preparatory  school  at  York,  after  which  he  studied 
theology  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Kunze.  Following  the  vocation  of 
his  father,  young  Shulze  was,  in  1796,  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  For  six  years,  he  was  pastor  of  several  congre- 
gations in  Berks  county,  but  in  1802  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  then  entered  upon  a 
business  career  in  which  he  accumulated  a  small  fortune.  Li  1806 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  serving  three  terms,  and  proving 
an  active  member,  as  the  records  show.  In  181 3  he  declined  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  State,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  prothonotary  of  Lebanon  county,  holding  that  position 
eight  years.  In  1821  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
tlie  following  year  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  for  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon  counties.  The  following  year  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  thousand  over 
Andrew  Gregg,  wdio  had  been  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  Hiester's  administration. 

During  Governor  Shulze's  administration  internal  improve- 
ments became  the  most   important  subject  of  general   interest. 
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The  two  most  important  projects  were  the  uniting  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  those  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1769 
and  1770,  appointed  committees  to  explore  and  survey  the  country 
between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  and  the  legislature  ordered 
a  similar  exploration  not  long  afterward  of  the  country  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.  The  enterprises  seemed  to 
be  too  large  for  that  early  day,  too  novel  and  difficult,  while  the 
coming  on  of  the  Revolutionary  war  delayed  any  movement  look- 
ing to  their  beginning. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  people  had  resumed  the 
ways  of  peace  and  recovered  somewhat  from  its  effects,  the  sub- 
ject was  revived  and  charters  were  procured  for  undertaking  the 
improvements.  They  were  at  first  defeated,  partly  through  the 
want  of  public  spirit  among  the  capitalists  of  Pennsylvania,  "but 
chiefly  by  the  vile  spirit  of  speculation."  They  were  put  before 
the  public  not  long  after  the  enormous  speculations  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  securities,  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  public  lands  of  the  national  government.  In  the  first  two  of 
these,  princely  fortunes  were  realized.  It  was  believed  that  canal 
stock  would  rise  in  the  same  manner  as  other  stocks  had  done,  so 
there  was  a  great  struggle  for  an  opportunity  to  subscribe.  Con- 
sequently a  large  portion  of  the  shares  were  taken  by  persons  who 
never  intended  to  pay  for  them,  nor  had  they  the  means  to  do  so 
if  having  the  intention.  Their  object  was  to  sell  out  immediately 
at  whatever  advance  might  take  place.  But  there  were  no  pur- 
chasers, and  they  forfeited  the  first  installment  they  had  paid. 
Attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  others,  but 
were  soon  abandoned.  Thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the 
money  to  build  these  enterprises. 

The  companies  were  kept  alive  by  Charles  Paleski  by  con- 
vening meetings  of  the  members  and  electing  officers  until  182 1, 
when  they  were  united  under  the  title  of  the  Union  Canal  com- 
pany.    After  many  delays  the  canal  between  Reading  and  Middle- 
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town,  seventy-one  miles,  was  opened  in  May,  1827.  Individuals 
subscribed  $425,000  for  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  $100,000,  a  bonus  was  given  by  the  Phila- 
delphia bank  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  Maryland  $50,000, 
and  the  United  States  $450,000.  The  first  spade  was  put  into 
the  earth  April  15,  1824,  and  the  canal  was  finished  October  17, 
1829.  It  cost  $2,201,864,  or  $158,000  per  mile;  the  original 
estimate  was  $1,354,364. 

The  spirit  for  building  canals  spread  and  in  1824  a  society 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  for  promoting  internal  improve- 
ments. Nearly  fifty  citizens  gave  $100  apiece,  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land was  employed  to  visit  Europe  and  investigate  the  subject 
of  railroads  and  canals  and  procure  all  the  information  respecting 
transportation,  building  of  canals,  etc.,  that  could  be  obtained. 
To  strengthen  this  spirit  a  canal  convention  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg  in  1825,  of  which  B.  Chace,  jr.,  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  assembled,  representing  forty- 
six  counties.  An  address  was  made  and  resolutions  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements  were  adopted. 

Nevertheless  the  opposition  to  the  plan  was  strong,  including 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  "It  was  confidently  asserted 
that  the  measure  was  impracticable,  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  were  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  that  it  would  require  an 
enormous  and  oppressive  taxation,  to  which  our  citizens  would 
not  submit,  that  independent  of  these  reasons,  it  would,  if  accom- 
plished, be  extremely  partial  in  its  operation,  as  its  benefits  would 
be  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  State,  while  large  and  impor- 
tant sections  would  be  debarred  from  them,  whereas  the  burdens 
would  be  borne  by  the  whole."  That  sectional  considerations 
were  the  motives  that  produced  this  opposition  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  representatives  of  those  counties  not  likely  to  be  immediately 
benefited  strenuously  opposed  the  measure  with  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence.  Among  the  opposition  were  found  all  the  representa- 
tives of  Bedford,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Lancaster,  Northamp- 
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ton,  Tioga  and  York  counties.  Berks,  Chester,  Lebanon  and  Le- 
high were  divided. 

It  was  resolved  that  "the  improvement  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  best  promoted  by  opening  complete  communication 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  from  the 
Allegheny  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route ; 
that  the  application  of  the  resources  of  the  State  to  this  under- 
taking ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  expenditure,  but  as  a  most 
beneficial  investment ;  for  its  successful  execution  will  increase 
the  public  wealth,  improve  the  revenue  and  greatly  enlarge  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  extend  her  aid  to  every  quarter  where  it 
may  be  wanted;  and  at  the  same  time  will  encourage  industry, 
create  circulation,  extend  trade  and  commerce,  enhance  the  value 
(A  land  and  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  thereby 
augment  the  means  of  the  citizen  to  promote  his  own  and  the 
public  welfare,  by  contributions  to  similar  work."  The  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  resolutions  doubtless  had  the  general 
approval  of  the  people. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1826,  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  internal  improvements  was  established. 
The  legislature  authorized  the  commissioners  to  contract  for  a 
canal  from  Middletown  extending  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitas,  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal  from  French  creek  to 
the  summit  level  of  Conneaut  lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  a 
canal  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie.  These  enterprises  were  started 
with  the  modest  appropriation  of  $300,000,  which  was  to  be  bor- 
rowed. The  board  made  two  contracts,  one  for  twenty-two  and 
one-half  miles  along  the  Susquehanna  and  twenty-four  miles 
along  the  Allegheny.  Thus  the  State  at  last  had  made  the  be- 
ginning. It  caused  no  alarm,  for  at  the  next  session  the  canals 
authorized  were  to  be  extended  farther  up  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Juniata,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Kiskiminitas  and  the  Cone- 
maugh,  another  between  Bristol  and  Easton,  and  still  others  of 
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lesser  importance  were  added  to  the  number.  The  legislature 
grew  bolder  and  appropriated  this  year  $1,000,000,  a  pretty  large 
advance.  But  then,  it  was  State  money,  no  one  was  to  pay  im- 
mediately, and  mankind  have  been  cheated  and  deluded  with  the 
future  from  the  beginning.  The  tolls  would  be  sufficient,  or 
other  individuals  and  not  those  then  living  would  pay  the  bills. 

During  Shulze's  administration  there  was  widespread  dis- 
content concerning  the  constitution.  As  the  trial  of  it  was  pro- 
longed the  dissatisfaction  increased.  Duane's  attempt  to  secure 
revision  failed,  but  now  another  attempt  to  authorize  the  holding 
of  a  convention  was  made.  Those  who  could  not  control  the 
Governor  wished  to  cut  down  his  power,  and  thus  leave  more 
within  their  own  possible  grasp.  This  was  the  idea  floating 
before  Duane's  vision  in  the  day  of  his  ascendency.  Other  poli- 
ticians since  his  time  were  disappointed  with  the  small  returns 
from  nominating  and  electing  governors.  Something  must  be 
done  to  redress  the  balance  and  preserve  the  interest  of  the  wire- 
pulling, scheming  class.  The  consciousness  of  having  put  a  good 
man  in  office  was  not  enough ;  he  must  still  continue  to  turn  to  his 
makers  for  assistance,  otherwise  their  power  to  make  others 
would  be  gone  and  they  would  sink  to  the  common  level.  So,  in 
1825,  the  question  was  again  submitted  to  the  people.  If  favor- 
ably considered,  the  leading  feature  of  the  new  constitution  was 
to  endow  the  people  with  more  power ;  or,  in  other  words,  reserve 
more  for  the  manipulation  of  their  leaders.  The  people  were  not 
impressed  with  the  need  for  a  change,  and  by  a  large  majority 
returned  to  the  proposal  a  negative  answer. 

In  1826  Shulze  was  renominated  and  in  the  election  received 
72,000  votes,  or  within  1,000  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Such  unan- 
imity was  never  known  before  or  since.  It  was  an  era  of  good 
feeling;  all  had  confidence  in  him,  his  fine  character  and  intelli- 
gence. On  the  great  question  of  the  time — internal  improve- 
ments— all  then  were  nearly  agreed.  Canal  building  was  going 
on  rapidly,  furnishing  work  and  offices  for  large  numbers.     But 
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in  1828  the  State  essayed  a  still  costlier  enterprise.  It  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  railroad  building.  The  canal  extending 
through  the  center  of  the  State  was  to  be  connected  by  a  railroad 
crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  with  Philadelphia  by  a 
railroad  extending  to  Columbia.  Thus  by  railroad  and  canal  a 
system  of  highly  improved  communication  would  extend  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio. 

In  making  these  internal  improvements,  expenditures  went 
on  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  With  a  modest  appropriation  of 
$300,000  in  1820  the  first  loan  was  made,  while  the  next  year  a 
second  loan  was  made  for  $1,000,000.  In  nine  years  the  amount 
of  loans  had  rolled  up  to  $8,286,000,  besides  $1,398,790  of  unpaid 
debts,  and  contracts  calling  for  $2,060,742  more.  The  expendi- 
tures were  now  so  rapid  that  the  credit  of  the  State  began  to  sufifer. 
It  had  easily  obtained  large  sums  from  the  banks,  for  so  long  as 
there  were  no  limitations  on  their  issues  of  notes  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  keep  the  printing  press  in  operation.  As  the  banks 
were  eager  to  find  customers  for  their  notes,  they  strongly  encour- 
aged the  work  of  the  State.  But  expenditures  grew  so  fast  and 
inefficiency  and  corruption  became  so  apparent,  with  no  returns 
scarcely  in  the  way  of  tolls,  that  the  borrowing  pow-er  of  the  State 
was  impaired.  Governor  Shulze  then  convened  the  Assembly  in 
November,  shortly  before  retiring,  and  explained  the  situation. 
The  funds  had  given  out,  the  work  was  stopped  and  something 
must  be  done.  Said  Governor  Shulze  in  January,  1830:  "The 
situation  of  the  contractors  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  canal, 
and  of  those  employed  by  them,  was  represented  as  being  in  the 
highest  degree  distressing ;  and  immediate  relief  was  indispensable, 
as  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  individuals  concerned  as  for  the 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth  itself."  But  as  he  was  soon  to 
retire,  he  smoothed  over  the  situation,  leaving  his  successor  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem.  The  money  borrowed  by  authority 
of  a  law  passed  that  year  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept 
things  going  if  the  canal  commissioners  in  their  expenditures 
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"had  not  greatly  exceeded  what  had  been  usual  or  was  expected." 
A  loan  had  been  attempted  and  failed.  The  Governor  was  puzzled 
to  know  why,  when  the  canal  stock  of  a  neighboring  State  com- 
manded a  premium,  that  of  this  no  less  wealthy  Commonwealth 
was  in  no  demand  and  would  not  sell  at  par.  Had  the  provision 
that  the  amount  of  the  loan  not  subscribed  for  at  a  given  time 
should  be  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
put  up  and  did  not  obtain  even  a  bid,  had  any,  and  if  any,  what 
extent  of  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  Yet  the  Governor's 
confidence  in  the  success  and  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  if 
they  were  only  kept  going  did  not  wane.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  of  getting  the  needful  funds  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
if  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  made  to  flow  into 
the  treasury  in  such  abundance  as  to  inspire  perfect  confidence  in 
the  lender  that  his  interest  would  at  all  times  be  punctually  paid 
at  the  time  for  that  purpose  regularly  fixed.  Of  course  not,  but 
the  Governor  did  not  know  from  whence  these  resources  w'cre  to 
come.  The  Governor  did  remark  that  it  "would  be  unjust,  as  well 
as  impolitic,  not  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  disposition  of  so 
many  of  our  moneyed  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
sums  wanted  to  enable  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  prose- 
cute the  W'Ork  entrusted  to  their  care  so  successfully  as  to  have  now 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  of  canal  in  actual  opera- 
tion." When  we  remember  that  the  managers  of  most  of  these 
banks  had  acquired  corporate  existence  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
their  credit  to  the  State,  which  had  been  created  by  the  State,  at 
a  good  rate  of  interest,  it  is  difiicult  to  perceive  wherein  any  public 
obligation  had  been  incurred  by  their  action.  The  banks  had 
indeed  flourished  in  consequence  of  the  public  needs,  but  the  credit 
of  the  State  at  all  times  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  it  could  as  readily  have  borrowed  the  money  elsewhere. 
Governor  Shulze's  confidence  in  these  enterprises  had  not  in 
the  least  been  destroyed  by  what  had  happened.  He  admitted 
that  "it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  economy  has  rarely  entered 
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into  the  system  of  expenditure,  but  that  prodigality  and  profusion 
liad,  on  the  contrary,  been  its  distinguishing  characteristics." 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions  there  was  "every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve"  that  by  completing  the  work  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens  would  eventually  be  greatly  in- 
creased>  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  thought  the  same 
way.     Only  go  on  with  the  improvements  and  in  the  end  they 
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would  pay.  There  had  "been  no  accountabihty  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  the  puljHc  funds  ensuring 
a  faithful  application  of  them"  to  the  proper  objects,  and  the 
Governor  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  effective  measures 
for  guarding  the  treasury. 

The  construction  of  canals  and  railroads  had  overshadowed 
the  more  modest  building  of  highways.  Many  had  been  built, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  money  contributed  by  individuals  and 
the  State.  But  the  funds  in  many  cases  had  proved  inadequate 
and  debts  had  been  created.  Though  of  great  value  to  the  coun- 
try, they  had  rarely  proved  profitable  to  their  shareholders.  The 
tolls  had  been  diverted,  by  the  urgent  demands  of  creditors,  from 
their  legitimate  object  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good  condition. 
Governor  Shulze  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
"whether  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  State  might  con- 
tribute, not  only  with  justice,  but  advantage,  something  towards 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  employed  their  money  or  their  labor 
in  the  construction  of  these  roads,  and  who  have  been  compelled 
to  look  in  vain  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them  when  com- 
pleted for  a  recompense."  In  other  words,  the  State  having  gone 
into  the  business  of  building  canals  and  railroads  for  the  people, 
why  should  it  not  take  off  the  hands  of  the  people  those  unprofit- 
able road  enterprises  in  which  they  had  thoughtlessly  embarked? 
Without  question  such  a  contribution  might  be  made  with  advan- 
tage to  them,  though  where  or  how  the  State  could  contribute  by 
helping  out  one  class  and  taking  it  from  another,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  The  loss  might  indeed  by  State  action  be  distributed 
through  taxation  more  equally,  but  would  be  quite  as  great. 

Governor  Shulze  was  followed  by  George  Wolf,  who  was 
bom  in  Northampton  county  on  August  12,  1777.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  settling  in  Pennsylvania  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  George  Wolf  was  educated  in 
a  classical  school  in  Northampton  county  presided  over  by  Robert 
Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.     Leaving  school, 
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Wolf  became  a  teacher,  and  soon  began  to  study  law.  Entering 
politics,  he  followed  the  principles  of  Jefferson.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Easton  in  Jefferson's  administration; 
afterward  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Orphan's  court  of  North- 
ampton county,  which  position  he  held  until  1809.  In  181 4,  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature,  while  in  1824 
his  district  sent  him  to  Congress  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  for  three  terms,  and  developed  great  abilities 
in  debate  and  in  committee  work. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Wolf  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Governor 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  sacrificed  a  valuable 
law  practice  in  Northampton  county  when  he  became  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  and  was  inaugurated  only  to  be  confronted 
with  many  serious  problems.  Vast  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  been  projected  ;  the  State  was  burdened  with  an  immense 
debt  and  the  revenues  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  Besides  these  problems,  Wolf's  administration  was  to 
be  rendered  memorable  by  the  great  agitation  of  a  popular  system 
of  education. 

Mr.  Wolf  on  becoming  Governor  plainly  told  the  people  that 
the  true  way  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  State  was  to  establish 
a  system  of  taxation  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  State  loan. 
Hitherto  not  a  word  of  this  kind  had  been  uttered ;  bonds,  mort- 
gages, judgments  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  certificates  of 
stock,  and  even  money  had  never  yet  been  taxed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Governor  Wolf  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  imposing 
a  light  tax  on  them.  Articles  of  luxury  that  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  necessaries  were  also  proper  subjects  of  taxation.  He 
also  suggested  a  tax  on  State  loans  and  another  on  coal. 

In  his  message  at  the  close  of  1835  the  Governor  remarked 
that  the  system  of  public  works  in  which  the  State  had  been  en- 
gaged for  eight  years  had  been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
transportation  throughout  the  State,  except  the  second  track  of 
railroad  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  was  nearly  finished. 
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The  State  now  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  actual  or 
prospective  operation.  Of  this  amount  six  hundred  and  one 
miles  consisted  of  canals  and  slack-water  navigation  and  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of  railways.  The  entire  cost  was 
estimated  at  $22,114,915.  The  Governor's  glowing  words  are 
now  reproduced  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  be  told  hereafter: 
"Upon  most  of  the  loans  negotiated  for  the  construction  of  the 
public  works  the  State  received  premiums  to  an  amount,  in  the 
main,  sufficient  in  connection  with  the  other  revenues  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  meet  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  the  State  debt  at  the  respective  periods  when  the  same 
became  due.  The  increase  of  tolls  upon  the  public  works  will, 
it  is  not  doubted,  supply  the  place  of  premiums  hereafter ;  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  people  of  no  State  in  the  Union, 
in  which  public  works  have  been  constructed  at  the  public  expense, 
have  been  less  burdened  with  the  payment  of  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  respective  improvements  than 
the  people  of  this  State  have  been.  And  such  are  the  flattering 
prospects  in  regard  to  the  future  revenues  which  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  railways  will  produce  that  it  is  more  than  proljable  that 
after  the  25th  of  March,  1836,  taxation  for  these  objects  will  not 
be  required." 

The  tolls  for  the  year  ending  November  i,  1834,  on  all  the 
public  improvements  were  $323,535.08.  The  estimate  had  been 
half  a  million.  A  lack  of  boats,  drought  and  other  causes  had 
contributed  to  produce  the  result.  "A  recurrence  of  such  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances"  he  was  sure  could  not  happen  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  people  and  the  banks  began  to  recover  from 
the  paralysis  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  excessive 
issue  of  paper  money  in  18 12,  they  began  to  petition  for  more 
charters,  hence  these  institutions  during  Shulze's  and  Wolf's 
time  multiplied  with  marvelous  rapidity.  They  usually  offered 
a  bonus  to  the  State  for  their  charters  and  the  legislature  did  a 
thriving  business  in  granting  them. 
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Many  of  these  institutions  were  created  as  pure  speculations. 
The  stock  usually  rose  in  value  very  considerably  after  it  was 
first  issued  and  many  therefore  were  organized  to  make  money 
from  the  first  sale  of  the  stock.  To  accomplish  the  end  it  was 
needful  for  the  organizers  to  be  the  first  holders  of  as  much  stock 
as  possible,  and  various  methods  were  adopted  to  compass  this 
end.  Various  regulations  were  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature,  one  of  which  required  that  the  scrip  to  be  given  for 
the  stock  should  be  sold  and  delivered  through  the  window  of  a 
specified  building,  that  a  proper  time  should  be  allowed  for  dis- 
posing of  the  whole,  that  if  customers  were  not  fomid  for  all  in 
that  time  then  the  commissioners  should  divide  the  remaining 
shares  among  themselves.  A  window  was  accordingly  made  in 
the  building,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  then  the  shutters 
were  closed  and  a  hole  was  cut  in  one  about  six  inches  square, 
through  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid  for  the  scrip.  If  a 
person  wanted  stock  he  went  to  the  place  with  two  or  three  friends, 
tall,  powerful  friends,  who  could  fight  as  well  as  reach  up  to  the 
window.  "You  must  all  be  dressed,"  says  a  witness,  "or  rather 
undressed,  for  the  occasion ;  a  pair  of  very  thin  trousers,  for 
those  in  active  service,  being  the  uniform;  the  exertions  required, 
and  the  thermometer,  perhaps  at  a  hundred  degrees,  making  any 
further  attire  not  only  superfluous,  but  an  impediment.  If,  in 
three  days'  attack,  during  which  the  stock  could  be  taken,  you 
should  be  so  far  victorious  as  to  get  up  to  the  wall  under  the 
window,  you  will  have  effected  that  which  hundreds  cannot  effect, 
though  they  may  be  beaten  black  and  blue  and  lose  their  trousers 
in  the  attempt.  But  we  will  suppose  you  and  your  friends  have 
so  far  succeeded  and  are  actually  under  the  window,  subject,  of 
course,  to  an  instantaneous  removal,  as  all  are  now  contending 
against  you  there.  You  will  be  punched  and  jostled  very  severely ; 
all  of  which  you  must  disregard  and  proceed  to  be  hoisted,  or  to 
hoist  one  of  your  friends,  up  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter — full  al- 
ready with  two  or  three  hands  that  have  held  by  the  frame,  and 
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suspended  as  many  bodies  for  perhaps  an  hour.  If  it  be  you  that 
is  hoisted  you  are  now  in  a  most  favorable  position,  because,  when 
one  of  them  falls,  from  exhaustion,  you  can  clap  your  hand  in  the 
place  from  which  his  is  removed  and  thus  support  your  own 
weight  till  your  strength  is  fairly  gone,  in  the  event  of  your  friends 
whose  heads  you  stand  upon,  being  driven  from  under  you.  You 
will  have  to  fall  at  last,  and  most  likely  without  obtaining  the 
scrip;  but  you  can  console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  yours  is  a 
case  common  to  nine  out  of  ten  that  have  gained  the  same  happy 
and  advantageous  position,  and  indeed  to  all  that  have  not  the 
ring,  the  ribbon,  or  countersign,  without  which,  to  get  stock, 
none  but  the  stranger  thinks  of  making  an  attempt.  I  have  seen 
all  this,  and  more,  over  and  over  again.  I  have  seen  Philadelphia 
merchants  perform  this ;  I  have  seen  men  taken  off  the  ground 
for  dead ;  I  have  seen  them  entirely  naked ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
in  other  respects  in  a  state  too  shameful  to  be  described."^ 

When  the  Girard  bank  was  incorporated  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
dispose  of  the  stock.  Each  of  these  commissioners  was  per- 
mitted by  the  act  to  take  five  shares  on  the  first  day,  ten  on  the 
second,  and  fifty  on  the  third,  and  after  that  they  were  allowed 
to  take  the  balance  of  shares  that  might  remain  unsold.  The 
number  of  shares  to  be  sold  was  30,000.  "These,"  said  the 
"Inquirer,"  "if  a  proper  course  of  conduct  had  been  pursued, 
might  have  all  been  disposed  of  during  the  first  day,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  little  more  than  a  thousand  shares  were  sold,  it  being 
the  interest  of  the  commissioners  to  protect  the  sale  until  after 
the  three  days.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  certain  of  the  commis- 
sioners avoided  disposing  of  the  shares  to  those  who  had  forced 
their  way  to  the  window,  having  entered  into  contracts  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  share  the  profits  of  the  stock.  Hence  they 
reached  over  the  hands  and  heads  of  others,  in  order  to  take  the 
money  from  those  with  whom  they  had  made  bargains  and  whose 

•  Brothers,  U.  S.  of  America,  53,  54 
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hands  they  recognized  by  wearing  rings,  white  strings  tied  round 
their  fingers,  and  other  marks  of  designation. 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  a  few  persons 
— three  or  four — engaged  fifty  or  sixty  muscular  men,  who 
stripped  themselves  of  their  best  apparel,  and  substituted  other 
in  its  place  suitable  to  a  riot ;  they  then  formed  themselves  into  a 
cordon,  and  surrounded  the  three  windows  at  which  the  stock 
was  to  be  taken,  and  by  noise,  bustle,  blows  and  confusion,  pre- 
vented peaceable  citizens  from  obtaining  shares."^ 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  stock  excited  general  indigna- 
tion, and  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  commissioners 
were  denounced  for  their  course.  Colonel  John  Swift  described 
the  mode  of  getting  the  charter,  the  appointment  of  so  many 
commissioners,  and  their  mode  of  procedure.  He  declared  that 
all  the  shares  might  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  single  day,  that 
the  commissioners  evidently  sought  to  protect  the  sale  for  self- 
advantage,  and  that  they  had  made  bargains  with  their  friends 
outside,  whom  they  recognized  by  concerted  badges,  rings,  etc. 
The  meeting  resolved :  "That  the  open  and  palpable  system  of 
bargain  and  sale,  the  utter  disregard  of  the  people's  rights,  the 
scenes  of  riot,  confusion  and  disorder  which  have  sprung  from 
and  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  are 
sources  of  sincere  regret  and  humiliation,  and  call  loudly  for  such 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  shall  not  only  bring  home  to  the 
authors  of  this  disgrace  the  odium  which  they  merit,  but  shall 
redeem  the  character  and  redress  the  ways  of  an  insulted  and 
injured  community." 

The  taking  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  bank  in  1832  was  of 
the  same  disgraceful  character.  On  the  last  day  assigned  by  the 
legislature  for  subscribing,  as  fifty  shares  might  be  taken  by  each 
person,  the  struggle  and  excitement  to  get  them  were  great.  A 
spectator  says :  "It  is  impossible,  without  rendering  ourselves 
liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 

'Brothers,  U.  S.  and  Inquirer,  S4.  SS 
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the  disgraceful  and  inhuman  proceedings.  There  were  probably 
5,000  spectators,  many  of  them,  however,  interested  in  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  among  those  who  were  attempting  to 
force  their  way  to  the  window  and  obtain  scrip.  These  latter, 
about  300,  were  for  the  most  part  stout  and  athletic  men,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  stripped  of  every  vestment  Imt  their  panta- 
loons and  shoes,  and  many  of  them  distinguished  by  black  eyes, 
bruised  limbs  and  gashed  faces,  sad  indications  of  their  struggles 
for  stock." 

The  building  from  which  the  stock  was  dispensed  was  a  four 
story  brick  house.  All  its  windows  were  closed,  and  over  the 
one  through  which  the  stock  was  delivered  boards  were  nailed, 
through  which  was  a  solitar}^  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
two  hands  at  one  time.  Around  this  window  was  a  solid  phalanx 
of  men  wedged  together  as  compactly  as  living  beings  could  be 
wedged,  some  of  them  writhing  and  struggling  to  reach  the  aper- 
ture, others  fainting,  shrieking  with  pain  and  beseeching  a  pas- 
sage outward  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Many  were  dragged 
out  like  dead  bodies,  after  ropes  had  been  attached  to  their  limbs. 
Not  one-fifth  of  those  who  reached  the  windows  were  able  to 
remain  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  commissioners  to 
take  their  money  and  hand  them  their  certificates ;  and  some  who 
had  accomplished  their  object  were  so  weakened  and  exhausted 
by  the  effort  that  their  certificates  fell  from  their  nerveless  hands 
before  they  could  effect  their  escape.^ 

Bank  charters  were  chiefly  valuable  by  reason  of  the  large 
prospective  profits  from  issuing  notes.  Notwithstanding  the 
bitter  lessons  learned  by  the  public  from  bank  failures,  public 
faith  in  them  was  usually  restored  quickly  and  then  their  notes 
again  began  to  move  around  the  circle.  The  profits  from  the 
business  were  great,  arising  first  from  the  payment  of  interest 
on  loans,  secondly  from  the  loss  of  notes  by  wear  in  possession 
of    outside    holders.     When    signatures    were    much    worn    the 
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issuers  refused  to  redeem  them,  and  a  large  quantity  was  never 
paid.  Again,  the  banks  adopted  an  easy  method  of  paying  for 
their  stock.  They  discounted  the  notes  of  their  own  stockholders 
in  payment.  Thus  the  Girard  bank  in  1836  resolved  that  the 
stock  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  the  time  it  is  taken,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter;  and,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  stockholders, 
the  bank  will  discount  the  notes  of  such  as  may  desire  it  for  forty 
dollars  per  share,  on  a  hypothecation  of  the  stock,  at  sixty  days 
date,  and  renew  the  same  for  sixty  days,  from  time  to  time,  on 
payment  of  five  dollars  per  share  at  each  renewal,  until  the  whole 
shall  be  paid.  With  such  an  easy  method  of  paying  for  stock 
and  such  great  profits  in  the  business,  does  any  one  wonder  why 
banks  formed  so  rapidly  and  why  so  many  wished  to  become 
shareholders?  A  bank  might  organize  without  the  payment  of 
a  dollar  of  capital ;  in  truth,  the  principal  source  of  profit  was 
from  the  issue  of  notes. 

At  this  period,  too,  charters  for  railroads  were  granted.  They 
contained  two  features  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  State 
could  become  the  owner  after  twenty  years,  and  individuals  under 
regulations  that  were  prescribed  could  send  their  own  cars  over 
them.  They  were  simply  another  kind  of  highway,  though 
somewhat  restricted  in  their  use  in  consequence  of  their  different 
nature.  The  idea  of  State  ownership  was  clearly  embodied  and 
intended ;  individuals  could  build,  but  as  soon  as  the  State  had  the 
means  it  might  become  the  owner,  and  thus  fit  them  into  that 
great  system  of  transportation  in  which  it  had  so  boldly  embarked. 
Charters,  too,  were  desired  for  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
were  now  freely  granted.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried 
excited  no  little  alarm.  In  Governor  Wolf's  message  for  1834 
he  uttered  some  strong  sentiments.  He  declared  that  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  enterprises  as  were  incon- 
testibly  of  public  utility,  for  which  individual  capital  and  credit 
would  be  inadequate.  He  thought  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
by  proxy  at  their  meetings  ought  to  be  withheld  and  that  in 
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general  Ihey  were  a  deviation  from  "rcpnblican  simplicity,"  and 
an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  "By  multiplying 
these  formidable,  irresponsible  public  bodies  we  shall,  in  the 
process  of  time,  raise  up  within  the  Commonwealth  an  aristo- 
cratic combination  of  powers  which  will  dictate  its  own  laws  and 
put  at  defiance  the  government  and  the  people.  These  ol)scrva- 
tions  have  been  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
morbid,  restless  solicitude  to  produce  a  state  of  incautious  legis- 
lation, tending  to  precipitate  a  system  of  legalized  speculation 
upon  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  has.  for  some  time  past, 
but  too  conspicuously  manifested  itself  in  our  legislative  halls,  in 
the  shape  of  applications  for  the  incorporation  of  monopolies  of 
various  descriptions.  A  depraved,  unsound  spirit,  evincing  a 
vitiated  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions  and 
other  corporations  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  seems  to  have 
marked  the  era  in  which  we  live  as  one  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  its  inveterate  oppugnancy  to  the  tardy  but  certain  method  of 
securing  competency  and  independence  pursued  by  the  men  of 
other  days,  as  well  as  for  its  peculiar  predilection  in  favor  of  some 
shorter  and  less  difficult  path  by  which  to  arrive  at  wealth  and 
power." 

The  governor  truthfully  saw  "that  an  increase  of  banks  would 
add  nothing  to  the  actual  capital  of  the  country,"  but  "would 
contribute  largely  to  increase  the  already  too  redundant  supply 
of  bank  paper."  He  strongly  favored  the  withdrawal  of  all  notes 
below  ten  dollars.  Such  a  measure  would  increase  the  circulation 
of  specie  and  give  the  people  a  sounder  circulating  medium.  He 
also  proposed  other  restrictions  on  their  circulation  and  discounts, 
and  that  a  portion  of  their  dividends  above  a  prescribed  figure 
should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  as  an  annual  equivalent  for 
the  privileges  conferred,  to  be  applied  to  the  education  fund,  or 
some  such  other  beneficial  public  purpose. 

The  internal  improvement  scheme  with  all  its  appendages 
was  a  mighty  force  in  feeding  the  fever  of  speculation  and  m 
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diverting  thousands  from  honest,  legitimate  ways  oi  making  a 
Hving.  Thus  the  State  led  a  vast  number  into  an  unhealthy,  un- 
known wilderness  with  the  false  hope  that  they  were  to  grow  rich 
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without  work,  to  thrive  without  cost.  Another  scheme,  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  the  State  was  ready  to  assist  every- 
body and  everything,  was  the  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  interest 
on   the  capital   employed   by  companies   incorporated   for   some 
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alleged  object  of  improvement,  in  which  the  State  had  no  direct 
or  immediate  interest,  thus  placing  it  in  the  attitude  of  an  under- 
writer issuing  to  the  corporators  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  a  project  which,  when  completed,  might 
never  yield  three,  or  even  one  per  cent.  Against  this  Governor 
Wolf  declaimed  in  strongest  terms.  After  describing  the  conse- 
quences of  this  course,  which  would  operate  "like  a  canker  upon 
the  public  purse,"  he  added  :  "In  the  legislative  body  alone  resides 
the  power  to  restrict  and  control  that  insatiable  thirst  for  monop- 
olies and  chartered  privileges,  that  morbid  spirit  of  speculation 
which  would  make  the  State  stand  sponsor  for  every  abortive 
scheme  in  W'hich  corporations  may  choose  to  embark." 

If  the  State  was  plunging  downward  at  a  fearful  rate  in  its 
populistic  experiments,  and  the  rush  to  follow  and  reap  the  largest 
individual  gain  was  marked  with  an  utter  shamelessness  of  the 
general  welfare,  of  State  pride  and  decency,  the  grow-th  of  the 
common  law^  and  its  administration  were  solid  steps  upward  to 
firmer  ground.  The  judiciary,  so  Governor  Wolf  remarked  in 
his  message  in  1835,  was  efficient,  safe  and  entirely  adequate  to 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  law.  Complaints 
of  its  delay  were  no  longer  heard.  The  judges  w-ere  generally 
able  and  industrious,  sound  jurists,  and  their  decisions  com- 
manded the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  The  people  had 
at  last  learned  that  the  common  law  was  not  a  phantom,  not  a 
mask  to  cover  arbitrary  decisions  of  judges,  but  a  body  of  real 
law,  the  experience  of  many  minds  and  ages.  Besides,  for  many 
years,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  reported 
and  published,  and  were  now  embodied  in  several  volumes.  The 
people  had  learned  that  the  judges  had  respect  for  these  decisions, 
that  they  furnished  safe  rules  to  apply  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  true  that  society  is  slowly  changing,  and  so  the  grass  is  slowly 
growing  over  many  of  these  precedents,  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  living  law,  but  rather  as  tombs  in  which  the  wisdom  and  life 
of  the  past  lie  safely  buried.     But  over  this  body  of  law,  living 
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and  dead,  respect  had  accumulated — respect  for  the  hving  law 
because  it  was  a  code  of  wisdom  applicable  to  most  of  the  transac- 
tions of  daily  life;  respect  also  for  the  law  that  had  no  longer  any 
vitality,  as  a  memorial  of  the  past,  of  the  changefulness  of  society, 
of  the  impossibility  of  ever  forming  rules  endowed  with  per- 
petuity. Thus  the  people  had  come  to  have  a  respect  for  the  law 
and  its  administration,  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  human  progress. 

Governor  Wolf  strongly  defended  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  against  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  blind  admirer  of  the  President,  for  when  Jackson 
began  his  crusade  against  the  United  States  bank.  Governor  Wolf 
labored  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  This  action  caused  some 
opposition  to  the  Governor  in  his  campaign  for  a  second  term; 
but  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected  in  1832  and  thus  entered  upon 
the  greatest  work  of  his  public  career — the  establishing  of  a  popu- 
lar system  of  education.  As  early  as  183 1,  in  his  annual  message 
to  the  legislature,  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  a  general  system 
of  public  schools  free  to  all.  In  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  that  year  the  lower  House  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
collect  information  on  the  subject.  The  Senate  defeated  this 
measure,  however,  but  the  agitation  began  anew  immediately  after 
the  re-election  of  the  Governor.  The  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation gained  new  friends,  and  various  reports  were  made  to  the 
legislature,  giving  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  The 
legislative  session  of  1833-34  opened  with  bright  prospects  for 
the  cause.  The  Governor's  message  was  devoted  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  universal  education.  Among  other  things,  he  said  : 
"It  is  time,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  character  of  our  State  should 
be  redeemed  from  the  state  of  supineness  and  indifference  under 
which  its  most  important  interest,  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
has  so  ](ing  been  languishing,  and  that  a  system  should  be  ar- 
ranged that  would  ensure  not  only  an  adequate  number  of  schools 
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to  be  established  throughout  the  State,  but  would  extend  its  pro- 
visions so  as  to  secure  the  education  and  instruction  of  a  com- 
petent number  of  active,  intelHgent  teachers,  who  will  not  only  be 
prepared,  but  well  qualified,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the 
scholars."  The  legislature  followed  the  Governor's  suggestions 
and  a  "joint  committee  on  education  of  the  two  houses"  was  ap- 
pointed "for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion." Senator  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  chairman  of 
this  committee.  His  selection  was  a  fortunate  one.  He  was  a 
man  of  public  spirit  and  fine  abilities,  and  had  gone  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  laboring  in  behalf  of  education,  which 
labor  he  regarded  as  the  highest  public  honor. 

Mr.  Breck's  committee  finally  reported  a  bill  providing  for  a 
general  system  of  public  education,  which  was  adopted  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  April  i,  1834.  The  details  of  this  school  law 
are  so  admirably  treated  in  Wickersham/s  History  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania  that  the  writer  will  not  enter  here  upon  that 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  struggle  to  maintain  the  schools  just 
established  invites  the  attention  of  the  historian,  and  this  will  be 
the  chief  theme  of  the  last  year  of  Wolf's  administration. 

The  school  system,  adopted  with  comparative  unanimity,  was 
at  once  attacked  by  a  storm  of  opposition,  especially  in  the  central 
and  southeastern  portions  of  the  State.  This  opposition  arose 
from  several  sources.  The  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
longed to  various  religious  sects ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  hun- 
dreds of  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  churches. 
Many  of  these  denominational  schools  were  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  feared  that  the  new  educational  system  would 
finally  destroy  them,  and  that  all  instruction  would  become  secular 
in  character.  Hence  the  German  sects  opposed  the  free  schools 
from  the  purest  of  motives.  They  feared,  likewise,  that  their 
language  would  be  displaced;  therefore,  they  felt  it  their  duty. to 
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defend  the  mother  tongue.  Wickersham  claims  that  considerable 
opposition  to  the  new  law  came  from  the  aristocratic  families  in 
the  State,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the  democratic  conditions 
of  American  life;  while  the  bitterest  enemies  were  the  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded,  who  appealed  to  the  most  sordid  motives  to 
defeat  popnlar  education. 


Lafayette's    Headquarters,  Valley  Forge    Encampment,  1777-1778 

Engraved    for    this    work    from    a    negative    by 
D.    E.    Brinton 

The  opposition  was  well  crystallized  when  the  legislature  con- 
vened in  the  fall  of  1834.  Governor  Wolf's  message  was  firm 
and  defended  the  new  law  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  legis- 
lature was  flooded  with  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure, 
and  on  March  19,  1835,  the  Senate  passed  a  supplementary  act 
entitled  "An  act  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,  and  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  first  day  of  April,  1834." 
April  1 1  was  the  historic  day  when  the  school  bill  with  its  amend- 
ments came  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  general 
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impression  prevailed  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  the  repeal,  but 
as  Samuel  Breck  had  much  to  do  in  founding  the  free  schools, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  appeared  at  the  crisis  and  defended  the  schools 
when  threatened  with  destruction. 

Stevens  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  senate  bill  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  substitute  for  it  a  bill  strengthening  the  law. 
Upon  this  motion  he  delivered  the  memorable  speech  which  will 
always  rank  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  oratory.  As  a  parlia- 
mentary effort,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  opposed  to  the 
free  school  law.  The  speech  of  Stevens  swayed  that  opposition, 
and  his  substitute  motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to 
thirty. 

Thus  popular  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  saved ;  but  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  who  had  advocated  it  so  strenuously,  was  defeated 
for  a  third  term.  Retiring  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson,  in  1836,  to  the  office  of  first 
comptroller  of  the  treasury.  After  holding  this  position  two 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  to  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on 
March  11,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RITNER'S  ADMINISTRATION-1835-1839 

THE  defeat  of  Governor  Wolf  was  accomplished  by  a  number 
of  causes  combined.  It  is  true,  his  advocacy  of  free  schools 
had  rendered  him  unpopular ;  but  issues  over  which  he  had 
no  control  whatever  were  involved  in  the  campaign.  The  anti- 
Masonic  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  a  powerful 
factor  in  politics.  In  addition  to  this  disturbing  element,  there  was 
the  swarm  of  hungry  office-seekers  who  were  harassing  the  Gov- 
ernor for  positions.  Some  of  the  best  paying  offices  had  been  held 
by  the  same  parties  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Governor  was  ear- 
nestly besought  to  turn  them  out.  To  all  these  he  gave  a  deaf  ear. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons  for  thus  acting,  they  did 
not  satisfy  hungry  and  disappointed  applicants.  They  had  labored 
faithfully  for  him,  expecting  a  reward,  and  it  had  not  come;  this 
they  knew,  and  this  was  enough.  That  others  who  held  the 
offices  had  labored  quite  as  faithfully  was  no  afifair  of  theirs.  The 
offices  should  be  changel,  all  should  have  a  chance — this  was  their 
belief.  The  number  of  the  disappointed  was  large.  The  only 
thing  left  for  them  was  to  labor  against  Wolf's  renomination. 
To  this  end  they  bent  themselves,  everywhere  proclaiming  that 
two  terms  were  enough.  The  friends  of  Governor  Wolf  beheld 
the  approaching  storm.  His  renomination  would  be  no  easy 
matter,  his  re-election  still  more  difficult.  The  Democratic  con- 
vention met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of  March,  1835.  Many 
of  the  counties  had  chosen  two  sets  of  delegates.     Three  days 
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were  spent  in  disputing  and  on  the  6th  the  convention  voted  by 
fifty-two  to  forty-one  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Lewistown  on  the 
6th  of  May.  The  friends  of  Wolf  voted  against  the  resokition, 
and  on  March  7  renominated  him  for  a  third  term. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  Lewistown  convention  met  and  nom- 
inated Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  and  also  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  Van  Buren  for  president.  In  the  meantime,  the  Whig 
and  anti-Masonic  parties  nominated  Joseph  Ritner;  so  three  can- 
didates were  now  in  the  field.  The  split  in  the  Democratic  party 
seemed  to  be  hopeless,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
Wolf  and  Muhlenberg  to  withdraw ;  for  all  could  see  clearly  that 
unless  they  did  unite  defeat  would  be  inevitable.  Of  course,  the 
friends  of  Ritner  were  jubilant.  For  six  years  they  had  been 
fighting,  and  though  the  principle  inscribed  on  their  banner,  if 
containing  some  virtue,  did  not  have  enough  to  keep  men  long 
united.  But  it  had  united  them  thus  far,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
division  of  their  enemies,  they  went  into  the  contest  with  renewed 
heart.  Doubtless  there  were  many  leaders  who  saw  the  situa- 
tion more  clearly  even  than  outsiders,  but  could  do  nothing.  They 
could  simply  let  the  ship  drive  before  the  storm  and  be  grounded, 
believing  that  then  all  on  board  would  go  to  work  with  a  new 
heart  to  put  her  afloat  once  more,  and  having  learned  the  lesson, 
would  remember  it  for  a  season. 

The  condition  of  the  oflice-holding  class  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Devoted  to  Wolf  so  long  as  he  was  devoted  to  them,  believing 
that  his  political  death  was  near,  they  deserted  him  and  put  forth 
every  effort  to  elect  Ritner.  By  this  course  they  hoped  to  retain 
their  places,  while  illustrating,  as  they  certainly  did,  their  regard 
for  their  chief  and  loyalty  to  their  party.  The  cohesive  power  of 
the  party  lost  its  virtue,  and  the  gray-grown  veteran  managers 
looked  on  in  disgusted  despair. 

The  result,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  Ritner  received  94,023 
votes,  Wolf  65,801,  and  Muhlenberg  40,586.  Thus  the  party 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hiester's  three  years  of  office. 
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had  been  in  control  thirty-three  years,  was  obHged  to  retire.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  not  to  remain  out  long,  but  the  defeat  was  bitter 
because  it  had  been  caused  largely  by  selfish  division.  No  party 
can  permanently  maintain  itself  on  this  basis,  no  government,  no 
people.  Something  of  the  element  of  disinterestedness  must 
exist,  some  regard  for  others,  some  patriotism,  some  self-sacrifice, 
otherwise  the  dissonance  will  untimately  jar  the  structure  to 
pieces.  This  is  the  history  of  every  government  and  every  party 
in  the  world.  Again  had  the  old  lesson  been  told  for  the  more 
thoughtful  to  remember.     The  vote  cast  showed  if  the  Democrats 

Signature  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  of  the  Revolutionary  army 

had  been  united  their  candidate  would  have  been  elected,  as  the 
combined  votes  of  Wolf  and  Muhlenberg  exceeded  Ritner's  by 
12,364. 

The  split  extended  to  many  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  anti-Masons  and  Whigs  elected  seventy-one  members  of  the 
House.  Six  of  the  eight  Senators  elected  were  of  the  same  po- 
litical belief,  but  the  Democrats  had  enough  holding  over  to 
give  them  a  majority  of  nine.  The  opposition,  therefore  had  a 
large  majority  on  joint  ballot,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  that 
session  requiring  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Senate  was 
organized  by  a  combination  of  the  victorious  party  and  the 
Muhlenbergs,  effected  by  a  division  of  the  spoils,  and  were  able 
to  cast  nineteen  votes.  The  friends  of  Wolf  were  very  indignant 
over  such  shameful  conduct  of  their  late  party  friends,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  own  virtue  was  of  a  superior 
durable  quality,  and  would  not  have  yielded  as  readily  to  the 
seductive  power  of  public  office  and  personal  gain.  Doubtless 
they  felt  the  slight  of  Ritner's  party  in  not  attempting  to  unite 
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with  them,  for  notwithstanding  their  severe  castigation  of  him 
and  all  his  works,  they  were  doubtless  quite  as  ready  to  unite  on 
such  a  solid  basis  as  actual  office,  salary  and  incidentals,  and  fill 
them  and  extract  all  the  profits  in  sight  or  that  might  with  dili- 
gence be  discovered,  as  the  members  of  any  other  party.  Their 
indignation,  therefore,  was  not  especially  noteworthy;  for  their 
union  three  years  afterward  shows  that,  after  all,  it  was  merely 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  and  not  a  ground  swell  coming  from  afar 
and  heard  long  after  breaking  on  the  shore. 

At  this  point  in  our  narrative  the  newly-elected  Governor, 
Joseph  Ritner,  deserves  some  personal  notice.  His  father,  John 
Ritner,  emigrated  from  Alsace  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
settled  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  Joseph  Ritner  was 
born  on  March  25,  1780.  His  only  school  advantages  were  lim- 
ited to  one  term  of  six  months.  Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent 
upon  his  father's  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to 
Cumberland  county.  In  1800  he  married  Susan  Alter  of  Cum- 
berland county.  A  few  years  later  he  settled  with  his  family 
upon  the  farm  of  his  wife's  uncle,  David  Alter,  in  Washington 
county.  Mr.  Alter  owned  a  valuable  library  and  to  Mr.  Ritner 
this  was  a  rare  mine  of  wealth.  By  means  of  this  collection  of 
books,  he  removed  many -of  the  defects  of  his  early  education. 
His  abilities  were  soon  recognized,  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  Washington  county,  in  which  body  he  served 
for  six  years. 

Mr.  Ritner  led  the  anti-Masonic  forces  in  his  section  of  the 
State  and  in  1829  that  party  nominated  him  for  Governor.  He 
received  a  respectable  vote,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  a  candi- 
date again  in  1832,  and,  although  defeated,  made  considerable 
gain  over  his  former  vote.  His  election  in  1835  gives  evidence 
of  great  popularity  as  a  party  leader. 

The  meeting  of  the  legislature  under  the  new  administration 
was  attended  with  many  interesting  problems.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Senate,  the  question  of  continuing  and  com- 
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pleting  the  internal  improvements  was  considered.  Governor 
Wolf,  in  his  final  message,  after  describing  the  completion  of  the 
original  scheme,  cut  out  a  large  quantity  of  improvements.  These 
w^ere  a  canal  from  western  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Erie,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  canal  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Elmira  canal  and 
Ithaca  railroad,  and  a  third  from  some  place  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  connect  with  the  French  creek  division 
and  to  the  harbor  of  Lake  Erie.  The  legislature  that  assembled 
in  December,  1835,  took  very  kindly  to  Governor  Wolf's  recom- 
mendations, though  the  majority  of  the  House  differed  with  him 
politically.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill  was  presented  having  three 
distinct  objects :  the  first,  to  repeal  the  State  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property;  the  second,  to  continue  and  extend  the  im- 
provements of  the  State  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  the  third, 
to  charter  a  State  bank.  The  capital  was  to  be  $35,000,000  and 
for  the  charter  a  bonus  of  $3,000,000  was  to  be  paid ;  a  permanent 
loan  to  the  State  of  $6,000,000  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  to  be 
made,  and  other  loans  when  required  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  money  was  to  be  spent  in  completing  the  rail- 
roads, canals,  turnpike  roads  and  providing  for  a  general  system 
of  education. 

This  measure  created  intense  interest  and  excitement.  Jack- 
son was  now  urging  war  on  the  United  States  bank.  The  State 
had  favored  internal  improvements  and  had  issued  bank  charters 
and  thus  fostered  the  speculative  spirit.  It  is  true  that  Governor 
Wolf  had  vigorously  denounced  speculation  and  incorporation  in 
general  and  banks  in  particular;  but  the  legislature  was  Demo- 
cratic in  both  branches  and  had  granted  numerous  charters.  He 
and  others  like  himself,  thoughtful  and  observing  men,  knew  that 
a  day  of  reckoning  was  not  far  off.  Petitions  for  and  against 
the  bank  were  sent  to  the  legislature  and  meetings  were  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  bank  tried  to  manufacture  sentiment 
in  its  favor  and  the  opponents  strived  to  end  its  work.  The 
Democrats  to  some  extent  sought  to  array  their  party  against 
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the  bank,  but  the  influence  in  its  favor  was  so  strong  that  they 
did  not  make  much  lieadway. 

The  measure  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority.  The  en- 
tire Ritner-Muhlenberg  party,  except  three,  and  many  Democrats 
voted  for  it.  It  was  thought  that  the  members  who  represented 
strong  Democratic  counties  would  oppose  the  bill,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  capital  for  themselves,  as  it  was  evident  that 
all  who  voted  for  the  bill  immolated  themselves  upon  the  altar  of 
party  fealty.  The  capital  was  filled  with  adroit  and  skillful  ad- 
vocates of  the  bank,  who  understood  the  science  of  influencing 
members  quite  as  well  as  the  modern  experts,  and  they  succeeded 
in  inducing  members  to  vote  for  the  bill  against  their  better  judg- 
ment, under  the  plea  that  the  bonus  given  to  the  State  was  so 
liberal  that  it  would  become  immensely  popular  with  the  masses, 
just  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  properly  understood,  and  secure  a 
succession  to  the  party  then  in  power. 

The  admonition  of  the  mass  of  the  Democrats  to  the  leaders 
of  their  party  was,  "Look  to  the  Senate."  Looking  to  that  body, 
however,  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  friends  of  the  bank  were  wielding  a  potent  charm  on 
that  body.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1836,  the  bank  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  finally,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  yeas  to  twelve  nays. 
Eight  Democrats  voted  in  its  favor  and  among  these  were  some 
of  the  most  prominent  members. 

Their  desertion  of  orthodox  Democratic  principles  met  with 
the  severest  condemnation,  their  motives  were  impugned  and 
by  some  tliey  were  openly  denounced  as  bank-bought  traitors. 
To  sustain  this  assertion  the  Democratic  papers  republished 
ferocious  anti-bank  speeches  made  by  two  of  them,  Penrose  and 
Dickey,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  another,  Cunning- 
ham of  Mercer,  had  presided  at  the  Democratic  State  convention 
on  the  8th  of  January,  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  before, 
while  Fore,  Penrose,  Irvin  and  Dickey  had  also  been  delegates 
to  the  convention  and  all  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  strong  reso- 
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lutions  denouncing  any  attempt  to  give  a  charter  to  the  United 
States  bank.  None  of  them,  except  Penrose,  ever  went  before 
the  people  for  office  again,  and  he  only  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen 
years  and  then  as  a  member  of  the  opposition  party.  Neither  did 
any  of  them,  in  their  obscurity,  after  they  retired  from  office,  ever 
act  again  with  the  Democrats. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  members,  December  19, 
1835,  a  committee,  on  motion  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  ap- 
pointed "to  investigate  the  evils  of  Free  Masonry,"  with  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  Many  spectators  attended  the 
meetings,  expecting  to  hear  extraordinary  revelations,  while 
others  went  to  witness  the  culmination  of  what  they  regarded  as 
an  "unholy  inquisition."  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  State  were  summoned  to  appear  and  testify,  among  others 
ex-Governor  Wolf,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Chief  Justice  Gibson.  On 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  Stevens  reported  to  the  house  that 
the  committee  had  summoned  Governor  Wolf,  John  Neilson  and 
Charles  Shaler  to  appear  before  them,  and  that  they  had  denied 
the  right  of  the  committee  or  the  House  to  serve  and  enforce  such 
process  on  them  and  consequently  refused  to  appear.  The 
"insult"  was  not  to  be  borne,  so  Mr.  Stevens  said,  and  he  moved 
that  attachments  be  issued  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Governor 
Wolf  and  other  delinquent  witnesses.  For  two  days  this  motion 
was  earnestly  discussed.  It  was  finally  adopted  by  fifty-nine  yeas 
and  twenty-nine  nays.  An  attachment  was  issued  against  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  but  declined  to 
be  sworn  and  read  his  protest.  Attachments  against  others  were 
issued  and  they  all  refused  to  answer  or  be  sworn,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  "bill  of  rights"  and  protested  against  the  right 
of  the  House  to  investigate  Free  Masonary.  The  most  eloquent 
and  cutting  of  these  protests  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sprole. 
Francis  R.  Shunk  appeared  before  the  committee  on  the  13th  of 
January  and  read  his  protest,  which  was  a  powerful,  scathing 
document.     The  excitement  was  now  at  fever  heat.     When  the 
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old  man  had  finished,  the  applause  from  the  crowded  room  was 
long  and  loud.  Stevens,  enraged  over  it,  gave  notice  that  if  there 
was  another  display  of  it  the  authors  would  be  arrested.  The 
investigation  continued  for  nearly  a  month  and  ended  in  nothing. 
The  man  whom  the  committee  tried  to  impale  would  not  testify; 
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those  who  did  were  pretended   renouncers  of  Masonry.     Con- 
cerning the  real  motive  of  Stevens  public  opinion  was  divided. 

Stevens  feared  nothing;  that  was  his  motive,  and  he  would 
have  resorted  to  strong  measures  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify 
if  he  had  not  seen  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  beginning 
to  set  in  against  the  inquiry.  The  Whigs  of  Philadelphia,  a 
strong  element  in  the  opposition  ranks,  threatened  secession.  To 
preserve  appearances  a  lengthy  report  was  submitted  and  adopted. 
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The  legislature  closed  with  fixing  a  time  for  electing  delegates 
to  amend  the  constitution,  and  apportioning  the  State  into  legis- 
lative and  senatorial  districts.  The  latter  act  was  manifestly 
unfair,  a  gerrymander  which  gave  the  Democrats  great  offense, 
since  it  involved  their  success  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
in  1836-37  in  considerable  doubt.  The  basis  of  representation 
was  three  thousand,  and  the  bill  gave  the  city,  which  was  now  in 
opposition  with  18,449  taxables,  seven  representatives,  and  the 
county,  which  was  Democratic,  with  31,398  taxables,  only  eight 
representatives,  while  the  former  should  have  six  and  the  latter  ten. 

When  Ritner  was  chosen  Governor  it  was  a  period  of  great 
speculation  and  adventure.  President  Jackson  had  been  waging 
war  on  the  United  States  bank  and  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  national  deposits ;  and  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
intent  on  destroying  the  institution.  President  Biddle  had  kept 
it  out  of  politics  and  that  was  too  much  for  Jackson.  Had  Biddle 
yielded  and  the  President  filled  up  its  ofiices  with  his  followers  he 
would  have  been  content  and  suffered  it  to  live.  The  institution 
did,  indeed,  procure  a  new  charter' from  the  State,  but  it  was  not 
the  same  bank ;  its  national  deposits  were  gone,  which  had  been 
a  great  source  of  profit.  Their  removal  caused  a  terrible  shock 
to  trade,  but  this  was  not  the  worst.  New  banking  enterprises 
were  organized  everywhere,  which  sought  to  be  incorporated. 
The  Girard  bank  desired  an  extension  of  capital,  and  its  charter 
was  amended  by  the  Assembly.  Governor  Ritner,  however,  smote 
it  down  with  a  veto,  in  which  he  mixed  up  some  most  wholesome 
truths  with  some  strangely  misleading  fancies  and  erroneous  pre- 
dictions. "All  changes,"  he  said,  "in  the  circulating  medium,  no 
matter  how  wisely  planned  or  what  amount  of  good  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them,  are  in  themselves  as  changes  dangerous, 
and  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  To  the  man  in  really  useful  and 
active  Imsiness,  who  regards  money  as  the  means,  not  the  sul)ject 
of  trade;  to  the  capitalist  whose  whole  fortune  is  invested  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  yield  its  annual  profits  to  himself  and  afford  facili- 
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ties  to  his  more  active  but  needy  neighbor;  to  the  poor  man  whose 
whole  riches,  his  weekly  or  monthly  pay,  are  comprised  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  most  usual  and  convenient  currency ;  to  these, 
every  change  of  a  currency,  depending  as  it  necessarily  must  on 
mutual  credit  and  confidence,  is  a  matter  fraught  with  incon- 
venience and  danger.  But  to  the  vampires  of  the  body  politic, 
to  those  who  reduce  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  system  to  a 
state  of  torpid  stagnation,  or  drug  it  into  fevered  excitement,  that 
they  may  fatten  on  the  heart's  blood  of  the  public  prosperity ;  to 
the  stock-jobber,  the  usurer,  the  shaver  and  the  legal  extortioner, 
changes  in  the  currency  are  at  all  times  welcome,  and  are  by  thein 
ever  promoted." 

Though  declining  to  extend  the  charter  of  that  bank,  he  had 
signed  the  charter  for  the  United  States  bank,  justifying  himself 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  preserve  the  circulation  and  less  seriously 
disturb  the  finances  and  business  of  the  country.  Had  its  life  not 
been  continued  as  a  State  institution  the  government  would  have 
been  obliged,  so  Governor  Ritner  thought,  to  charter  other  banks, 
to  sustain  the  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  of  the  State.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  what  would 
have  been  the  consecjuences  of  doing  so,  and  these  are  curious 
indeed  in  view  of  what  did  actually  happen.  "The  amount  would 
most  probably  have  been  distributed  amongst  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  stock  of 
those  banks,  by  the  numberless  arts  whose  true  character  none  but 
those  who  practice  them  can  fully  comprehend,  would  have  risen 
far  above  par  or  even  real  value.  In  the  unholy  thirst  for  profit 
from  the  mere  act  of  creating  paper-money,  the  real  object  of  its 
creation,  viz. :  public  convenience  and  safety,  would  have  been 
entirely  forgotten.  A  few  fortunes  would  have  been  realized  to 
the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  banks  themselves,  when  in  operation, 
all  commencing  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  greatly  increased 
by  the  winding  up  of  the  United  States  bank,  many  of  them  under 
inexperienced  direction  and  all  anxious  for  business,  would,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  force  into  circulation  the  whole  amount  of  their 
notes  at  once  and  without  delay.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  midst 
of  the  existing  rivalry,  security  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  refused  would  be  taken.  Money  would  at  once  become 
plenty,  speculation  increase,  property  rise  in  value  and  contracts 
for  the  future  payment  of  sums  be  made,  in  the  hope  that  no  cloud 
would  ever  overshadow  the  golden  prospect.  All  would  appear 
to  be  well.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  delusion,  and  the 
very  next  moment  after  the  banks  had  infused  the  whole  of  their 
'trash'  into  the  vitals  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  would  inevitably 
commence  the  to  them  necessary,  but  to  the  community  ruinous, 
operations  of  saving  themselves.  They  would  begin  rapidly  to 
call  in  their  debts  and  demand  further  security.  Their  debtors 
would  fail,  the  banks  themselves  become  embarrassed  and  most 
probably  break,  property  fall,  business  stagnate.  In  one  word, 
we  should  have  to  pass  through  the  same  gloomy  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  litter  of  banks  of  1814.  To  pay  a  bond  given  for  paper- 
money,  which  had  depreciated  into  its  constituent  rags,  the  farmer 
must  coin  his  acres  of  land  into  hard  dollars,  the  manufacturer 
his  mill,  and  the  merchant  his  store.  These  would  be  still  really 
worth  as  much  as  ever  they  were,  but  the  bond,  the  pound  of 
flesh,  must  be  paid,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice." 

The  Governor  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  good  effects  of 
chartering  that  bank  by  furnishing  the  people  with  a  currency  of 
unquestioned  soundness.  "To  have  checked  a  circulation  then 
healthy,  to  have  changed  a  medium  then  general,  or  to  have  de- 
prived ourselves  of  benefits  so  manifest,  would  have  been  the  very 
height  of  madness." 

Speculation,  as  we  have  said,  had  now  set  in  very  strongly. 
Bank  stock  was  one  of  the  most  popular  speculative  materials. 
So  Ritner  remarked,  and  truly,  "The  more  you  increase  bank 
stock,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  stock-jobbers,  the  more 
wild  will  be  stock  speculation,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  bank  facilities  in  the  hands  of  those  'operators'  on  the  best 
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interests  of  the  community.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  choke  with 
increase  of  food  a  throat  which  seems,  like  that  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, to  stretch  to  the  size  of  any  victim ;  or  to  satiate  an  appe- 
tite that  grows  faster  than  the  supply." 

In  his  message  for  1836  the  Governor  dwelt  elaborately  on 
the  speculation  then  prevalent.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  great 
malady  of  the  times,  "that  desire  which  is  now  so  ravenous,  of 
acquiring  wealth  without  labor.  Submission  to  the  old  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  State  yet  restrains  the  open  avowal  of  the 
doctrine  that  money  is  power,  and  keeps  up  the  appearance  of 
respect  for  useful  labor,  which  has  always  characterized  hard- 
working and  economical  Pennsylvania.  But,  in  reality,  we  are 
far  departed  from  the  manly  principles  and  vigorous  morals  of 
our  fathers.  A  gambling  spirit  of  speculation  is  abroad.  The 
basis  of  it  is  a  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
without  equivalent. 

"The  speculations  of  the  present  day,  whether  in  stock,  in 
coal  lands,  or  town  lots,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  sale  of  a 
mere  hope  of  greater  success  and  profit  than  the  seller  had  real- 
ized at  the  time  of  sale.  If  the  eye  be  kept  upon  one  of  these 
transactions  from  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  till  the 
final  prostration  of  the  concern,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  regular 
series  of  deceptions,  disappointment  and  distress.  No  adequate 
value  in  labor  or  productiveness  being  generally  transmitted  from 
dupe  to  dupe,  he  in  w^hose  hands  the  gilded  deception  finally  rests 
must  prove  its  emptiness,  and  pay  the  whole  amount  of  all  pre- 
vious profits.  It  is  thus  that  with  a  regularity  which  might  al- 
most be  graduated  to  mathematical  exactness,  the  various  stages 
of  speculation  are  passed  through  till  the  final  depression  arrives 
with  unavoidable  and  hopeless  ruin.  The  great  secret  of  the 
game  is  for  each  to  hold  the  ball  just  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  strike  his  neighbor  with  the  greatest  possible  severity,  and  not 
so  long  as  to  incur  upon  himself  the  forfeit.  The  spirit  cannot 
all  be  checked  even  by  the  wisest  measure  of  government.     Part 
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of  it  proceeds  from  principles  and  weaknesses  inherent  in  human 
nature.  But  much  of  it  is  caused  by,  and  of  course  is  within  the 
control  of,  legislation.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  corpo- 
rations created  within  a  few  years  have  increased  and  given  food 
to  this  depraved  appetite."  The  governor  thought  "a  due  regard 
for  the  public  welfare  demands  that  no  new  corporate  bodies 
should  be  created  except  upon  the  most  certain  proof  of  their 
necessity,  and  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object  being 
beyond  the  power  of  individual  enterprise." 

Foreigners  who  visited  our  country  remarked  on  this  rampant 
spirit  that  was  everywhere  prevalent.  One  of  these  writers  de- 
scribed Philadelphia  as  a  "bank-bound  city  of  speculators,  a  gang 
of  foul  spirits,  a  city  of  merchants,  whose  counting-houses  are 
their  churches,  whose  money  is  their  god  and  whose  ledgers  are 
their  Bibles." 

This  speculative  spirit  was  fed  by  the  banks  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  There  was  money  to  be  made  in  organizing  and  selling 
the  stock,  money  in  issuing  notes  and  lending  them,  and  the  spirit 
became  very  general  and  led  to  most  disastrous  consequences.  It 
is  true  that  the  bank  note  circulation  at  the  time  Ritner  began  his 
administration  seemed  to  be  sound,  but  it  was  a  delusive  sound- 
ness, as  all  were  soon  to  learn.  Nevertheless,  the  Governor  merely 
sought  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  any  note  below  $io.  This  would 
have  been  a  most  important  check  to  reckless  issuing  if  it  could 
have  been  carried.  There  were  too  many  in  circulation  for  their 
basis  of  support.  But  the  banks  desired  no  such  change  and  they 
were  strong  enough  to  have  their  way. 

The  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  now  claiming 
special  attention.  All  the  Governors  had  rejoiced  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  been  active  in  executing  the 
law.  But  while  they  were  honest  and  effective  in  doing  this,  they 
did  not  regard  with  favor  the  disturbing  of  slavery  in  other  States. 
But  the  extension  of  slavery  into  unoccupied  territory  was  another 
question.     On  the  19th  of  December,   1819,  the  legislature  re- 
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solved  ''that  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  State  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
vote  against  the  admission  of  any  territory  as  a  State  into  the 
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Union  unless  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  prohibited;  and  all  chil- 
dren born  within  the  said  territory,  after  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  until 
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the  age  of  twenty-five  years."  Opposition  to  slavery  at  home, 
which  had  been  rendered  effectual,  opposition  to  new  slave-holding 
States,  and  to  its  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ritner 
declared,  were  the  cherished  doctrines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
proposed  to  "maintain  them  unshrinkingly  and  fearlessly." 

The  speculation  described  so  vividly  by  Ritner  in  his  messages, 
the  establishing  of  banks,  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  paper- 
money,  the  unhealthy  expansion  of  prices  and  business,  the  fever 
everywhere  prevalent,  finally  culminated,  as  every  thoughtful  man 
knew  it  would,  in  the  general  crash  of  the  banks,  overthrow  of 
business,  and  of  failures  of  men  throughout  the  country.  At 
once  there  was  a  strong  pressure  put  on  Governor  Ritner  to  con- 
vene the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  granting  authority  to  the 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  other  language,  to  grant 
them  authority  to  extend  the  time  for  paying  their  notes  until 
they  were  able  and  could  conveniently  do  so.  The  Governor 
wisely  resisted,  for,  had  the  Assembly  convened,  the  banks  would 
have  had  their  way  and  a  new  flood  of  State  notes  would  probably 
have  been  authorized  to  fill  the  place  of  the  discredited  bank  circu- 
lation. Such  certainly  was  Governor  Ritner's  opinion,  for  in  his 
message  in  December,  1837,  he  declared  that  we  had  "escaped  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  currency  by  a  vast  emission  of  small  notes, 
which  the  legislature  would  probably  have  authorized,  and  which 
would  have  continued  to  curse  the  country  long  after  the  present 
illegal  circulation  of  a  similar  description  shall  have  disappeared." 

Though  the  banks  suspended  the  payment  of  their  notes,  in 
other  words,  had  failed,  they  continued  to  circulate  them,  though 
this  was  not  legal.  In  law  the  banks  had  become  discredited  from 
the  moment  of  their  failure  and  had  no  right  to  continue  business. 
vSays  Governor  Ritner :  "The  fact  that  a  general  suspension  of 
payment  in  gold  and  silver  has  taken  place,  without  producing  a 
general  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  though  it  was  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  prevent  or  punish  such  a  catastrophe  by 
that  penalty,  neither  justifies  the  suspension,  nor  proves  that  the 
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penalty  is  unjust.  It  only  shows  that  a  crisis  has  arisen  not  fore- 
seen by  the  legislature  of  1824,  in  which  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  would  be  productive  of  more  evil  to  the  people  than  a 
continuance  of  the  suspension.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
virtual  repeal  of  a  general  law  of  the  land  by  the  expressive,  but 
silent,  action  of  public  necessity,  l)y  which  e\'en  the  fierceness  of 
party  zeal  has  been  restrained." 

It  was  simply  necessity  which  kept  the  discredited  notes  in 
circulation.  What  would  the  people  do  if  they  were  withdrawn? 
Would  the  substitution  of  State  notes  be  any  better  ?  The  people 
had  been  treated  to  some  severe  and  lengthy  experience  of  that 
kind.  So,  notwithstanding  their  discredited  condition,  they  con- 
tinued to  float  among  the  people.  But  now  came  a  sudden  change. 
The  banks  had  been  organized  to  make  money  by  exploiting  in 
all  kinds  of  ways  the  credulity  of  the  people;  they  had  been 
tempted  to  borrow  money,  to  speculate,  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of 
excesses;  and  now  that  danger  was  seen  ahead  the  banks  turned 
on  their  customers  suddenly  and  thought  only  of  rescuing"  them- 
selves. 

More  than  sixteen  million  of  loans  had  been  cut  off  suddenly, 
and  the  notes  paid  by  creditors  had  been  retired.  The  banks  were 
trying  to  preserve  themselves,  though  by  so  doing  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  ruin  their  customers  by  cutting  off  their  monetary 
supply.  The  Governor,  though  a  friend  of  the  banks,  believed 
that  the  system  needed  radical  amendments,  and  some  of  his  rec- 
ommendations are  worth  giving.  He  argued  that  the  profits  to 
shareholders  should  be  restricted  to  seven  per  cent,  annually,  the 
notes  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  amount ;  other  borrowers  than 
brokers  should  be  first  accommodated,  and  every  bank  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  its  notes  at  par  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia;  that  all  notes  below  $10  be  withdrawn. 

Meantime  the  State  was  flooded  with  small  notes.  They  were 
odious,  yet  they  went.  Each  political  party  blamed  the  other  for 
their  origin ;  each  disliked  them,  yet  took  them,  for  the  larger 
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portion  came  from  unquestioned  solvent  sources,  but  all  were 
illegal.  At  the  last  day  of  the  previous  session  the  State  author- 
ized a  loan  of  $150,000  to  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad 
company.  This  was  vetoed  because  the  Governor  did  not  believe 
in  beginning  private  works  with  State  assistance  "without  full 
ability  and  preparation  to  complete  them."  This  was  an  old  prac- 
tice which  the  Governor  thought  had  been  "too  extensively  fol- 
lowed and  should  be  discountenanced."  Besides,  the  proposed 
road  was  to  parallel  that  of  the  State. 

Knowing  that  Ritner  was  a  strong  believer  in  internal  im- 
provements, the  legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  large  sums 
for  private,  as  well  as  for  public  works.  This  he  vetoed,  but  the 
next  year  the  Assembly  passed  another  and  still  more  objectionable 
act.  It  appropriated  for  State  work  and  repairs  $1,382,044,  for 
State  roads  and  bridges  $116,300,  for  turnpikes  $159,000  and  for 
company  canals  and  railroads  $295,000.  The  Governor  hesitated 
to  sign  it,  for  he  knew  that  a  large  portion  of  the  money  would  be 
spent  for  useless  purposes.  Yet  the  Governor  did  sign  it,  and  in 
his  next  message,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  he  thus  explained  his 
action :  "The  appropriations  of  last  session  were  made  with  great 
profusion.  They  exceeded  by  nearly  $1,000,000  the  amount  which 
a  prudent  foresight  seemed  to  me  to  justify.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  a  full  expose  of  the  means  of  the  State  and 
the  most  pressing  claims  upon  the  treasury  was  exhibited.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  session  an  adherence  to  moderation  in  ex- 
penditure was  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  every  means  within  the 
power  of  the  executive,  on  every  proper  occasion,  but  without 
success.  And  finally  the  unpleasant  alternative  was  presented,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  of  sanctioning  appropriations,  of  which,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  public  finances,  he  could  not  approve,  or 
of  wholly  obstructing  the  use  of  the  completed  works  by  defeating 
a  bill  containing  the  indispensable  provision  for  repairs.  Under 
these  circumstances  that  bill  was  sanctioned,  but  no  act  of  my 
public  life  was  ever  performed  with  greater  reluctance." 
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Strong  as  Governor  Ritner  had  always  been  in  favor  of  internal 
improvements,  his  faith  began  to  fail  toward  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  frauds  were  so  great,  the  need  of  appropriating 
so  much  money  to  worthless  purposes  to  secure  the  sum  needful 
for  useful  ones,  that  he  began  to  despair.  In  his  last  message  he 
sadly  remarked  :  "I  once  thought  that  no  combination  of  circum- 
stances wt  >ukl  cause  me  ever  to  hesitate  in  advocating  the  speediest 
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means  that  could  be  devised  for  the  completion  of  our  noble 
system  of  improvements ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has,  I  confess,  shaken  my  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  end,  within  any  reasonable  period.  I  have  beheld  the 
treasury  amply  supplied  with  means,  and  yet  the  session  terminate 
v/iiLout  any  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  because 
the  terms  dictated  by  companies  and  sectional  jealousies  could  not 
be  complied  with.   The  next  year  the  executive  has  been  compelled. 
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for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  repair  fund,  without  which  even  the 
portion  ah'eady  in  operation  would  have  been  thrown  idle,  to 
sanction  a  bill  pouring  almost  the  last  dollar  of  the  public  into  the 
coffers  of  the  private  companies  and  into  new  channels. 

"Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  notwithstanding  a  succession 
of  circumstances  the  most  fortunate,  and  of  receipts  the  most 
ample  and  unexpected,  the  Commonwealth  is  left  without  means 
to  continue  her  own  works  and  redeem  her  own  faith.  Her  con- 
tractors, her  citizens,  and  the  public  generally,  are,  I  fear,  about  to 
possess  good  cause  of  complaint  that  she  has  entered  upon  under- 
takings that  she  cannot  accomplish;  or,  as  the  only  alternative, 
the  means  to  complete  and  render  productive  the  projects  of  pri- 
vate speculation  which  have  already  proved  so  burdensome  to  the 
treasury  and  so  insatiable  in  their  demands,  must  continue  to  be 
granted  without  regard  to  consequences.  If  I  could  believe  that 
the  lesson,  thus  far,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  reformation, 
I  could  even  compel  myself  to  recommend  an  increase  of  the  State 
debt  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  which  are  now  around  us;  but  I 
cannot.  The  same  spirit  is  yet  at  work;  the  same  tax  will  still 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  permission  to  apply  even  her  bor- 
rowed funds  to  her  own  works."  All  that  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  commit  the  matter  to  the  legislature  with  a  statement  of  the 
sums  that  would  be  required  and  the  sources  whence  they  might 
be  obtained,  if  the  gigantic  swindle  was  to  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF   1838— THE   BUCKSHOT  WAR 

WE  must  now  turn  aside  from  the  main  stream  of  history 
to  describe  a  new  experience  in  constitution  making.  As 
the  constitution  of  1790  was  a  radical  departure  from 
that  of  1776  in  strengthening  the  executive  and  changing  the  mode 
of  legislation,  so  another  departure  was  made  hardly  less  radical 
than  the  last.  Even  if  the  constitution  of  1790  had  been  perfect 
for  the  people  of  the  day,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  half  a  century  afterwards.  Afraid  of 
the  shadow  of  power  in  1776,  when  battling  with  Great  Britain, 
a  constitution  had  been  hastily  formed  confiding  nearly  all  power 
to  the  Assembly,  believing  that,  as  the  members  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  there  was  no  danger  of  usurpation.  The 
constitution  broke  down  from  the  lack  of  an  executive  head, 
and  its  unfitness,  especially  for  a  Revolutionary  purpose,  would 
have  been  soon  apparent  if  the  bold  leaders  had  not  disregarded 
its  provisions  whenever  necessary.  The  constitution  of  1790,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Governor,  especially 
in  making  appointments  to  office.  The  belief  soon  began  to  grow 
that  this  should  be  lessened,  and  the  term  of  the  judges  short- 
ened ;  in  other  words,  that  the  constitution  should  be  more  demo- 
cratic, reserving  to  the  people  a  larger  measure  of  power  in  the 
election  of  officers.  Such  a  change,  it  was  believed,  would  result 
in  better  selections  and  a  juster  Ijalance  of  power.  For  many 
years  the  subject  of  hfilding  a  convention  had  heen  considered. 
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Duane  tried  years  before  to  stir  the  people  to  action,  but  he  met 
with  no  success.  Pubhc  sentiment  had  been  gradually  chang- 
ing, however,  and  in  1835  the  question  was  submitted  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  13,404  in  a  vote  of  159,736.  The  people  hav- 
ing voted  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  legislature  fixed  on  Harris- 
burg  as  the  place  for  assembling  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
1837.  Meantime  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  (on  the 
first  Friday  in  November,  1836),  apportioned  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Senate  and  House  and  of  the  same  number. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  sent  John  Sergeant,  Charles  Chauncey, 
William  M.  Meredith  and  James  C.  Biddle;  the  county,  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll ;  Adams  county  was  represented  by  Thaddeus  St€A^ensj__---^ 
Beaver  by  John  Dickey  and  Daniel  Agnew,  and  Northampton  by 
James  M.  Porter.  There  were  other  delegates  who  often  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings ;  indeed,  the  stream  of  debate  was  copious 
and  prolonged,  but  these  were  its  most  prominent  characters. 
Over  this  body  John  Sergeant  presided.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  honored  men  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, a  member  of  congress,  effective  in  securing  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  an  envoy  in  1826  to  the  Panama  congress  and  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Henry  Clay  in  1832.  Of  stainless  character,  impar- 
tial, the  friend  of  all,  the  members  of  that  body,  one  of  the  most 
worthy  that  ever  sat  in  the  State,  selected  him  with  a  rare  willing- 
ness, knowing  that  his  judgment  would  be  as  impartial  as  his  well 
known  love  of  justice.  The  convention  met  on  May  2,  1837,  but 
not  until  the  i6th  did  they  l)egin  to  consider  amendments.  The 
intervening  time  had  been  occupied  in  organizing  and  adopting 
rules  of  procedure,  which  caused  lengthy  debate.  Everything 
was  debated ;  the  stream  of  talk  was  unending.  The  convention 
had  not  been  assembled  a  week  before  the  fires  of  controversy 
began  to  rage.  The  convention  had  been  called  during  a  time  of 
intense  political  excitement.  Ritner  was  Governor  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  smarting  under  tlieir  defeat.     The  appointment  of 
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special  committees  on  currency  and  (inancc  and  internal  improve- 
ments cansed  a  hot  debate;  for  all  knew  what  an  opening  of  these 
discussions  meant. 


Boulder  marking  old  Fort  Sullivan 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads ^  "In  Sulli- 
van's expedition,  the  march  that  destroyed  sav- 
agery and  opened  the  Keystone  and  Empire 
States  to  civilization,  four  brigades  furnished 
by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  with  Proctor's  ar- 
tillery and  Poor's  riflemen,  took  part.  At  this 
Tioga  Point,  long  the  southern  door  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  5,000  troops  encamped. 
Named  by  the  Continentals  and  garrisoned  by 
:;50  soldiers  of  the  2nd  New  Jersey  regiment 
under  Colonel  Israel  Shrieve,  "here  stood  Fort 
Sullivan  with  four  block  houses,  curtains  and 
abatis,  from  August  nth  to  October  3rd,  1779. 
This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Tioga  Chapter, 
Daughters   of   the   American    Revolution,    1902." 

The  first  regular  debate  was  on  article  VIII,  relating  to  the 
oath  of  office.     This  provided  that  "members  of  the  general  as- 
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sembly  and  all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with 
fidelity."  During  the  debate  Mr.  Biddle  inquired  into  the  influ- 
ence of  oaths.  "Are  they  reverenced?  Are  they  not  rather 
almost  like  custom-house  oaths,  which  are  proverbially  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach?  But  it  is  said  that  the  history  of  these  States 
has  shown  such  oaths  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  different  States  in  due  subordination  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, that  States  have  openly  and  even  by  laws  resisted  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  Union  ....  We  must  be  bound  to- 
gether by  something  stronger  than  oaths  of  office ;  these  will  never 
prevail  against  the  conflicts  of  passion,  and  the  jarring  interests 
which  may,  at  times,  shake  our  government.  It  must  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  respect,  the  confidence,  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Let  these  be  lost  and  parchment  constitutions  and  official  oaths 
will  prove  of  no  avail." 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Stevens  threw  a  little  fire-brand  into  the 
convention  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  secret  societies  and  extra-judicial  oaths.  This  was 
adopted,  but  the  discussion  was  temperate.  The  fourth  article 
relating  to  impeachments  was  debated  at  great  length.  It  was 
proposed  to  change  it,  making  the  vote  of  a  majority  sufficient 
for  conviction.  The  debate  ran  strongly  against  the  change. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  speeches  was  made  by  Mr.  Biddle. 
"In  all  cases,"  he  remarked,  "this  is  objectionable,  but  especially 
so  in  its  operations  on  the  judiciary.  There  is  no  department  of 
government  in  which  all  are  so  deeply  interested  ...  It  pervades 
all  society,  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  is  coextensive  with  social 
order.  While  its  functions  are  thus  important,  it  is  the  weakest  of 
all  departments.  It  possesses  no  patronage,  it  dispenses  neither 
favors  nor  rewards.  While  on  the  other  hand  it  is  thus  unsup- 
ported, on  the  other,  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  assault 

The  very  nature  of  their  duties  exposes  them  to  the  vengeance  of 
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ill-disposed  men.     Shall  no  shield  be  extended  over  them   for 
their  protection?" 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Northampton,  asked,  "What  evils  have  ever 
grown  out  of  the  present  system  of  impeachment  ?  Has  any  man 
ever  been  acquitted  who  ought  to  have  been  convicted  ?  If  so,  I 
have  not  heard  of  the  case.  Judge  Addison  was  convicted  and  all 
agree  that  he  deserved  to  be  removed  from  office  for  bringing 
politics  upon  the  bench,  yet  many  have  thought  that  his  offenses 
were  rather  such  as  would  have  justified  removal  by  address  than 
conviction  or  impeachment." 

After  a  debate  of  several  days  and  before  concluding  it,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  on  currency,  corporations,  public  high- 
ways and  eminent  domain,  reported  that  it  was  "unnecessary  and 
inexpedient"  to  make  any  changes  in  the  constitution  on  those 
matters.  The  minority,  however,  of  whom  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll 
was  the  leading  spirit,  thought  differently.  Their  report  was  one 
of  the  most  forcible  documents  presented  to  the  convention,  in- 
deed, a  noteworthy  report  in  every  way. 

"Sore  from  the  evils  of  paper  money,  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  Revolution  extorted,  the  funding  of  whose  greatly  depreciated 
obligations  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  discontent  and  division 
between  the  speculating  and  substantial  classes  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican natiou,  any  other  standard  of  value  than  the  precious  metals 
was  earnestly  deprecated  at  the  outset  of  American  government 
by  all  the  prudent,  the  patriotic  and  the  industrious,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guarded  against  by  adequate  provisions.  For  there 
is  no  other  standard.  There  can  be  none.  Every  attempted  sub- 
stitute is  delusive,  if  not  fraudulent,  a  snare  by  which  industry, 
morality,  private  property  and  public  prosperity,  all  suffer  alike. 
....  The  shocking  vicissitudes  of  an  unconvertible  paper  me- 
dium are  but  too  familiar  to  all  experience.  They  have  cost  this 
country  more  than  all  its  wars.  They  were  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  they  are  at  this  moment,  the  most  oppres- 
sive, by  far,  of  all  the  public  burthens.     They  have  caused  a 
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calamitous  convulsion.  No  law  can  create  capital  at  a  strike. 
It  is  the  slow  growing  offspring  of  industry  and  liberty  alone. 
Preposterous  luxury,  insolvency  and  crime  are  the  certain  follow- 
ers of  the  bank  mania,  a  system  of  stupendous  gambling  and 
supersedes  aiid  derides  regular  occupation.  Plethora  brings  on 
want,  unnatural  plenty,  unnatural  scarcity,  prices  so  high  that  the 
working  classes  were  pinched  for  food;  then  all  at  once,  so  low 
that  nothing  but  a  bad  currency,  speculation  and  monopoly  can 
account  for  such  sudden  vicissitudes,  the  most  devouring  usury, 
controversy  and  litigation,  panic,  clamor,  convulsion,  and  at  last 
the  refusal  of  the  banks,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  good  money.  These  have  been  the  rapid  events  of 
the  last  few  months.  With  $80,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  and 
abundance  of  everything  needful  for  prosperity  and  content,  large 
portions  of  our  people  are  in  a  revolutionary  state  of  disgust  and 
excitement,  are  reduced  to  want,  and  maddened  with  disappointed 
hope. 

"In  common  with  the  whole  United  States,  this  State  is  now 
suffering  the  most  distressing  crisis  of  a  disordered  currency. 
The  great,  first  and  pervading  cause  of  that  disorder  is  departure 
from  the  specie  basis,  and  the  whole  strain  of  this  review  of  the 
subject,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  those  exciting  topics  which 
have  become  party  politics  and  as  such  infuse  themselves  into  all 
discussion,  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  to  restore  the  specie 
standard  and  reduce  the  bank  supremacy  is  the  obvious,  the  only 
and  the  infallible  remedy.  The  last  has  been  a  terrible  year  for 
this  country,  more  so  than  any  one  that  has  preceded  it  since  the 
independence  of  these  United  States,  distressing  at  home  and  dis- 
graceful abroad.  It  will  require  many  seasons  of  prosperous  pro- 
duction to  repair  the  banking  ravages  of  the  last  two  years  at 
home,  and  a  long  tract  of  time  to  recover  the  American  character 
lost  abroad.  The  mode  of  living  introduced  by  the  imposing 
facilities  of  bank  credit  must  be  like  the  less  ostentatious  habits 
of  the  days  of  hard  money ;  it  is  the  first  interest  of  this  leading 
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State  to  restore  that  sterling  standard."  The  committee  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  Hmitations  that  should  be  enforced  on 
banks  and  then  to  consider  the  subject  of  corporations.  "At  the 
period  of  adopting  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  they 
were  so  little  known  in  practice  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
invest  the  legislature  with  express  power  to  grant  them.  Thus 
the  numberless  and  multifarious  charters  that  had  been  granted 
by  the  present  constitution  of  this  State  are  the  creatures  of  a 
constructive  power  both  novel  and  questionable.  They  are  all  a 
compromise  of  the  principle  of  equality  with  that  of  property. 
Whatever  power  is  given  to  a  corporation  is  just  so  much  power 
taken  from  the  State  in  derogation  of  the  original  power  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  violative  of  the  equality  of  every 
individual  not  incorporated.  Should  no  check  be  put  on  the  pres- 
ent facilities  and  habits  of  incorporating  individuals  for  lucrative 
purposes,  that  system  of  extensive  and  provident  legislation  which 
guarded  against  the  accumulation  and  perpetuity  of  property  l)y 
primogeniture  and  entail  will  be  completely  annulled,  and  the 
tenure  of  a  property  carried  back  to  a  system,  not  feudal  in  its 
military  features,  but  much  more  strict  and  lasting  than  feudal 
tenure.  Liberty  remains,  freedom  of  speech,  of  action,  of  the 
press,  of  religion,  and  of  acquiring  property;  but  equality  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  possession,  distribution  and  trans- 
mission of  it." 

Various  limitations  to  corporate  power  were  proposed ;  laws 
forbidding  perpetuities  or  monopolies  for  private  purposes,  the 
granting  of  charters  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  two  successive  legislatures.  A  fierce  debate  arose  over  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  this  report.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
started  the  debate.  He  said  he  had  "listened  to  town  meeting 
speeches  and  inflammatory  harangues  from  raw  Irishmen  and 
imported  Democrats,  but  he  never  listened  to  anything  so  incen- 
diary in  its  principles  and  absurd  in  its  arguments  as  this  most 
extraordinary  document.     At  a  time  when  the  whole  community 
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was  ready  for  an  explosion ;  when  a  magazine  was  laid  which  a 
single  spark  would  cause  to  explode,  to  the  disaster  and  utter  ruin 
of  the  whole  community,  would  the  convention  permit  a  member 
of  its  body  to  lay  the  train  and  apply  the  torch?" 

The  debate  grew  hotter  and  hotter  over  the  printing  of  Inger- 
soll's  report.  Then  Mr.  Dunlap  arose  and  inquired :  "What,  sir, 
have  we  to  fear  from  this  report?  I  esteem  it  perfectly  gentle, 
harmless  as  the  comet  of  Encke,  that  all  the  astronomers  have 
been  able  to  see  through  without  the  least  difficulty,  a  mere 
globule  of  steam  and  vapor.  We  are  told  that  it  is  inaccurate  in 
its  facts,  delusive  in  its  reasoning  and  unsound  in  its  deductions. 
Is  that  any  reason  it  should  not  l3e  printed?  If  it  is  a  mere  pic- 
ture of  the  works  of  fancy,  the  mere  vagaries  of  genius,  would 
you  not  let  the  people  have  a  look  at  it  ?  We  permit  our  children 
to  read  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  is  this  more  false  than 
they?  The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  studied  by  our  boys,  and 
is  there  anything  more  monstrous  in  this  abused  and  pelted  docu- 
ment? I  ask  you  imploringly,  won't  you  let  this  elegant  and 
polished  document  be  presented  to  the  full  grown  men  and  women 
of  this  Commonwealth?  Why,  sir,  they'll  get  it  anyhow;  do  not 
gentlemen  know  that  it  w'ill  be  printed  by  that  very  accurate  and 
industrious  paper,  the  'Daily  Chronicle,'  which  shows  us  up  so 
prettily  to  our  fellow  citizens  every  morning?"  The  debate  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day  and  at  its  close  the  convention  decided 
by  sixty-eight  to  fifty-seven  to  print  the  report. 

Without  considering  any  further  these  interesting  debates,  it 
may  be  remarked  here  that  in  July  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  Harrisburg,  and  removed  in  December  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  labors  of  that  body  were  completed  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1838.  The  amendments  proposed  were  ratified  at  the 
general  election  in  October  by  a  vote  of  1 13,971  to  1 12,759.  The 
principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  1838  were  that  the  polit- 
ical year  should  begin  in  January ;  that  the  Governor  should  serve 
but  two  terms  of  three  years  each  in  any  period  of  nine  years,  and 
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that  the  senatorial  teriii  should  ])e  reduced  to  three  years.  The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  grant  Imnk  charters  and  privileges  was 
greatly  restricted,  and  the  Governor's  patronage  was  taken  away 
by  making  nearly  all  offices  elective.  The  life  tenure  of  judges 
in  the  Supreme  court  was  changed  to  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
while  the  term  of  other  judges  was  fixed  at  ten  years.  The  right 
to  vote  was  extended  only  to  white  freemen.  These  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  illustrate  the  general  trend  of 
constitutional  development  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  influences  of  democracy  were  permeating  every  section  of  the 
country;  life  tenures  in  office  were  broken  down;  the  aristocracy 
of  office-holders  were  retired,  and  the  people  took  actual  posses- 
sion of  their  governments.  It  is  a  period  rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  student  of  constitutional  history,  and  it  reflects  most  power- 
fully the  influences  of  the  Jacksonian  era  in  politics. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  Ritner  was  renominated  for  Governor 
and  the  Democrats  nominated  David  R.  Porter  of  Huntingdon. 
Bitter  and  abusive  as  was  the  last  campaign,  time  had  added  to 
the  hostile  feeling  in  both  parties.  During  Ritner's  administra- 
tion a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  to 
his  kitchen  cabinet,  composed  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Theodore  Fenn, 
appeared  and  were  circulated  as  a  campaign  document.  They 
were  written  by  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  afterwards  attorney-general 
under  Governor  Porter,  and  Benjamin  Parks,  an  editor  of  the 
"Keystone,"  at  that  time  the  Democratic  organ  at  Harrisburg. 
The  "Governor's  Letters"  attempted  to  belittle  his  excellency;  he 
was  declared  to  be  ignorant,  lacking  in  statesmanship  and  in  about 
every  quality  needed  of  one  to  fill  such  a  high  office.  But  Ritner's 
party  was  not  behind  in  vituperative  power.  The  "Iron  Gray" 
and  "Keystone"  were  the  regular  Democratic  organs  at  Harris- 
burg and  the  "Telegraph"  the  anti-Masonic  organ.  Stevens. 
Burrowes  and  James  Todd,  Ritner's  attorney-general,  assisted 
Fenn,  the  editor  of  the  "Telegraph ;"  and  whatever  Andrew  Cox, 
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editor  of  the  "Iron  Gray,"  lacked  in  brilliancy  and  keenness  was 
supplied  by  Isaac  R.  Dillar,  George  W.  Crabb  and  George  M. 
Dallas,  while  on  the  "Keystone"  staff,  besides  Parke,  were  Wil- 
liam F.  Packer  and  Orville  Barret.  With  such  an  array  at  the 
center  of  the  State  to  furnish  material  and  inspire  the  writers  and 


Fort  Rice,  Northumberland  County 

Erected     1 779-1 780.     Still     standing.     From     a 
sketch  made  especially  for  this  work 

sjjcakers  in  other  sections,  it  was  certain  that  nothing  which 
imagination  and  daring  could  invent  and  publish  would  be  long- 
hidden  under  a  bushel. 

The  internal  improvements  had  now  come  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  election.  Both  parties  realized  how  so  much  money  and 
patronage  could  be  used  for  party  purposes.  Ritner's  party  was 
now  in  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  administration  had  not 
been  negligent  in  filling  all  the  places  with  his  friends.  Thou- 
sands were  now  employed  in  building,  improving  and  navigating 
the  system,  while  others,  no  small  number,  were  employed  to 
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watch  the  navigators,  adjust  the  compasses  and  to  use  tlie  pubHc 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  for  the  Ritner  party.  In  the 
way  of  expending  money  the  party  managers  had  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Among  the  enterprises  to  absorb  the  public 
money,  employ  laborers  and  care  for  the  needy,  and  swell  Ritner's 
support,  was  the  Gettysburg  railroad,  the  peculiar  creation  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  termed  by  his  ojiponents  by  reason  of  its 
crookedness  the  "Tapeworm,"  emblematic  of  its  author  and  of 
the  methods  of  its  construction,  and  which,  after  a  large  expendi- 
ture had  been  made,  was  finally  abandoned  as  a  worthless  enter- 
prise for  which  there  never  was  the  slightest  justification  save 
party  necessity.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  storms  had  been 
unusually  violent  that  year  and  had  greatly  injured  the  canals, 
so  that  an  unusual  number  of  workmen  were  employed  to  mend 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  unmindful  that 
whether  the  canals  would  need  to  be  improved  long  or  not  de- 
pended on  the  re-election  of  Joseph  Ritner  and  the  representatives 
of  his  party.  Fed  on  such  motives  those  employed  dug  and  navi- 
gated night  and  day,  though  the  stories  of  their  industry  that 
have  been  preserved  cluster  more  thickly  around  the  "Tapeworm" 
than  around  any  other  of  the  numerous  enterprises  of  the  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ritner's  opponents  were  not  asleep.  If 
they  had  not  the  canals  and  other  places  where  they  could  em- 
ploy men  at  public  expense,  they  had  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
a  great  city,  where  it  was  popularly  believed  they  could  execute 
almost  any  scheme  that  w-as  needful  to  obtain  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  and  elect  enough  members  to  secure  the  legis- 
lature. The  defeat  of  Wolf  had  had  the  effect  of  uniting  the 
party,  except  so  far  as  men  could  be  drawn  away  by  the  powerful 
stimulants  of  place;  thus  the  contest  was  regarded  as  close,  and 
this  lent  extraordinary  zest  to  it.  The  Democrats  were  eager  to 
regain  their  ascendency  and  the  multitude  of  places  they  had  lost, 
with  the  rich  prospect  of  millions  more  in  store  for  them;  the 
other  party  had  been  long  enough  in  power  to  realize  what  a 
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pleasant  thing  it  was  to  rule  and  to  hold  office  and  draw  a  good 
salary  and  suffer  others  to  do  the  work. 

In  these  days  betting  was  common  at  elections  and  there  was 
no  law  against  it  on  the  statute-book.  The  chances  were  so  even 
that  betting  was  perhaps  more  general  than  ever  before  and  the 
stakes  higher.  Ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollar  stakes  were  put 
up;  the  names  of  the  adventurers  were  known;  others  followed; 
the  excitement  daily  increased;  scheming  to  win,  regardless  of 
methods,  grew  bolder  as  the  time  for  voting  drew  nearer.  Finally 
the  day  came  and  the  result,  never  awaited  with  so  great  suspense, 
showed  that  Porter  had  been  elected  by  5,540  votes.  As  soon  as 
the  result  was  known,  Burrowes,  who  was  chairman  of  the  anti- 
Masonic  committee,  issued  a  circular  to  the  "Friends  of  Governor 
Ritner,"  calling  on  them  to  demand  an  investigation  of  the  fraud 
at  the  polls,  and  advised  them  to  "treat  the  election  as  if  it  had 
never  taken  place."  The  circular  had  the  effect  desired,  many 
of  the  defeated  candidates  now  learning  that  they  had  a  fearless 
leader,  determined  on  the  smallest  pretext  to  contest  the  seats  of 
their  opponents.  Amid  the  confusion  Stevens's  voice  was  heard, 
not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  Porter's  majority.  He  declared  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  court-house  at  Gettysburg  that  the  anti- 
Masons  would  organize  the  House,  and  if  Governor  Porter  were 
declared  elected,  the  legislature  would  elect  canal  commissioners 
for  three  years  and  then  adjourn  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  new 
constitution  for  the  inauguration  and  that  Porter  should  never  be 
Governor. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  legislature  to  assemble  (Decem- 
ber 4)  "Committees  of  Safety"  were  appointed  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  thousands  flocked  to  Harrisburg  to 
witness  the  scene.  The  House  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, composed  of  eight  from  Philadelphia,  whose  seats  were 
contested,  forty-eight  Democrats  and  forty-four  anti-Masonic 
Whigs.  The  former  clerk  of  the  House  read  the  names  of  the 
members  given  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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When  the  returns  of  Philadelphia  county  were  read,  fraudulent 
returns  signed  by  only  six  of  the  seventeen  return  judges  were 
substituted  for  the  legal  returns.  Such  action  having  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  Democrats,  they  had  the  true  returns  properly 
certified,  which  were  read,  and  thus  the  returns  of  two  sets  of 
contesting  members  from  Philadelphia  were  before  the  House. 
One  set  surely  was  wrong,  and  the  organization  of  the  House 
depended  on  the  admission  of  these  eight  members.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  moved  the  immediate  election  of  a  speaker.  The  clerk 
called  the  roll  of  Whig  and  anti-Masonic  members  and  declared 
that  Thomas  G.  Cunningham  of  Beaver,  was  elected  speaker,  and 
he  was  conducted  to  the  speaker's  chair  and  took  his  seat.  The 
Democrats,  disregarding  what  had  been  done,  elected  William 
Hopkins  of  Washington  county,  speaker,  who  was  escorted  to 
the  speaker's  platform.  Thus  the  two  speakers  stood  close  by 
each  other  and  faced  the  house,  a  strange  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  both.  The  next  movement  was  by  Colonel  Thomas  B. 
McElver  of  Bedford  county,  who  went  up  to  the  platform  and 
ordered  Mr.  Cunningham  to  surrender  the  chair  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 
To  Stevens's  amazement  especially,  he  yielded  and  took  another 
standing  close  by  on  the  same  platform.  Though  the  attempt  to 
do  business  was  as  novel  as  confusing,  both  began  by  administer- 
ing the  oath  to  the  members,  Mr.  Cunningham  to  fifty-two  mem- 
bers and  Mr.  Hopkins  to  fifty-six.  Thus  a  double  House  was 
formed  and  each  body  appointed  committees  to  wait  on  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  and  state  that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
business,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  Cunningham  party  was  so  eager  for  business  that  it  waited 
only  until  the  afternoon,  met  in  the  hall,  was  called  to  order  by 
the  speaker,  who  then  appointed  Mr.  Spackman,  of  Philadelphia, 
speaker  pro  tcni.  This  was  too  much  for  some  of  the  spectators, 
and,  impelled  by  their  indignation,  they  went  .to  the  platform  and 
carried  ofif  Spackman  and  put  him  down  in  not  the  gentlest  and 
most  dignified  manner  in  the  aisle.     His  career  as  speaker  had 
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been  much  too  short  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  manner  except 
during  the  very  brief  moments  that  he  was  coming  down  the  aisle 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  indignant  countrymen,  when  he  perhaps 
excited  as  much  attention  as  any  man  who  was  ever  in  the  House. 
With  such  a  sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  decapitation  of  their 
speaker  this  discomfited  rump  and  headless  House  adjourned  to 
Matthew  Wilson's  hotel  (now  the  Lochiel).  Here  they  were  left 
free  to  sit,  discuss  and  meditate  over  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  day 
without  interruption. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  House,  events  in  the 
Senate  were  still  graver.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  anti- 
Masonic  Whigs,  and  promptly  organized  by  electing  Charles  B. 
Penrose  speaker.  There  were  contests  from  several  districts  and 
the  majority  were  determined  to  seat  those  who  would  strengthen 
their  number.  Stevens  and  Burrowes  went  to  the  Senate  to  assist 
in  the  proceedings.  They  desired  that  the  principle  should  be 
adopted  of  reading  the  first  returns  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whether  there  were  a  minority  or  majority.  The 
two  senators  whose  seats  Stevens  and  his  associates  sought  to 
overthrow  were  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Wagner  of  Philadelphia.  As 
soon  as  the  clerk  had  read  the  returns  of  their  opponents,  Charles 
Brown,  who  had  been  elected  on  a  majority  return,  arose  and 
presented  to  the  speaker  a  copy  of  the  true  return,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  the  one  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  false.  The  speaker  attempted  to  stop  him,  but 
the  crowd  in  the  lobbies  shouted,  "Hear  Brown,"  "Brown  shall 
speak."  Finally,  on  motion  of  one  of  the  senators.  Brown  was 
permitted  to  speak,  and  while  speaking  the  people  in  the  galleries 
arose,  shouted  and  threatened  violence  to  Burrowes,  Stevens  and 
Penrose.  The  spirit  of  the  crowd  quickly  rose  to  fury.  The 
speaker,  unable  to  control  the  storm,  abandoned  the  chair. 
Stevens  and  Burrowes  escaped  through  a  window  in  the  rear  of 
the  Senate  chaml)cr  and  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  darkness  fled 
from  the  capitol  grounds.     One  of  the  newspapers,  in  describing 
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Penrose's  retreat  from  the  Senate  chamber,  declared  that  he  had 
"jumped  out  of  the  window,  twelve  feet  high,  through  three  thorn 
bushes,  and  over  a  seven-foot  picket  fence."  During  the  evening 
a  large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house,  which  passed 
resolutions  recommending  the  citizens  "to  pursue  a  prudent  and 
a  calm  course"  and  await  events  wdth  firmness.  The  next  reso- 
lution was  couched  in  stronger  language.  "That  neither  those 
in  power,  who  endeavor  to  perpetuate  their  reign  through  unlaw- 
ful and  fraudulent  returns,  or  citizen-soldiers,  who  have  the  same 
feelings  and  interests  with  us,  will  intimidate  people  resolved 
upon  having  their  rights."  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
wait  on  Burrowes  and  request  him  to  furnish  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  Senate  full  legal  returns  of  the  election,  and  another 
committee  "of  safety."  At  the  time  of  assembling  the  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which,  after  three  whereases,  describing 
the  "lawless,  infuriated,  armed  mob"  that  had  entered  the  Senate 
chamber  and  threatened  "violence  and  death  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers," and  that  still  remained  in  Harrisburg  in  force,  encouraged 
by  a  person  who  was  an  officer  of  the  general  government,  and 
"setting  the  law  at  open  defiance  and  rendering  it  unsafe  for  the 
legislative  lx)dies  to  assemble  in  the  capitol,"  he  called  on  the  civil 
authority  to  exert  themselves  to  restore  order  and  upon  the  mili- 
tary force  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

At  this  time  the  State  arsenal,  which  was  then  located  on  the 
capitol  grounds,  was  entered  and  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  persons  selected  for  this  purpose  were  the  employes 
on  the  canals  and  railroads,  again  showing  how  useful  a  force 
engaged  nominally  loy  a  State,  but  actually  by  a  party,  at  public 
expense,  may  be  to  the  appointing  power.  Doubtless  these  men 
w^ere  quite  as  willing  to  serve  in  the  arsenal  as  to  work  on 
Thaddeus  Stevens's  "Tapeworm  ;"  their  pay  was  the  only  thought 
that  excited  any  emotion  within  them.  This  act  of  seizing  the 
arsenal  filled  the  people  with  alarm.     There  had  been  no  out- 
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break,  but  many  began  to  feel  that  the  Governor  proposed  to  use 
force  if  necessary  to  execute  his  purpose  as  marked  out  by  Stevens 
and  Burrowes  and  other  leaders.  Every  one  knew  that  Ritner 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  honest  in  his  purposes ;  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  cunning  and  desperate  men,  pos- 
sessing far  more  mental  ability,  and  who  had  darkened  his  under- 
standing and  were  about  to  use  him  to  overawe  the  legislature 
by  force.  The  crowd  around  the  arsenal  rapidly  strengthened  in 
number  and  fierceness  and  it  was  feared  by  the  more  thoughtful 
that  they  would  soon  make  an  attempt  to  dislodge  those  in  posses- 
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sion.  Seeing  this,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  authorities 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  safety  and  pledged  that,  as  men 
of  honor,  no  ordnance,  arms,  muskets  or  ammunition  should,  by 
any  order  of  the  Governor,  be  taken  from  the  arsenal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  any  force  that  might  collect  in  obedience  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor.  This  pledge  was  deemed  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  were  informed 
the  multitude  began  to  disperse.  The  next  day  the  Governor 
called  out  the  First  division  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  commanded 
by  Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  to  march  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment "to  quell  this  insurrection."  This  division,  consisting  of 
about  nine  hundred  men,  was  in  Philadelphia;  and,  having  o1> 
tained  a  supply  of  buckshot  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Frankford,  started  for  Harrislmrg.     To  reach  there  required  two 
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days  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  divided  into  two  detachments, 
one  of  them  taking  the  arsenal  for  quarters.  The  General  and  his 
staff  at  once  reported  to  the  Governor,  whose  residence  was  then 
on  Front  street  below  Chestnut.  The  door  was  locked  and  barred 
and  the  General  was  unable  to  gain  an  entrance  until  after  repeated 
knockings,  when  the  second  story  front  window  was  opened  and 
the  Governor  inquired  who  was  there  and  what  was  wanted.  The 
Governor  immediately  came  down,  opened  the  door  and  invited 
the  General  and  his  staff  into  the  house.  The  General  then  asked 
for  his  instructions ;  the  Governor  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  sent 
for  his  cabinet.  They  appeared  and  began  to  question  him.  He 
was  asked  if  he  would  obey  an  order  of  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  gave  a  negative  reply ;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  sus- 
tain a  party,  and  that  he  had  not  come  for  a  political  purpose. 
He  was  then  asked  if  he  would  obey  an  order  from  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  to  which  he  replied  as  before,  because  there  were 
two  Houses  and  he  did  not  know  which  was  the  lawful  body ;  be- 
sides, he  had  no  right  in  any  event  to  take  orders  from  either. 
He  would  obey  only  the  Governor,  save  that  he  would  protect  the 
capitol,  public  property  and  preserve  order.  He  was  then  asked 
if  he  would  obey  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would — all  orders  that  the  Governor  had  a  right  to  give.  Of 
course,  his  answ^er  led  straight  to  the  question,  "What  would  you 
consider  a  proper  order?"  to  which  he  wisely  answered,  *T  would 
consider  that  when  the  order  was  given."  If  he  was  ordered  to 
clear  the  capitol  and  install  in  the  chair  either  or  both  of  the 
speakers  he  would  decline  to  do  this,  for  the  organization  of  the 
House  must  be  done  by  its  own  members.  If  he  were  ordered  to 
fire  on  those  they  chose  to  call  rebels  he  should  decline  to  do  so, 
nor  would  he  permit  a  single  shot  to  be  fired  except  in  self-defense 
or  in  the  protection  of  the  public  property.  These  were  not  the 
kind  of  answers  that  the  Governor,  Stevens,  Burrowes  and  the 
other  legislative  speakers  wanted;  they  had  already  had  enough 
of  the  General,  and  the  conference  ended  abruptly.     Meanwhile 
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the  Governor,  not  content  with  ordering  the  First  division  to 
Harrisbiirg,  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Sumner,  in  command 
of  the  CarHsle  barracks,  requesting  him  to  march  his  troops  to 
Harrisburg.  The  Captain  decHned,  saying  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  at  the  capitol,  which  seemed  to 
be  purely  political.  Governor  Ritner  then  wrote  to  President 
Van  Buren,  informing  him  of  all  that  had  happened,  further  add- 
ing that  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  mob  were  John  J.  McCahan, 
of  the  Philadelphia  post-office;  Charles  F.  Muench,  a  deputy- 
marshal  of  the  Middle  district  of  the  State,  and  Edward  A. 
Penniman,  an  officer  of  the  custom-house.  The  President,  reply- 
ing through  the  Secretary  of  War,  declined  to  interfere,  until  it 
appeared  certain  that  the  legislature  could  not  compose  its  differ- 
ences. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  discovered  that  General  Patterson 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  partisan  and  using  the  soldiery 
for  a  partisan  end,  he  had  no  use  for  them  and  ordered  the  troops 
to  return  to  their  homes.  He  then  called  out  Major-General 
Alexander,  commander  of  the  Eleventh  division  of  the  State 
militia,  who  lived  at  Carlisle  and  politically  was  an  ultra  Whig. 
There  were  three  companies  at  Carlisle,  numbering  about  ninety 
men  ;  of  these,  sixty-seven  responded.  The  battalion  was  in  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Willis  Fould,  a  staunch  Democrat,  but  the  Gen- 
eral ignored  him  and  on  the  15th  of  December  started  for  Harris- 
burg. General  Patterson  and  his  soldiers  were  gone,  and  the 
Carlisle  troops  marched  into  the  market-house  and  then  to  the 
State  arsenal,  where  they  remained  for  a  week.  The  end  was 
now  swiftly  approaching.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Sturdevant  of  Luzerne  county,  and  Montclair  of 
Union  county,  legally  elected  Whig  members,  abandoned  their 
party  and  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Hopkins  House. 
Thus  increased,  it  had  a  legal  majority  without  regard  to  the 
eight  Democrats  from  Philadelphia  whose  rights  to  seats  Stevens's 
''rump  house"  had  disputed.     The  Senate,  however,  was  unwilling 
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to  co-operate  witli  the  House  and  continued  its  liostility  for  ten 
days  longer,  when  tliat  body  finally  yielded  and  by  a  vote  of 
seventeen  to  sixteen  "resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized  and  ready  to 
proceed  to  business."  A  joint  committee  was  then  appointed  by 
both  branches  to  inform  the  Governor  that  the  legislature  was 
organized.  The  returns  were  then  opened,  the  amendments  to 
the  cimstitution  were  declared  carried,  and  the  election  of  David 
R.  Porter  as  Governor  was  promulgated.  But  the  fires  did  not 
soon  die  down.  Both  Houses  appointed  select  committees  to  in- 
quire into  the  "causes  of  the  disturbances  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  December,  1838."  A  large  mass  of  testimony  was  taken, 
elaborate  reports  were  made  and  by  this  time  all  had  cooled  ofT 
and  began  to  laugh  over  the  attempt  of  Stevens  and  his  colleagues 
to  steal  the  legislature  and  Governor. 
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on  question  of  independence,   153 
proceedings  of  the,  145,  147 
recommendation  of,  to  take  prisoners, 

172 
removal  of,  to   Baltimore,   163 
representatives  from  Pennsylvania  in, 

148 
representatives  in,  166 
resolution  of,   141,   146,  147 
resolution    of,     concerning     the     cur- 
rency, 269 
vote  in,   157 

Congressional    delegates    in    favor    of    sepa- 
ration, 153 

delegation,   substitutions  in  the,   161 

Congressmen  on  independence,   153,   154 

Connecticut    and     Pennsylvania     boundary, 
139,   140 

arrival   of  settlers   from,   76 
assertion  of  rights  by,   133,   135 
boundary,  argument  on  the,   140 
boundary  difficulty,    133-13S 
claimants,    settlements    of,    extended, 

132 
claimants,  the,  78 
grant  of  land  from,  76 
settlers  from,  arrested,   127 
settlers,  rights  of,  208 
settlers,  seizure  of,   140 
settlers  volunteer  for  liberty,   140 

Connolly,    Dr,    John,    135;    arrest    of,    139; 
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arrest   of    magistrates   by,    136;    audacious 
designs    of,    139;    operations    of,    at    Fort 
Pitt,  264;  gathering  of  armed  men  by,  136 
Conservatives,  last  efforts  of,  152 
Constitution,  adoption  of  a  new,   162,  249 
article  VIII  of  the  new,  411,  412 
committee    tipon    infractions    of    the, 

238,  241 
defeat  of  efforts  for  a  new,  367 
delegates  to  frame  a  new,  158,  161 
difficulty  concerning  the,  367 
discontent  with  the,  242,  243 
efforts  for  amendment  of  the,  236 
failure  of  efforts  for  revision  of  the, 

236 
failure    of    proposed    amendments    to 

the,  238 
features  of  the  new,  162,   163 
first  test  of  the  federal,  268 
friends  of  the,  237 
intensity  of  opposition  to,   237 
issue    of    appeals    for    amendment    of 

the,  238 
legislation  under  the  new,  257-259 
limitations  to  corporate  power  in  the, 

415,  416 
making,  a  new  experience  in,  409-416 
of  1776,  233-236 

of  1776,  able  men  under  the,  201,  202 
of  1776,  probable  makers  of  the,  235 
of  1790,  the,  233-251 
of   1838,  features  of,  416,  417 
of  1838,  the,  409-429 
of  the  United  States,  adoption  of  the, 

210 
ordination  of  a  new,  163 
petitions  for  a  new,  170 
prominent    features   of  the   new,   247, 

248 
proposed  amendment  of  the,  209,  22,7 
proposed  method  of  treating  the  old, 

247 
ratification  of  the  federal,  243 
revolutionary    method    for    forming   a 

new,  244,  245 
school  article  in  the,  220 
the  English,  147 
vote  for  a  new,  367 
Constitutional      amendment,      memorial      in 
favor  of,  236 

amendments,  ratification  of,  416 


Constitutional    convention,    adjournment    of 
the,  251,  416 

convention,  calling  of  a,  210 
convention,  debate  in,  248 
convention,   debate   on   committees   in 

the,  411 
convention,       debate       on       impeach- 
ments in  the,  412,  413 
convention,  delegates  to  the,  410 
convention,  eminent  men  in,  250,  251 
convention,     favorable     report    on    a, 

243 
convention,   first    debate    in    the,    410- 

412 
convention,  meeting  of  the,   161,  244 
convention,  members  of  the,    161,  210 
convention,    opposition    of    Governor 

McKean  to  a,  311 
convention,   Philadelphia  delegates  to 

the,  410 
convention,  president  of,   161,   410 
convention,   proposal   for  a,   243 
convention,     recommendations     in     a, 

243 
convention,  representation  in  the,  161 
convention,     secret     societies     consid- 
ered in  the,  412 
convention,  transfer  of  power  by  the, 

161 
convention,  vote  in  favor  of  a,  410 
Republicans,  the,  312 
Constitutionalists,  brief  reign  of  the,  213 

some  of  the  prominent,  247 
Constitutions,  review  of  early,  409,  410 
Continental    Congress,    the,    138;    appeal    of 

the,  to  Connecticut,   139,   140 
Continentals,    operations   of,    near    Philadel- 
phia,  179 
Convention  for  revising  the  constitution,  244 
meeting  of,  at  Lancaster,  344 
of  disaffected  persons,  273,  274 
Conway's  cabal,  end  of,    193 
Coombe,  Rev.  Thomas,  177 
Cornplanter,  purchase  from,  210 
Cornwallis,  encampment  of,   i8i 

possession    of   Philadelphia    taken    by, 
181 
Council,    constitutional    amendment    framed 
by,  237 

how  constituted,  69 
in  Philadelphia,  36 
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Council,  meeting  of  the,  at  I>ancaster,  i8i 

members  of  the,  25 

of  censors,  adjournment  of  the,  241 

of  censors,  conflict  of  opinion  in  the, 
238 

of  censors,  meeting  of,  237 

of  censors,  monster  petition  to,  241 

of  censors,  objections  to  the,  233,  234, 
243 

of  censors,  the,  162,  163 

of  safety,  abolition  of  the,   187 

of  safety,  formation  of  the,  186 

of  war,  54 

of  war,  meetings  of,  193 

officers  of  the,  25 

report    of,    on    constitutional    amend- 
ment, 241 
Councillors    as    representatives    of    the    pro- 
prietaries, 6g 

charge  of  disloyalty  against,  64 
Counties  committees,  convention  of,   143 

committees,  members  of,  143,  144 

formation  of,  from  the  original  three, 
221 

representation  of,   161 
Courts  of  judicature,  act  concerning,  70 

results  of  conflicting,  265 
Cox,  Andrew,  417 

Paul,   169 
Crabb,  George  W.,  418 
Craw,   Richard  M.,  351 
Cresap,  Daniel,  83 

Michael,  attack  on  Shawanees  by,  137 
Croghan,  Greorge,  191;  at  Fort  Pitt,  104;  in 
charge   of   Indian   affairs,    18,    19;    Indian 
agent,  83,  119 
Crouch,  Edward,  324 
Culbertson,  Capt.  Alexander,  8 

Sergeant-Major  Samuel,  47 
Cumberland  county,  colonels  from,    149 

committee  from,   144 

depredations  in,   14 

division  of,  131,   132 

formation  of,  221 
Cumberland,  population  of,  in   1790,  220 
Cummings,  Thomas,   5 
Cunningham,  Thomas  G.,  421 
Currency,  conditions  of,  no 

consideration     of,     in     the     constitu- 
tional convention,  413-415 

minority   report   on   the,   413-416 


Currency,  the  depreciated,  269 
Cushietunk,  settlement  of,  76 

Dallas,    Alexander    James,    205,    217,    300; 
party  control  under,  312;  secretary  of  the 
rommonwcalth,  257 
George  M.,  418 
Dauphin  county,  formation  of,  221 
militia  of,  called  out,  335 
population  of,  in   1790,  220 
Davidson,  Samuel,   149,  297 
Davis,  Patrick,  47 
Dawes,  Abraham,    18 
Dean,  Joseph,   169 
Dearborn,  General,  327 
Death   penalty    for   encroachment   on   Indian 

lands,  262 
Debtors,  action  for  the  relief  of,  216,  217 
Declaration  of  independence,  the,   157 

of  war  against  France,  13 
De  Haas,  Adjutant  John  Philip,  47,  151 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  the,   363 
county,  formation  of,  222 
county,  population  of,  in  1790,  220 
Indians,  conduct  of,  5 
Indians,      causes      of      dissatisfaction 

among  the,   1-4 
Indians,  messengers  sent  to  the,  10 
Indians,  preparations  of,  for  war,  2 
Indians,  revolt  of,   1-34 
river,  blockade  of  the,  329,  330 
river,  defences  on  the,   170 
Delawares  and  Six  Nations,  relations  of,  3 
submission    of,    on    the    Susquehanna, 
13 
Democratic   convention   at  Lewistown,   389 
party,  ascendency  of  the,  316 
party,  reunion  of,  419 
party,  split  in  the,   389 
Denison,   Nathan,   135 
Denny,  William,  as  governor,   15 
Dick,  John,  131 

Dickenson,  John,  96,  150,  151,  201;  speech 
of,  98,  99;  challenge  from,  102;  action  of, 
in  Congress,  154-156;  characteristics  of, 
228,  231;  election  of,  152,  207,  213;  im- 
portance of,  153;  sagacity  of,  156;  speech 
of,  154-156;  views  of,  on  separation,  153; 
writings  of,   151 

Philemon,   163,   164 
Dickenson's  powerful  influence,   147 
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Dickey,  John,  410 

Dickinson,  Samuel,  96 

Dicks,  Peter,   13 

Dill,  Matthew,   149 

Dillar,  Isaac,  418 

Direct  tax,  collection  districts  for  the,  297 
tax,    insurrection   over   the    collection 

of  the,  298-300 
tax,  paper  in  opposition  to  the,  299 
tax,  Pennsylvania's  share  of,  297 
taxation,  opposition  to,  297,  298 

Distillation,  restriction  upon,  268 

Divesting  act,  the  great,  206,  207 

Dixon,   Robert,  76 

Dougherty,  Bernard,  149,  150 

Draft,  order  for  a,  325 

Driesbach,  Yost,   149 

Drinker,   Henry,  arrest  of,   174,   177 

Duane,  James,  146 

William,  293,  329;   letter  from,  294 

Duche,  Rev.  Jacob,   190,  199 

Duffield,  Dr.   Samuel,   180 

Duke  of  Richmond,  the,  152 

Dunmore,  Lord,  designs  of,  139;  establish- 
ing of  courts  by,  265;  proclamation  by, 
264 

Dupue,  Nicholas,   127 

Durkee,  Major  John,  129;  clemency  to,  132, 
133 

Duties,  levy  of,  by  parliament,  116 
objection  to,   123,  J24 
on  glass,  etc.,  repeal  of,  130 
prayer  for  relief  from,   123 

Dyer,   Eliphalet,  76 

Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the,  152 

of  Dunmore,   135 

of  Halifax,  27 

of  Loudoun,  appointment  of  the,   13; 
return  of,  to  England,  36 

of  Sandwich,  the,   152 
Eastburn,   Robert,  47 
Easton,  conference  at,   18 

Indian  gathering  at,  78 

road  made   from,   199 

treaty  with   Indians  at,   165 
Ecclesiastical  elements,  68 
Eddy,  Charles,   177 
Edgar,  James,  277,  278 
Edge  Hill,  engagement  at,  188 
Edmunds,  William,   150,    152 


Education,  bill  providing  for  system  of,  385 

condition    of,    after    the    Revolution, 
218-220 

joint  committee  on,  385 

of  the  poor,  provision  for,  386,  387 

promotion  of.  384,  385 
Elderkin,  Vine,    127 
Election,  contest  over,  420-429 

heavy  betting  on,  420 
Elliott,  Andrew,   198 

Commodore  Jesse  Duncan,  334 
England,  search  of  American  vessels  by,  323 
English  and  French  struggle  for  Indian  aid, 
55 

constitution,  the,   147 

troops,  arrival  of,  13 
Engrossing,  orders  against,   186,   187 
Epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  283,  284 
Erie,   naval   headquarters  at,   330 
Erwin.  Arthur,   149 
Evans,  John,    166 
Ewen,  William,  191 

Ewing,  Adjutant  James,  47,  207;  brigadier- 
general,   158 

Rev.   Dr.  John,   173,  202,  206 
Excise  affairs,  276,  277 

federal  control  of,  271 

imposition  of,  268,  269 

laws,  attempts  to  enforce  the,  269 

rates,  reduction  of,  270,  271 

tax,  indictments  against  opponents  of, 
272 

revenue,  appropriation  of  the,  269 

troubles,  end  of,  282 

troubles,     report     of     conferees     on, 
adopted,  279 
Executive  power,  vesting  of,   162 
Expedition  against   the   Indians,    199 
Export  of  specie,  stoppage  of  the,  339 
Exportation    of    grain,    prohibition    of,    268, 

269 
Exports  after  the   Revolution,  216 
Expulsion  of  the  French,  the,  35 
Eyerly,  Jacob,   297 
Eyre,    Emmanuel,    169 

Fairlamb,  Nicholas,  153 

Fairmount,  military  works  at,  328 

Farmer,  influence  of  the,  151 

I'armers'  bank,  establishment  of  the,  338 

Fayette  county,  formation  of,  221 
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Fayette  county,  population  of,  in   1790,  220 
Federal  constitution,  ratification  of  the,  243 

direct   tax   law,   the,   297 

government,  hostility  to  the,  275 

government,  removal  of  seat  of,  from 
Philadelphia,  287 

party,  opposition  to  the,  302 

party,  opposition  to  war  by  the,  324 

tax  law,  opposition  to  the,  270 

triumph,  the  first,  314 
Federalists,  large  gains  of  the,  321 
Fenn,  Theodore,   417 
Ferree,  John,  149 
Ferries,  control  of,  secured,  94 

defense  of,  163 
Finances,  statistics  of,  285 

delusive  impressions  regarding,  340 
Financial  conditions,  no,  in 

conditions  in   1790,  284,  285 

crisis,  404 

measures,   63 

operations,  fallacy  of,  338 

reports,  character  of  the  early,  285 

system,  reorganization  of  the,  285 
Findlay,  Gov.   William,  210 

action  of,  toward  slaves,  350 

charges  against,   350 

defeat  of,  351 

election  of,  disputed,  347 

election    of,    report    of    committee    to 
investigate,   347-349 

inquiry  into  conduct  of,  349,  350 

nomination  of,  for  governor,  344 

renomination   of,   351 

sketch  of,  346,  347 

vindication  of,  350 
Findlay's  election,  charges  against,  347,  34S 

dismissal  of  charges  against,  349 

and  Hiester's  administrations,  346-360 
Findley,  James,  speech  of,  247 
First  battalion,  the,    148 

City  Troop,  the,   148 
Fisher,  Joshua,  109;  arrest  of,  174 

Miers,  177 

Samuel,  arrest  of,  174,  T77 

Thomas,   177;  arrest  of,   174 

William,   19,  109 
Fitch,  Jabez,  76 
I'itzsimmons,  Thomas,   169 
h'ollett,   Benjamin,   126,   127 
Folwell,   Richard,  321 


Forbes,   Brig.-Gen.  John,  39;  death  of,  56 
Fords  in  the  Ducjuesne  expedition,  47,  48 
Foreigners,     advantages    of,     in     land     pur- 
chases, 222 
Forster,   Brig.-Gen.   John,   336 
Fort  Allen,  completion  of,  7 

Augusta,  garrison  at,   reinforced,   84; 
its   garrison,    56;    threatened   attack 
on,  25 
Bedford,  arrival  of  troops  at,  85;  de- 
fense of,  84 
building  of  a,  at  Wyoming,  42 
building    of    a    substantial,    at    Pitts- 
burg, 65 
Burd,   138;  occupation  of,  by  Virgin- 
ians, 202 
Cumberland,  rendezvous  of  troops  at, 

2S0 
Dunmore,    137 

Duquesne,  arrival  of  troops  before, 
49;  evacuation  of,  54;  expedition 
to,  44-50;  movement  against,  54; 
reconnoissance  at,  49,  50;  routes  to, 
48 
Durkee,    struggle    for    possession    of, 

129;  evacuation  of,    130 
Freeland,  capture  of,  200 
Granville,  attack  upon,   14 
Ligonier,  siege  of,  85 
Loudoun,   attack   upon,    109,    in;    re- 
tirement of  the  garrison   from,    no 
Mifflin,    328;    bombardment    of,     187; 

evacuation  of,   188 
Pitt,  arrival  of  troops  at,  86;   Indian 
assault  upon,  86;  march  from,  102; 
supplies  for,  captured,   105 
Shirley,    evacuation    of,     17;     threat- 
ened,  14 
to  be  built  at  Wyoming,  36 
William  Henry,  surrender  of,  36 
Forts,  evacuation  of  the   French,  65;  garri- 
sons for,  48 
Fould,  Col.  Willis,  428 
Fourth  coalition,  the,  314 
Fouts,  Christian,   190 
Fox,  Joseph,  7,  39;  speaker,   103 
Frame  of  government,  a,   210 
France,  declaration  of  war  against,  13 

trouble  with,  297 
Francis,  Hill  Tench,  149 
Tench,  205 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  7,  70,  71,  150,  161,  201, 
209;  agent  in  London,  103;  agreement  of, 
with  the  proprietaries,  59;  in  London,  57; 
letter  from,  96;  message  from,  10 1;  pam- 
phlet by,  91;  return  of,  96;  speaker,  100; 
examination  of,  1 1 1 ;  chosen  president, 
161;  labors  of,  in  France,  191;  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  150;  re-elec- 
tion of,  153 

county,  formation  of,  221;  population 

of,  in  1790,  220 
Walter,  360 
I'Vee  and  independent  States,   157 

Masonry,     collapse     of     investigation 
into,   395 ;   committee  to   investigate 
evils  of,  394 
Mason's   lodge,   Quakers   confined   in, 

177 
schools,  promotion  of,  384,  385 
Society  of  Traders,  lands  of,  69 
Freeman's    Journal,    political    work    of    the, 

312,  313 
French  forts,  evacuation  and  destruction  of, 
6S 

permanent  expulsion  of  the,   54 
F'riendly  Association,  contribution  from,  19; 
exclusion    of,     from    treaty,     27;     remon- 
strance from  the,  28,  29 
Friends,    loss    of   political    influence    of   the, 
213 

of  the  people,  society  of  the,  312 
Fries,  John,  career  of,  299;   arrest  of,   300; 
pardon  of,  301;  second  trial  of,  300,  301; 
trial  of,  300 
Fries's   rebellion,   297;    newspaper    influence 

in  the,  301 
Frontier,  difficulty  of  defending  the,  87 
harvests,  gathering  of,  86 
inhabitants,    account    of    injuries    of, 

92-94 
internal  defence  of,   202 
protection  of  the,  27 
the  northern,  266 
I'rnntiers,  recession  of,  67 
Frontiersmen,  petition  in  behalf  of,  95 
I'uller,  Benjamin,  109 
Inilton,  Robert,  68 

(lage.  General,  application  to  for  troops,  91; 
call  of,  for  troops,  gj;  coiuninnder-in- 
chief,   88 


Galbraith,   Bartram,    149 
Galbreath,   James,   36 
Gallatin,  Albert,  210,  231,  244,  274 
Galloway,  Joseph,  29,  40,  144-146,   186,  190, 
205;  challenge  to,  102;  prominence  of,  70; 
resolutions  by,  97;  reply  of,  to  Dickinson, 
99,    100;    speaker,    112;    appointed    police 
superintendent,    190;    election    of,    to    the 
Assembly,    147;    taking   of    the    house    of, 
190,    191;   his  estimate  of  treason,    147 
Game,  protection  of,  on   Indian   lands,  72 
Gardner,  Stephen,   128 
Garraway,   Charles,   47 
Gates,    General,    advocacy    of,    to    succeed 

Washington,  189 
Geehr,  Balzer,  149 
Geiger,  Henry,  149 
George    III,    memoirs    of,    151;    petition    to, 

for  changes,  98 
German  Lutherans,  the,  67 
Germans,    invitation   of,   to   settle   at   Tulpe- 
hocken,  66 

vast  immigration  of,  67 
Germantown,  arrival  of  rebels  at,  94 

battle  at,  182,  185 
Gettysburg  railroad,  419 
Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  394 
James,  95 
John   B.,  351 
Gilpin,  Thomas,   177 

(iirard   bank,   amendment  to   charter  of,   re- 
fused, 396,  397 

commissioners  to  sell  stock  of,  377 
methods  of  the,  380 
Gloninger,  John,  324 
Gordon,  Lewis,   127 
Government,  alarm  of,  300 

attempt  to  change  the,  96-130 
authority,    submission    to    a    divided, 

276 
Bradford's  advocacy  of  an   indejiend- 

ent,  278 
for  America  proposed.  145 
loans  to  the,  339 
opposition  to  change  in,  98,  99 
petitions  for  change  of,  98 
Presbyterian  opposition  to  change  of, 

103 
progress  toward  change  of,   115 
removal  of  the  seat  of,  287 
scheme   vetoed,    146 
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Governor   and   cabinet,   consultation    by  the, 

attitude  of  the,  in  the  Buckshot  war, 
427 

chief  adviser  of  the,  257 

Denny,  criticism  of,  41,  42 

election  of  a  new,  210 

Mifflin,  address  of,  260 

restrictions  upon  the,   15 
Governor's  council,  the  last  meeting  of  the, 
140,   141 

letters,  character  of  the,  417 

meeting  of,  22 

power,  extension  of  the,  352 
Governorship   campaign,   a   spirited,   313 

nomination   for  the,  343,  344 
Grain,  prices  of,  after  the   Revolution,  216 
Grand   council   proposed,    145;   proposed 

duties  of,   14s 
Grant,  Lieut.  Charles,  105 

Thomas,  jr.,  297 
Grant's  Hill,  49 
Gray,  George,   150,   166,   169 
Graydon,   Alexander,  48 

William,   351 
Gray's  Ferry,  British  attacked  at,  187 
Great   Britain,   effects  of   peace   treaty   with, 
208 

grievances  of  colonists  against,   143 

strained  relations  with,  321,  322 
Great  Cove,  burning  of  settlements  at,  3,  4 
Greene,    Christopher,   command   of,   at    Fort 

Mercer,   187 
Grubb,  Curtis  149,    186 

Peter,  149 
Grube,  Rev.  Bernhard  Adam,  88 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  burial  of,  54 
Ilambright,  John,   48 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  205 

Governor,  letter  from,  78 

Hans,    16 

Lieut. -Col.  Hance,  44 

James,  appointed  lieutenant-governor, 
71;  instructions  to,  71,  72;  old  age 
of,  158 

Thomas,  48 

William,    149 
Hamiltonville,  earthworks  at,  329 
ITanna,  Robert,  38 
Hanna's  Town,  jail  opening  at,   138 


Harris,  John,  83 

1 1.urisburg     and     Lancaster     railroad,     pro- 
jiosed  loan  to  the,  406 

constitutional  convention  at,  410 

Democratic   convention   at,   388,   389 

march   to,  in   the   Buckshot   war,   426, 
427 

proposal  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at,  287 

removal  of  the  .seat  of  government  to, 
287 
Harrison,   Benjamin,  jail  breaking  by,   138 
Hart,  Joseph,   149,   199 

Hartley,    Col.    Thomas,    march    of,    to    Sun- 
bury,   195;   retreat  of,    196 
Haslett,  John,  47 
Hayes,  James,  47 

William,    54 
Heidler,  Martin,  47 
Henry,  William,   186 
Hereditary  governors,   the   last  of  the,    131- 

141 
Hickman,  Thomas,   53 
Hicks,   Gilbert,    190 
Hiester,  Gov.  Joseph,  210 

nomination  of,  for  governor,  345 

election  of,  351 

renomination  of,  351 

sketch  of,  3S2,  353 
High  treason,  persons  attainted  of,   190 
Highway  problem,  the,  371 
Highways,  building  of,  by  private  and  pub- 
lic means,   353,   354 

improvement  of  the,   355,  356 
Hillegas,  Michael,  appointment  of,  as  treas- 
urer,  150;   first  treasurer,   156 
Hills,  Stephen,  premium  to,  351 
Hockley,  Thomas,   149 
Hoge,  Jonathan,  166 

William,    13 
Holland,  Samuel,  138 
Hollingshead,  W^illiam,    166 
Hopkins,  William,  421 
Hospital,  proposition  to  establish,  20 
Hostilities,  suspension  of,   10 
House  of  Commons,  address  to  the,  10 

organization  of  a  double,  421 
Houses,  tax  upon,  297 

tile  covering  on,  225 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord,   187 

General,  embarkation   of,    iqi;    return 
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of,   to   New  York,   163;   sailing  of, 
from  New  York,  172 
Howe's  fleet  in  Elk  river,   17S 
Howell,  Samuel,   109,   153 
Hubley,  John,   166 
Hughes,    Isaac,    166 

John,  7,  36,  39,  42;  agent  for  sale  of 
stamps,  106 
Humphreys,  Charles,  103,   144;  vote  of,  157 
Hunt,  John,  177 
Hunter,  Col.  John,  loan  to,  63 
David,   47 
Samuel,    149,    150 
Huntingdon  county,   formation  of,  221 

population  of,  in  1790,  220 
Hutchins,   Quartermaster  Thomas,  47 
Hyndshavv,  James,  48 

Immigration,   flow  of,  after  the   Revolution, 

222 
Impeachment    proceedings,    308-310;    failure 

of,  310 
Impeachments,  debate  on,  412,  413 
Independence,   142,   171 

a  murmur  of,   151 

opposition  to,  in  Pennsylvania,   151 

square,  meeting  in,  329 

the  majority  opposed  to,   158 
Indian  affairs,  Croghan  in  charge  of,  19 

allegiance  jeopardized,   11 1 

atrocities,  3;  at  the  Great  Cove,  3,  4 

chiefs,  entertainment  to,   15 

confederacy  proposed,   119 

conferences,   120 

congress,    124,    125 

council  at  Easton,  14,  78-81;  at  Lan- 
caster, 26;  at  Shamokin,  3;  detail 
of  proceedings  at  an,   50-54 

depredations,  2,  42,  84,  85;  at  Gnad- 
enhutten,  6;  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, 14 

fealty  to  the  English,  78 

invasion,  2 

lands,  encroachment  upon,   11  t 

negotiations,  42,  43 

operations  against  the  French,  38 

peace  council,  37 

prisoners,  reward  for,  8 

ravages  around  Fort   Cumberland,   2 

refugees    from    Naiii   and    Wichetmik, 


Indian  scalps,  reward  for,  8 

title  to  lands,  discussion  of,  31,  34 

trade,  license  for,  106;  opening  of, 
106 

treaty,  29,  30,  209;  at  Easton,  165; 
commissioners  at  an,  165;  closed, 
83 

war,  85-88;  danger  of,   143;  prospects 
of,  137,  138 
Indians,  advice  from,  26,  27 

and  proprietaries,  relations  between, 
32 

and  settlers,  boundaries  between,   119 

and  Virginia,  troubles  of  the,  266 

at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  90 

attack  upon,   196 

complaints  of  the,  79;  at  Easton,   165 

conferences  with,   10 

council  of,  at  Lancaster,  81-S3 

depredations  of,   197 

details  of  claims  of,  30-34 

fear  of  rupture  with,  118,  119 

gathering  of,  at   Easton,   78 

interests  of,  with  the  French,   i 

intense  feeling  against,  90 

intruders   upon,    complained    of,    118, 
119 

land  difficulties  with,  79 

land  purchase   from,  209 

meeting  of,  on  the   Susquehanna,   10 

murder  of,   119,   120 

murder  of  converted,  531 

negotiations  with,   104 

peace  made  with,  34,  37,  38,   138 

presents  for,  captured,   104 

presents  to,  14,   15 

protection  of  the  rights  of,  261,  262 

ravages  of,  during  the  Revolution, 
193,   194 

request  for  stores  by,  83 

return  of,  to  Philadelphia,  gi,  92 

return  of,  to  their  families.  91 

sales  of  land  by,  124,   125 

statement  by  the,  26 

the  thirteen  fires  of,  209 

treaty  with,   50 
Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  410.  413 

Jared,  205 
Inhabitants,  gathering  of,  94 
Insurgents,  parley  with,  95 
Insurrection,  end  of,  282 
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Insurrectionists,   death   of,   281;   indictments 

against,  281;  proclamation  against,  273 
Internal    improvements,    board    of    commis- 
sioners for,  366 

condition  of,  in   1835,   373 

continued  confidence  in,  369-371 

corruption  in,  368 

cost  of,  373 

extension  of,  392 

heavy  appropriations  for,  368 

importance  of,  353-355 

in  politics,  418-420 

legislative  appropriations  for,  406 

promotion  of,  257,  259 

relation  of  banks  to,  369 

Ritner's  loss  of  faith  in,  407,  408 

Senate  consideration  of,  391,  392 

situation  of,  explained,  368 

society  for  promoting,  363 

stoppage  of,   368 

tolls  on,  373 

under  Governor  Schulze,  361-371 
Invasion  law,  expiration  of  the,  139 
Iron  Grey,  the  (newspaper),  417 
Irvine,  James,   209;   lieutenant-colonel,    151; 
wounding  of,  188 

William,  274 

Jackson,  Paul,  48 

Richard,      10 1;      resignation      of,     as 
agent,  130 

William,  166 
Jacobs,  Jacob,   163 
James,  Abel,   109;  arrest  of.   174 

John,  174 
Jamison,  Major  David,  47 
Janvier,  Thomas,  40 
Jay,  John,  146 
Jenkins,  John,   126-128 
Jenkinson,  Isaac,  297 
Jervis,  Charles,   177 
Jockey  Club,  founding  of  the,  113 
Johnson,  Ovid  F.,  417 

Sir  John,   194 

Sir   William,    18,    29,    31,    33,    35,    38, 
40,  79-82.  91,   104,   119,   T26 
Johnston,  Francis,   150 

George,    191 
Jones,  John,  317 

Owen,  jr.,   177 
Judges,  attempted   impeachment  nf,   360 


Judges,  attempt  to  impeach,  345 

tenure  of,  changed,  70 
Judicial  power,  abuses  of,  310 

system,  a  foundation  for  the,  217 
system,     methods    of    amending    the, 

314 
system,     remedies    for    evils    of    the, 
311.  312 
Judiciary,  commendation  for  the,  383 
Justice,    administration    of,    after   the    Revo- 
lution, 217,  218 
Justices,  petition   for  impeachment  of,  309 

Kachlein,  Andrew,    149 

Keen,  Reynold,  190 

Keith,   Sir  William,  66,   199 

Kelso,  General,  327 

Kern,  Adjutant  Jacob,  47 

Keystone  State,  naming  of  the,  316 

The   (newspaper),  417 
King,  appeal  to  the,   10 

destruction  of  authority  of  the,   153 

George  III,  message  from,   121 

loyalty  due  to  the,  64 

of  England,  end  of  power  of  the,  141 

petition  to  the,  121,  122 

petition  to  the,  on  boundary  question, 

137 
proclamation  from  the,  261 
second  petition  to  the,   151 
Thomas,  54;  speech  of,  51,  52 

King's  prerogative,  invasion  of  the.  27,  73 
uniform,  insults  to  the,   :ii 

Kirkbride,  Joseph,   149 
Mahlon,   13 

Kitchen    cabinet,    the,    411 

Kittanning,  expedition  against,   15 
town  laid  out  at,  138 

Kline,  Jacob,  299 

Kuhl,    Frederick,    161 

Lackawaxen,  building  at,   132 
Lafayette,   General,  crossing  of  the   Schuyl- 
kill  by,    191 

wounding  of,    iSo 
Lancaster,  bank  in,   33S 

caucus  at,  312 

council  at,  26 

county,  colonels  from,   149 

county  committee   from.    143,   144 

county,   division   of,    132 
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Lancaster  county,   formation  of,  221 

county,  militia  of,  called  out,  335 
county,  population  of,  in  1790,  220 
Indian  council  at,  81-83 
meeting  of  associations  at,   158 
proposal  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at,  286,  287 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to, 

287 
troops  ordered  to,  92 
r,and,  condition  of  purchases  of,  222 

warrants,  proclamation  against  grant- 
ing, 88 
Lands,  causes  of  subdivision  of,  69 

legislation      concerning      the      public, 

259,  260 
mutual  releases  made  of,  53 
offices  for  the  sale  of,  264 
prices    of,    under    Virginia    authority, 

26s 
purchase  of,  on  Lake  Erie,  210 
subdivision  of  large  tracts  of,  69 
tracts  of  5,000  acres  each,  69 
Last  hereditary  governors,  the,    131-141 
Law  for  public  defence,  passage  of,  60 

importance  of  the  common,  217,  218 
of  1792,  the,  273 
passage  of,  for  raising  money,  yz 
proposed   for  security  of  real  estate, 

63 
the  direct  tax,  293 
Laws,  mode  of  passage  of,  162 

objections  to  passage  of  various,   y2, 

73 
passage    of,    for    benefit    of    married 

women,  358 
passage    of,    for    correction    of    evils, 
270 
Lawyers,  early  prominent,  205 
Lebanon  county,  militia  of,  called  out,  335 

John  Penn's  visit  to,  226 
Le  Boeuf,  evacuation  of  the  fort,  65;  loss  of 

post  at,  85 
Lechawanock,  proposed  settlement  at,  83 
Lee,  Arthur,  agent  for  Massachusetts,   152 

Richard  Henry,   150,    174 
Leech,  Thomas,  36 

Legal  tender,  bills  of  credit  as,   no;   condi- 
tions, 115 
Legislature,  exciting  assembling  fjf  the,  420, 
421 


Legislature,  petition  to,   for  a  constitutional 

convention,  243 
Leib,  Dr.   Michael,  302 
Lenox,  David,  206 
Letters  from  a  Farmer,  publication  of,    n6- 

n8 
Lewis,  Robert,  149 

William,  205 
Lewistown,  Democratic  convention  at,  389 

political  convention  at,  351 
Lexington,  news  of  the  battle  of,  148 
Liberty  bell,   sending  of  the,   to   Bethlehem, 

180 
Lieutenant-governor,    measures    for    a    new, 
71 

office  of,  not  wanted,  71 
Livezey,  Thomas,   114 
Lloyd,  David,  205 

Lieut.-Col.  Thomas,  47 
Loans  on  mortgages,  attempted  taxation  of, 
358,  359 

to  the  government,  339 
Logan,  James,  66 

William,  8,   13,  129 
Lollar,  Robert,   166 
Lord  Dunmore,   136,  138 

Loudoun,  meeting  of,  with  governors, 
22 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade,  conference 
with,   10 

petition  to  the  house  of,  22 
Lotteries,   act  suppressing,   64 

in  support  of  the  college,  63 

prevalence  of,   114 

prohibition  of,   114,   115 

proposed  suppression  of,  63 
Louer,  Christian,   149 
Lowdan,  John,  166 
Loyal  Hanna,  the  army  at,  54 
Loyalists,    condition    of,    after    the    Revolu- 
tion, 215,  216 

efforts  for  relief  of,  215,  216 
Luzerne  county,  formation  of,  221 

population  of,  in   1790,  220 

Maclay,  William,   195 

Madison,     President,     confidential     message 

from,  323,  324 
Magaw,  Robert,  151 

Magistrates,  arrest  of,  by  Connolly.  136,  264 
Manor  of  Stoke,  survey  of,  125 
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Mansfield,  Lord,  proiiiisc  of,  74 
Manufacturers,  charters  for,  380 
Market  street  bridge,  removal  of,   iSo 
Markoe,  Abraham,   148 
Marsh,  Joseph,   169 
Marshall  Chief  Justice,   193 

Christopher,  186 
Mason  &  Dixon  line,  the,  116 
Massachusetts,  letter  from,  to   Kngland,    ui 

opposition    of,    to    act    of    parliament, 

147 
Massey,  Samuel,   169 
Masters,  William,  39 
Matlack,   Colonel,   161 

Timothy,  149,   169,  235 
McAllister,  Richard,   149 
McCahan,  John  J.,  428 
McClung,  Charles,  47 
McClure,  James,  128 
McDowell,  William,   no 
McElver,  Col.  Thomas  B.,  421 
McGrew,  Archibald,  48 
McHenry,  James,  300 
McKean,   Gov.   Thomas,   148,   169 

as  chief  justice,  274 

as  soldier  and  officer,  291 

career  of,  in  Congress,  291 

extracts    from    message    of,    311,    314, 
315 

first  term  of,  306,  307 

judicial  career  of,  291 

labor  of,  on  the  constitution,  291,  292 

letter  from,  292 

libel  suits  by,  313 

political  support  of,  307 

popularity  of,  302 

position  of,  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, 292 

presentation     of,     for     impeachment, 
313 

re-election  of,  a  vindication,  308 

sketch  of,  289-292 

success  of  third  term  of,  315 

the  great  chief  justice,  217 

third  term  of,  314 

triumph  of,  over   Snyder,  313 

writ  by,  opposed,   178 
McKean's   administration,   289-316 
McKee,  Alexander,  47 
McKnight,  John,   47 
McLane,   James,  243 


Mcl'herson,    General,    proclamation    by,    300 

Robert,  47,    149 
Mcadville,  rendezvous  of  troops  at,  326,  327 
Mease,  James,   148,   153 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  act  of,  11 

for    Sufferings,   papers   of,   examined, 
174 
Men  of  prominence,  227-232 

of  the  frontier,  the,  66-95 
Mercer,  Hugh,   16,  47;  at  Pittsburg,   55 
Meredith,    Samuel,    appointed    brigadier-gen- 
eral,  169 

William   M.,  410 
Meschianza,  the,  191 
Middletown,   canal   from,  authorized,   366 

John  Penn's  visit  to,  226 
Mifflin  county,  formation  of,  189,  221 

population  of,  in  1790,  220 
Mifflin,  Gov.  Thomas,   144,  201,  209 

aid-de-camp  to  Washington,   150 

and      Washing^ton,      differences      be- 
tween, 272,  273 

characteristics  of,  227 

clash    of,    with    the    government,    260, 
261 

credit  to,  28S 

defeat  of,  288 

election  of,  to  the  Assembly,   150 

election  of,  to  the  governorship,  257 

nomination  of,  252 

popularity  of,  253 

proclamation  by,   300 

public  life  of,  253,  256 

quartermaster-general,    150 

re-election  of,  287 

sketch  of  the  career  of,  253-256 

Jonathan,   iS 

Samuel,   109 
Mifflin's    administration,    252-288;    judgment 

of,  288 
Miles,  Samuel,  47 

Samuel,   149,  152 
Military  appropriation,  7 

arms,  appraisement  of,  ordered,   173 

camps,  establishment  of  several,  336 

event,  the  most  important,   56 

expenses,  bill  to  meet,  39 

force,    influence    of,    among    the    Ger- 
mans, 301,  302 

meetings,  163 
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Military   muveineiit   against   Fort   Diujuesne, 
44-50 

operations  towards  Duquesne,  49 

road,  opening  of  a,  48 

situation,  75,  76 

use  of  the,  in  enforcing  the  law,  272, 

273 
Militia,  act  for  regulation  of  the,  315,  316 

advance  of,  to  Tioga,   196 

bill,  passage  of,  6 

calling  out  of,   in   the   Buckshot  war, 
42s 

calling   out   of,   to   suppress   insurrec- 
tion, 270 

despatch  of,  to  Easton,  196 

forces  of,  at  beginning  of  war,  325 

gathering  of,  at  Northumberland,  195 

law  enacted,  17 

laws,  repeal  of,  17 

march  of,  in  the  Buckshot  war,  426 

of  the   frontier,  calling  of  the,   163 

quota  of,  filled  without  draft,  325 

regulations  for  calling  out  the,  273 

report  of  the,  to  the  governor,  427 

system,  imperfections  in  the,  326 
Miller,  John,  90 
Mills,  early,  76 

Mills,  Robert,  premium  to,  351 
Mob,  operations  of  a,  104,  105 
Money,  bill  for  issue  of,  64 

changes  in,  condemned,  396,  397 

for   Indians,    119 

loans,  attempted  taxation  of,  358,  359 

measures  for  raising,  63 

obstacles  in  raising,  57,  58 

the  public,  sent  to  Easton,   180 
Monmouth,  the  battle  of,   193 
Montgomery  county,  formation  of,  221 

population  of,  in   1790,  220 
Montgomery,   John,   47,    149,    150 

Joseph,   208 

Thomas,    109 

William,   149 
Montour,  Andrew,  2 
Moore,  Dr.   Nicholas,  69 

James,   1 49 

Col.  John,   166,  205 

Samuel  Preston,  8,  18 

William,  6,  55,  63,  166,   169,  206,  207 
Morals  and  manners,  113 
Moravians  not  included  as  belligerents,  67 


Murcll,  Majur-Llen.   Isaac,  3_'S,  329 
Morgan,  Evan,  7 

Jacob,  47 

John,   47 
Morris,  Anthony,  5,  8 

Anthony  James,  151 

Capt.  Joseph,   131 

John,   169 

Joshua,  5,   12 

Robert,  107,  150,  161,  166,  187,  253; 
purchase  of  Galloway's  house  by, 
191;  sketch  of,  201,  202;  vice- 
president,   153;  vote  of,   157 

Robert  Hunter,   71 

Samuel,    148 

Samuel  Cadwalader,   169 

Samuel,  jr.,  150,  166,  169 

Samuel,  sr.,  169 
Morton,  John,   103,   144;   vote  of,   157 
Moylan,  Jasper,  205 

Muhlenberg,    Frederick    A.,    208,    209,    2^7, 
253  ;  letter  from,  242 

Henry  A.,   nomination  of,   389 

Henry  Melchior,  Rev.,  6y 

John  Peter  Gabriel,  68 

Peter,  209,  312 
Muncy  Indians,  trouble  with,  53 
Munitions,  purchase  of,   150 
Muskingum,  expedition  to  the,  102 
Myers,  Lieut.  Henry,  328 

Napoleon,  American  relations  with,  322 
National  issues,  formation  of,  287 

political   affairs,   condition   of,   286 
Navigation  companies,  charters  for,  356 

early  efforts  to  improve,  225 

improvement  of,  362 

of  rivers,  improvement  of,  353 
Navy  Board,  appointment  of  a,   169 
Nazareth,  burning  of,  7 
Negroes,  manumission  of  infant,  198 
Neilson,  John,   394 
Nelson,  Samuel,  47 
Neville,    Capt.    John,    dispatch    of,    to    Fort 

Pitt,  264 
New  England  settlers,  encampment  of,   128 
New  Jersey,  defense  of,  44 
New  Orleans,  the  battle  of,  337 
New  York  boundary,  starting  point  of,   138 
Newberry,  manor  of,  67 
Newlin,  Nathaniel,  69 
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Newspaper     infliicucc     in     a     imlitical     cam- 
paign, 417,  418 

Newspapers,  some  early,  228 

Nixon,  John,  153 

Non-importation  resolutions,   120,   ui;  adop- 
tion of,   109,   126 

Non-intercourse  act,  repeal  of  the,  323 

Norris,  Isaac,  illness  of,  36;  prominence  of, 
70;  resignation  of,  as  speaker,   100 

Northampton  county,  colonels  from,  149 
committee  from,   144 
division  of,   132 
formation  of,  221 
population  of,  in   1790,  220 

Northern    Liberties,    British    forces    in    the, 
187 

defense  of  barracks  in  the,  92 

Northumberland  county,  colonels  from,   149 
committee  from,  144 
formation  of,   132,  221 
political  convention  in,  351 
population  of,   in   1790,  220 

Nova  Scotia  immigrants,  6 

Nullification,  Wolf's  opposition  to,  384 

Oath  of  allegiance,  orders  to  take  an,   172 

Office-holding  class,  the,  389 

Officers  and  men,  pay  for,   149 

Ogden,  Amos,   128 

Nathan,    128,    129 

Ohio  Indians,  attitude  of,  35 

title  to  the  head  waters  of  the,  161 

Olmsted  case,  action  of  Gov.  Snyder  in  the, 
318,  321 

Orphans'     court,     business     of     the,     trans- 
ferred,  70 

Owens,  Samuel,   110 

Packer,  Gov.  William  F.,  418 

Paine,  Thomas,   165,  235 

Paleski,  Charles,  362 

Paoli,  massacre  at,   181 

Paper  money,  flood  of,  issued,  341 

money,  heavy  circulation  of,  341,  342 

money,  issues  of,  63 

money,  objections  to  the  issue  of,  64 

money,  petitions  for,   125 

of  instructions,  adoption  of  a,   143 
Parkinson's  Ferry,  arrival  of  troops  at,  281 
Parks,   Benjamin,   417 


Parliament,   levyiiiR  of  duties  by,   116 

petition  to,   122,   123 
Parvin,  Francis,  5,    12 
Passmore,  Thomas,  309 
Patterson,   Major-Gen.   Robert,   426 

William,  47 
Pawling,  Henry,  42 

Peace  between  England,   l'"rance  and   Spain, 
84 

commissioners,    191 
treaty,  effects  of  the,  208 
Pearson,  Isaac,  103 
Peepy,  Joseph,  claims  of,  80 
Pemberton,    Israel,   8,   9,    18-20,   29,   81,   94; 
arrest  of,   174,   177 

James,  5,  12,  149;  arrest  of,  174 
John,   173,   174 
Penington,  Edward,  70 

Penn  brothers,   ill-feeling  between   the,   132, 
133 

Governor    blamed    by    the    Assembly, 

120 
John,    127;    arrival    of,    88;    marriage 

of,   112 
John,    arrest    of    Connolly    by,     136; 
Assembly    called    by,     138;     depar- 
ture   of,     131;    discharge    of,    173; 
journey  of,   222-227;   succession  of, 
13I1    133;    signing   of   a    parole   by, 
173;   the  elder,  207;  the  poet,   138; 
the  yoimger,  207;  warrant  for,  172; 
weakness  of  character  of,   158 
Richard,   113,   152;   death  of,   131;  ex- 
planation   by,    152;    lieutenant-gov- 
ernor,   132;    marriage   of,    132;   sec- 
ond arrival  of,   132 
Springett,  67 
Thomas,  58,  132;  gift  from,  7;  award 

to  heirs  of,  207;  death  of,  138 
William,  the  Founder,  38,  66;  gift  of, 
227 
Penn's  council,  158 

treaty  with  the   Indians,   157 
William,  lands,  trustee   for,  66 
Penniman,  Edward  A.,  428 
Pennington,  Edward,  177 
Pennock,  Nathaniel,  13,   103 
Penrose,  Charles  B.,  election  of,  as  speaker, 
422;  retreat  of,  from  the  Senate,  422,425 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  boundary,  the, 
263 
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I'cnnsylvania    and    Virginia    bonndary,    the, 
1  70,  171,  202 

as  a  pivotal  State  in  politics,  316 

border  war  in,  156 

call  to  arms  in,  179 

commercial   situation  in,   112 

congressmen,    letter   to,   202,   205 

defensive    measures    in    eastern,    163, 
164 

early   attitude   of,    in   the    Revolution, 
142,    143 

early  social  conditions  in,  69 

English  view  of  conditions  in,   11 

flying  camp,  the,   163 

forts,  garrisons  of  the,  84 

frontier  at  date  of  Penn's  death,  66 

frontier,  protection  of,  7 

Gazette,  letter  to,   10 1 

governor's    message     to     Connecticut, 
127 

invasion  of,    179 

John  Penn's  description  of,  222,  227 

lands,  sale  of,  66 

population   of,    112 

share  of,  in  the  war  of  1812,  336,  ZZ7 

situation    in,    explained,    112 

tax  basis,  22 

troops    in    the    Duquesne    expedition, 
44 

troops,  officers  of,  47,  48 

Yearly    Meeting,    action    of,    on    slav- 
ery, 213,  214 
Perry,   Commodore,   honors  to,   334;   victory 

of,  330-333 
Perry's  fleet,  building  of,   331,   332;   vessels 
and  commanders  of,  332 

victory,  summary  of,  333 
Peters,  Rev.   Richard,  64 

William,   5,   12 
Petition,  taking  of,  to   England,   152 

the  olive  branch,   152 

to    the    King    on   the    boundary    (lucs- 
tion,   137 

to  the  King,  the  second,  151 
Philadelphia,    a    foreigner's    description    of, 
402 

and  Lancaster  turnpike,  the,  355 

as  a  political  center,  316 

bar,  prominent  members  of  the,   205 

British  attempt  to  capture,   172 

center  of  political  action  in,  286 


I'hiladelpliia   county   battalions,   colonels  of, 
149 

county  committee  from,   143 
county,  fraudulent  returns  from,  421 
defence  of,   163 

defensive  measures  at,   169,   170 
e]iidemic  of  yellow  fever  in,  283,  284 
evacuation  of,   igi 
fortification  at,   163 
gloom  over  loss  of,   188 
insurrectionists  taken  to,  281 
march  of  militia  from,  426 
measures  for  defence  of,  329 
merchants,  agreement  of,   109 
objections  to  quartering  troops  in,  19. 

20 
operations  around,   180,   181 
population  statistics  of,  220 
possession    of,    taken    by    Cornwallis, 

181 
removal    of    seat    of    federal    govern- 
ment  from,  287 
suffering  in,  from  blockade,  330 
troops  for  defence  of,  328 

Pickering,  Timothy,  208,  210,  219,  244 

Pierce,   Ezekiel,  76 

Pike,  Thomas,    178 

Pittsburg  boundary,  rioting  over,   136 
building  of  fort  at,  65 
canal   from,  authorized,  366 
garrison   at,   55 
Indian  encounters  near,    137 
insurrectionists    taken    to,    281 
land  office  opened  in,   137 
meeting    at,    against    excise    tax,    271, 

272 
militia  of,    135 
naming  of,  54 
new  county  to  include,   135 
population  of,  267 
troops  for  protection  of,  194 
Virginia   adherents   in,    137 

Plays,  proposed  suppression  of,  63 

Pleasants,   Samuel,  arrest  of,   174,    177 

Pluukett,    William,    149 

Political   change,   cause   of  a,   351,   352;    the 
eve  of  a  momentous,  213 

changes   after    the    Revolution,    212 

contest,   a  bitter,  293 

events,  an  era  of,  306 

forces,  first  appearance  of,  305 
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Political   lii.sl(ii-y,    Pcmisylvaiiia  in,  jiO 

manipulation,  311,  312 

ofTiccs,  struggle   for,  293 

parties,  development  of,  305,  306 

parties,   formation  of  new,  247 

parties  of  1790,  252 

party,  formation  of  a  new,  312 

power,  division  of,  68 
Polities,    strengthening    of    party    lines    in, 

285,  286 
Population,  increase  of,  315 

statistics  of,  in   1790,  220 
Porter,  Gov.  David  R.,  election  of,  420 

election   of,   promulgated,   429 

nomination  of,  411 

threats  against,  420 
I'orter,  James  M.,  410 

Robert,   360 

Thomas,   149 
Post,  Rev.  Charles  Frederick,  42 
Potter,  James,    16,   47,    149;   appointed   brig- 
adier-general,  149;   207 
Potts,  John,   190 

Thomas,   149,  166 
Powell,  Samuel,  8 
President-General,    145 
President,    proclamation    by    the,    272,    300, 

proclamation     of,     against     insurrec- 
tion, 273 
Presque   Isle,  evacuation  of  fort  at,  65 

loss  of  fort  at,  85 
Press,   regulation  of  the,  249 
Princeton,  attack  upon,   164 
Privateering  in  the  war  of  1S12,  328 
Proclamation   of   war,  8 
Proctor,  John,   149,   166 

Tliomas,  200 
Progress,  era  of,  begun,  253 
Proprietaries,      agreement      of      the,      with 
J'ranklin,  59 

answer   from,   58,   59 

complaint  against,  97,  98 

complaints  to,  57,  58 

income  of,  59 

injustice  against  the,  64 

land  agents,  complaints  against,   129 

lands,  taxes  on  defined,  74,  75 

message  from,  to  the  Assembly,  59 

purchase  of  lands  by  the,   124,   125 

policy  of,  under  Denny,   15 


J'rui)rielaries,  rci|Uest  In,  for  redress,  58 

rights  of,  abridged,  70 

sent  for,  27 

taxable  estates  of  the,   59 
Projirietary  authority,   opiiosition   to,    103 

authority,  the  death  blow  to,   141 

estates,  exemption  of,  40 

estates,  parts  of,  subject  to  taxation, 
73.   74 

estates,  taxation  of,  5,  6 

family,  deprivation  of  lordship  of 
the,  206,  207 

injustice,  opponents  of,  98 

manors  saved  to  the,  207 
Protests  sent  to  Congress,   141 
Province,   debt  of,  to  Great   Britain,    109 

defense  of  the,  demanded,  6 

defenseless  state  of  the,  10 

measures  for  defense  of,  60 
J'rovineial  light  horse,   raising  of,    190 

troops,  lands   for,   125 
Public  conference  in  Philadelphia,  36 

improvements,  benefits   from,  259 

improvements,  evils  of  the  system  of. 
356 

improvements,  importance  of,  353, 
355 

improvements,  opposition  to  State 
control  of,  258 

improvements,  progress  of,  315 

lands,   legislation  regarding,  259,  260 

offices,  award  of,  to  Republicans,  294 

offices,   strife   for,   293,   294 

schools.  Wolf's  advocacy  of,  384,  385 
Putnam,   General,  at  Philadelphia,   163 

Ouaker  address  to  the  governor,  8 

opposition  to  defensive  measures,  13 
Quakers,  address  of,  to  the  Assembly,  5 

and  tories,  discharge  of,   178 

and  tories,  return  of,  to  Philadel- 
phia,  178 

arrest  of,  174,   175 

ask   for  pacific  measures,  8 

attitude  of,  173,  174 

attitude  of  the,  on  military  matters, 
II 

conviction   of,    197 

election  of,  to  the  Assembly,   13 

execution   of,    198 

forbidden  to   act  in  treaty,  27 
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Quakers,  hearing  uf,  denied,   175 

loss  of  political  influence  of  the,  213 
opposition  of,  to  bloodshed,  151 
petition  for  pardon  of,  197 
sending  of,  into  exile,  177,   178 
spread  of  the,  66 

Quebec  requested  to  join   the  colonies,    147, 
148 

Quit  rents,  proposed  exemption  of,  21 

Railroad  construction  by  the  State,  368 
Gettysburg,  the,  419 
project    for,    across    the    Alleghanies, 
368 
Railroads,  charters  for,  380 

provision  for  State  ownership  of,  380 
Rankin,  James,  of  York   county,    190 
Read,  Adam,  47 

Reading  and   Bethlehem,  outrages  near,  87; 
terror  at,  41 

John   Penn's  opinion  of,  225 
Red  Bank,  attack  upon,   187 
Red  Stone  settlement,   1 1 1 
Redick,  David,  209 
Reed,  Collingson,  297 

Joseph,    152,    153,    180,   1S7,    199,   201, 
205,    207,    236,    241;    adjutant-gen- 
eral,  150;   appointment  of,  as  chief 
justice,   169 
William,    organization    of    the    militia 
by,   325 
Reign  of  terror,  the,  294 
Reiley,  Richard,   150 
Release  of  prisoners,  300 
Republican  Argus,  the,  313 
court,  the,  209 
society,  the,  236 
Republicans  in  favor  of  a  new  constitution, 
247 

the,  in   power,  294 
Restoration    of   order    in    Western    Pennsyl- 
vania, 27s,  276 
Revenue,    sources   of,   after   the    Revolution, 

Revolt  of  the  Dclawares,  1-34 

Revolution,    a    retrospect    of   the,    211,    212; 

effects  of  the,  212 
Revolutionary    campaigns    in    Pennsylvania, 
the,    172-200 

party,   reason    for   the    defeat   of   the, 
212,  213 


Rcvulutionary   struggle,  early  events  of  the, 

139 
Reyncll,  John,   8 
Reynolds,  William,  47 
Rhea,  John,  log 
Rhodes,   Samuel,   144 
Ritchie,   Robert,    169 
Ritncr,  tiov.  Joseph,  419 

action  of,  explained,  406 

election  of,  389 

extracts    from    message    of,    401,    402, 

407 
financial  views  of,  397,  398 
issue  of  circular  letter  to   friends  of, 

420 
letter  from,  to  President  Van  Buren, 

428 
nomination   of,   389 
renomination  of,  417 
sketch  of,  391 

views  of,  on  speculation,  398,  401 
Ritner's  administration,   388-408 
Kittcnhouse,  David,   136,   138,   144,   161,   169, 
186,  202;   made  treasurer,   166;   sketch  of, 
231,  232 
River,  completion  of  opening  of  the,   1S8 
Road  to  the  Susquehanna,  127 
Robcrdeau,     Daniel,     148,     150,     166,     187; 

brigadier-general,    158 
Roberts,    John,    conviction    of,    197;    execu- 
tion of,  198 
Rodman,  William,   103 
Ross,  Capt.  Charles,  329 

George,     144,     149,     150,     161,     210; 
characteristics    of,    228;    majorities 
for,  317 
James,  candidacy  of,  293 
Royal  American  regiment,  the,  13,   19,  84 
Rush,  Dr.   Benjamin,   161,  188 
Capt.   Lewis,  328 
James,  253 
Rushton,  Job,  48 
Rutledge,   Edward,   146 

St.   Clair,  Arthur,   125,    151,    169,   209;   nom- 
ination of,  252,  253 
Sir  John,  48,  56 
-Saltpeter,  off'ers  for,   150 
Scarrooyady,  hatchet  given  to,  8 

request  of,  for  aid,  5 
Schlosser,  George,  161 
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Sclimyser,   Michael,  297 
School  law,  385 

law,  efforts  for  repeal  of,  386 

system,  opposition  to,  385,  386 

system.  Wolf's  influence  for,  386 
Schools,  constitutional  reference  to  the,  218- 
220 

effects  of  the  Revolution  upon,  218 
Schuylkill  county,  militia  of,  called  out,  33s 

river,  proposed  improvement  of,  362 
Scotch-Irish,   settlement   of,   on   the   Susque- 
hanna, 66 
Scott,  Joseph,  47 

Thomas,    138 
Seat    of   government,    proposed    removal    of, 

286 
Sedition  law,  the,  293 

Senate,  conditions  in  the,  under  Ritncr,  390, 
391 

opposition  to  war  in  the,  324 

organization  of  the,  429 

seats  in,  contested,  422 

struggle  in  the,  422-425 
Senators,  method  of  electing,  248 
Seneca    Indians,    dissatisfaction    among    the, 
119 

destruction  of  their  country,  200 
Sergeant,  John,  410 

Jonathan  Dickinson,   186,  205 
Settlement    by    the    Susquehanna    Company, 
126,   127 

in  the  western  region,  266 

progress  of,   176,  337 

west  of  the  Alleghanics,   iii 
Settlements    of    Germans    and    Scotch-Irish, 

67 
Settlers  on   unpurchased   lands,   punishment 
of,    120 

proposed  removal  of,  iiS,  119 
Shaler,  Charles,  394 
Shamokin,  fort  at,  8 

Indian  lands  at.   53,   54 

stores  at,  83 
Sharp,  James,  47 

Joshua,  10 
Shawances,   ill-feeling  among,    137 
Slice,  John,  151 
Shickealaniy,  John,  8 
Shippen,    lidward,   36 

Edward,  jr.,    140 

Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  Joseph,  44 


.Shippen,  Justice,  310 
Shoemaker,   Benjamin,   123,   126 

Samuel,   190 
Shoholy,  building  at,    132 

Shulze,    Gov.    John    .Andrew,    assembly    con- 
vened by,  368 

election   of,  by  great  majority,   367 

renomination  of,  367 

sketch  of,   361 
Shulzc's    and    Wolf's    administrations,    361- 

387 
Shunk,  Gov.  Francis  Raun,  394 
Sluite,  Atvvood,   19 
Shutz,  General,  329 
Singleton,  John,  47 

Si.x   Nations,  attitude  of,   in   the   Revolution, 
193 

chiefs  of,  leave  a  council,  53 

title  of  the,  31-34 
Six  requirements,  the,  74-75 
Skinner,  Joseph,  76 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  402,  403 

abolition  of,  among  the  Quakers,  214, 

215 

act  for  gradual  abolition  of,   207 

extension,   legislative    action    on,   402- 
404 

incident   relating  to,   260,   261 

opposition  by  Quakers  to,  213-218 

opposition    of    Governor    Snyder    to, 
343 
Slaves,  number  of,  in   1790,  220 

ta.x  upon,  297 
Slough,  Matthias,   149 
Smallman,  Thomas,  47 
Smith,  James,  iio,  149,  161,  186 

James,  leader  of  rioters,  105,   106 

James,  of  Yorktown,  187 

James,  the  signer,   163 

John,  8,   76,   128 

Jonathan  Bayard,  166,  186,   1S7 

Justice,  309,  310 

Lemuel,  76 

Matthew,  95 

Provost  William,  63,   104,   iii,    140 

Samuel,  command  of,  at   Fort   Mifflin, 
187 

Thomas,  48 

William  Drewet,   177 
Snaidor.  Jacob,   47 
Snyder,   Gov.   Simon,  210 
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Snyder,   Gov.    Simon,   action   of,   concerning 
banks,  340,  341 

call  to  arms  by,  335 
commendation  of,  342,  343 
extract  from  message  of,  326 
military  energy  urged  by,  335,  336 
opposition  of,  to   slavery,   343 
order  for  draft  by,  325 
re-election  of,  321 
sketch   of,   317,   318 
Snyder's  administration,  317-345 
Society  for  ]nonioting  tlie  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, the,  221 

for    the    improvement    of    roads    and 
canals,  the,  257,  258 
Sparks,  Colonel,  329 
Sparktown  Yearly  Meeting,   174 
Specie,  export  of,  stopped,  339 

payments,  suspension  of,  advised,  404 
Speculation,    Governor    Uitner's    views    on, 
398,  401 

promotion  of,  by  the  banks,  402 
the  fever  of,  381,  382 
period,  a,  396,  398-402 
Spering,  General,  329 
Spriiigettsbury,  manor  of,  67 
Si)role,  Rev.  W.  T.,  394 

S(iuatter  sovereignty  in  Indian  domain,  262 
Stamp  act,  inception  of  the,  100;  partial 
willingness  to  sttbmit  to,  107;  remon- 
strance against  the,  determined  on,  107; 
repeal  of  the,  112;  sale  of  stamps  under 
the,   106 

agent,  burning  of,  in  effigy,   107;  res- 
ignation of,   108 
duties,  opposition  to,  10 1,  102 
law  in  America,  100 
Stamps,  arrival  of,  107 

deposit  of,  on  a  man  of  war,   toS 
flags  at  half-mast  on  arrival  of,  107 
opposition  to  sale  of,  107,   108 
.Stanwix,    Brigadier-General,   arrival    of,   57 
State,  a  new,  projected,  265 

apportionment,  basis  of,  396 
authorities,    committee    appointed    by 

the,  426 
bank,  charter  granted  for  a,  392,  393 
bank,  vote  on  charter  for  the,  393 
capitol,   building  of   the,   begun,   350, 

351 
capitol,  eonuiiission   to  Iniilil  the,   351 


State  expenditures,  increase  in,  368 
general  progress  in  the,  315 
government,  hostility  to  the,  275 
growth,  progress  of,  306 
guarantee    of    interest    payments    by 

the,   382,   383 
indebtedness  of,  in  1790,  284,  285 
public  improvements,  258 
railroad   construction,   368 
rights,  believers  in,  294 
Steel,   Rev.  John,  47 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  394,  410,  415,  417,  419, 

421;  speech  of,  on  education,  387 
Stewart,  Capt.  Charles,  125,  127,   128,  337 

Lazarus,    129,    194;   appearance   of,   at 
Wyoming,   131 
Stille,   Isaac,  interpreter,   54,  80 
Stone,  Ludowick,  48 
Stroud,  Jacob,   149 
Stump,  Frederick,   119 
Sullivan's   expedition,    199,    200 

forces,  defeat  of,   179 
Supply  bill,  repeal  of,  favored,  74 
Supreme     Court     justices,      attempted     im- 
peachment of,  309 

Court,  publication  of  reports  of,  383 
I'-xecutive  Council,  162;  end  of  the, 
252;  first  meeting  of  the,  166,  169; 
on  the  committee  of  safety,  186; 
officers  of  the,  162;  presidents  of 
the,  201;  proclamation  by  the,  179; 
recommendation  to  the,  175;  re- 
sumption of  meetings  by,  192 
Suspension    of    specie    payments,    404,    405; 

Ritner's  views  on,  404,  405 
Susquehanna  Company,  the,   176;  agents  of, 
arrested,    127;   agreement   by,    128;   claims 
of    the,     126;     proceedings    of    the,     126; 
union  of,  with  the  Delaware  Company,  78 
river,    proposed    improvement    of   the, 
262 
Sutherland,  Dr.  J.   T,. 
Swoope,  Michael,   150 

Tannehill   Major-Gen.   Adamson,    195.   337 

Tapeworm,   the,   419 

Tariff,   a   protective,   imposed,   67 

on  persons,  67 
Tax  bill,  submission  of,  to  the  King,  21 

collection,   difficulty  of,  298 
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Tax   collection,   opponents  of,   taken   prison- 
ers, 299 

collectors,  297 
granted  on  estates,  5 
leviable  on  the  proprietary  estates,  13 
levied  on  all   estates,  21 
on  luxuries  proposed,  22 
oppressive  condition  of  a,  21 
Taxation,  features  of,  21,  22 
method  of,  rejected,  60 
opposition  to  collection  of,  298-300 
proposed  method  of,  59,  60 
system  of,  proposed,  372 
troubles,  militia  called  out  in  the,  300 
Taxes  on  real  and  personal  property,  repeal 
of  the,  392 

on  whiskey,  269,  270 
proprietary  obstruction  to  levy  of,  58 
'I'aylor,  George,  103,   149,   152,  161,   165,   166 
Teedyuscung,   arrival  of,   27;   arrival   of,   at 
I'liiladelpliia,    36;    complaint    of,    52,    yy, 
death  of,  83;  evil  influence  of,   14;   nego- 
tiations  with,   79-82;   report  of  messenger 
to,     17,     18;    request    of,     for    clerk,    20; 
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